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Introduction 


This book is written in a time of radical change. Its subject, 
Marxism and Literature, is part of this change. Even twenty 
years ago, and especially in the English-speaking countries, it 
would have been possible to assume, on the one hand, that 
Marxism is a settled body of theory or doctrine, and, on the other 
hand, that Literature is a settled body of work, or kinds of work, 
with known general qualities and properties. A book of this kind 
might then reasonably have explored problems of the relations 
between them or, assuming a certain relationship, passed 
quickly to specific applications. The situation is now very dif- 
ferent. Marxism, in many fields, and perhaps especially in cul- 
tural theory, has experienced at once a significant revival anda 
related openness and flexibility of theoretical development. Lit- 
erature, meanwhile, for related reasons, has become problematic 
in quite new ways. 

The purpose of this book is to introduce this period of active 
development, and to do so in the only way that seems appro- 
priate to a body of thinking still in movement, by attempting at 
once to clarify and to contribute to it. This involves, necessarily, 
reviewing earlier positions, both Marxist and non-Marxist. But 
what is offered is not a summary; it is both a critique and an 
argument. 

One way of making clear my sense of the situation from which 
this book begins is to describe, briefly, the development of my 
own position, in relation to Marxism and to literature, which, 
between them, in practice as much as in theory, have preoc- 
cupied most of my working life. My first contacts with Marxist 
literary argument occurred when I came to Cambridge to read 
English in 1939: not in the Faculty but in widespread student 
discussion. I was already relatively familiar with Marxist, or at 
least socialist and communist, political and economic analysis 
and argument. My experience of growing up in a working-class 
family had led me to accept the basic political position which 
they supported and clarified. The cultural and literary argu- 
ments, as I then encountered them, were in effect an extension 
from this, or a mode of affiliation to it. I did not then clearly 
realize this. The dependence, I believe, is still not generally 
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realized, in its full implications. Hardly anyone becomes a Mar- 
xist for primarily cultural or literary reasons, but for compelling 
political and economic reasons. In the urgencies of the thirties or 
the seventies that is understandable, but it can mean that a style 
of thought and certain defining propositions are picked up and 
applied, in good faith, as part of a political commitment, without 
necessarily having much independent substance and indeed 
without necessarily following from the basic analysis and 
argument. This is howI would now describe my own position as 
a student between 1939 and 1941, in which a confident but 
highly selective Marxism co-existed, awkwardly, with my ordi- 
nary academic work, until the incompatibility — fairly easily 
negotiable as between students and what is seen as a teaching 
establishment — became a problem not for campaigns or 
polemics but, harshly enough, for myself and for anything that I 
could call my own thinking, What I really learned from, and 
shared with, the dominant tones of that English Marxist argu- 
ment was what! would now call, still with respect, a radical 
populism. It was an active, committed, popular tendency, con- 
cerned rather more (and to its advantage) with making literature 
than with judging it, and concerned above all to relate active 
literature to the lives of the majority of our own people. At the 
same time, alongside this, its range even of Marxist ideas was 
relatively narrow, and there were many problems and kinds of 
argument, highly developed in specialized studies, with which 
it did not connect and which it could therefore often only dis- 
miss. As the consequent difficulties emerged, in the areas of 
activity and interest with which I was most directly and person- 
ally concerned, I began sensing and defining a set of problems 
which have since occupied most of my work. Exceptionally 
isolated in the changing political and cultural formations of the 
later forties and early fifties, I tried to discover an area of studies 
in which some of these questions might be answered, and some 
even posed. At the same time I read more widely in Marxism, 
continuing to share most of its political and economic positions, 
but carrying on my owncultural and literary work and inquiry at 
a certain conscious distance. That period is summed up in my 
book Culture and Society and, in the present context, in its 
chapter on ‘Marxism and Culture’. 

But from the mid-fifties new formations were emerging, nota- 
bly what came to be called the New Left. I found, at this time, an 
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immediate affinity with my own kind of cultural and literary 
work (in positions which had in fact been latent as early as the 
work in Politics and Letters in 1947 and 1948; positions which 
remained undeveloped because the conditions for such a forma- 
tion did not then fully exist). I found also, and crucially, Marxist 
thinking which was different, in some respects radically differ- 
ent, from what I and most people in Britain knew as Marxism. 
There was contact with older work that had not previously come 
our way — that of Lukacs and of Brecht, for example. There was 
new contemporary work in Poland, in France, and in Britain 
itself. And while some of this work was exploring new ground, 
much of it, just as interestingly, was seeing Marxism as itself a 
historical development, with highly variable and even alterna- 
tive positions. 

I began then reading widely in the history of Marxism, trying 
especially to trace the particular formation, so decisive in cul- 
tural and literary analysis, which I now recognize as having 
been primarily systematized by Plekhanov, with much support 
from the later work of Engels, and popularized by dominant 
tendencies in Soviet Marxism. To see that theoretical formation 
clearly, and to trace its hybridization with a strong native radical 
populism, was to understand both my respect for and my dis- 
tance from what I had hitherto known as Marxism tout court. It 
was also to gain a sense of the degree of selection and interpreta- 
tion which, in relation both to Marx and to the whole long 
Marxist argument and inquiry, that familiar and orthodox posi- 
tion effectively represented. I could then read even the English 
Marxists of the thirties differently, and especially Christopher 
Caudwell. It is characteristic that the argument about Caudwell, 
which I had followed very carefully in the late forties and early 
fifties, had centred on the question characteristic of the style of 
that orthodoxtradition: ‘are his ideas Marxist ornot?’. Itisa style 
that has persisted, in some corners, with confident assertions 
that this or that is or is not a Marxist position. But now that I 
knew more of the history of Marxism, and of the variety of 
selective and alternative traditions within it, I could at last get 
free of the model which had been such an obstacle, whether in 
certainty or in doubt: the model of fixed and known Marxist 
positions, which in general had only to be applied, and the 
corresponding dismissal of all other kinds of thinking as non- 
Marxist, revisionist, neo-Hegelian, or bourgeois. Once the cen- 
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tral body of thinking was itself seen as active, developing, 
unfinished, and persistently contentious, many of the questions 
were open again, and, as a matter of fact, my respect for the body 
of thinking as a whole, including the orthodox tradition now 
seen as a tendency within it, significantly and decisively 
increased. I have come to see more and more clearly its radical 
differences from other bodies of thinking, but at the same time 
its complex connections with them, and its many unresolved 
problems. 

It was in this situation that I felt the excitement of contact with 
more new Marxist work: the later work of Lukacs, the later work 
of Sartre, the developing work of Goldmann and of Althusser, 
the variable and developing syntheses of Marxism and some 
forms of structuralism. At the same time, within this significant 
new activity, there was further access to older work, notably that 
of the Frankfurt School (in its most significant period in the 
twenties and thirties) and especially the work of Walter Benja- 
min; the extraordinarily original work of Antonio Gramsci; and, 
as a decisive element of a new sense of the tradition, newly 
translated work of Marx and especially the Grundrisse. As all 
this came in, during the sixties and early seventies, I often 
reflected, and in Cambridge had direct cause to reflect, on the 
contrast between the situation of the socialist student of litera- 
ture in 1940 and in 1970. More generally I had reason to reflect 
on the contrast for any student of literature, in a situation in 
which an argument that had drifted into deadlock, or into local 
and partial positions, in the late thirties and forties, was being 
vigorously and significantly reopened. 

In the early seventies I began discussing these issues in lec- 
tures and classes in Cambridge: at first with some opposition 
from some of my Faculty colleagues, who knew (but did not 
know) what Marxism and Literature amounted to. But this mat- 
tered less than the fact that my own long and often internal and 
solitary debate with what I had known as Marxism now took its 
place in a serious and extending international inquiry. I had 
opportunities to extend my discussions in Italy, in Scandinavia, 
in France, in North America, and in Germany, and with visitors 
from Hungary, Yugoslavia, and the Soviet Union. This book is 
the result of that period of discussion, in an international context 
in which I have had the sense, for the first time in my life, of 
belonging to a sphere and dimension of work in which I could 
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feel at home. But I have felt, at every point, the history of the 
previous thirty-five years, during which any contribution I 
might make had been developing in complex and in direct if 
often unrecorded contact, throughout, with Marxist ideas and 
arguments. 

That individual history may be of some significance in rela- 
tion to the development of Marxism and of thinking about Marx- 
ism in Britain during that period. But it has a more immediate 
relevance to the character of this book, and to its organization. In 
my first part I discuss and analyse four basic concepts: ‘culture’, 
‘language’, ‘literature’, and ‘ideology’. None of these is exclu- 
sively a Marxist concept, though Marxist thinking has contri- 
buted to them — at times significantly, in general unevenly. I 
examine specifically Marxist uses of the concepts, but I am 
concerned also to locate them within more general develop- 
ments. This follows from the intellectual history I have 
described, in that I am concerned to see different forms of Marx- 
ist thinking as interactive with other forms of thinking, rather 
than as a separated history, either sacred or alien. At the same 
time, the re-examination of these fundamental concepts, and 
especially those of language and of literature, opens the way to 
the subsequent critique and contribution. In my second part I 
analyse and discuss the key concepts of Marxist cultural theory, 
on which — and this is an essential part of my argument — 
Marxist literary theory seems to me in practice to depend. It is 
not only an analysis of elements of a body of thinking; it explores 
significant variations and, at particular points and especially in 
its later chapters, introduces concepts of my own. In my third 
part, I again extend the discussion, into questions of literary 
theory, in which variants of Marxism are now interactive with 
other related and at times alternative kinds of thinking. In each 
part, while presenting analysis and discussion of key elements 
and variants of Marxist thinking, I am concerned also to develop 
a position which, as a matter of theory, I have arrived at over the 
years. This differs, at several key points, from what is most 
widely known as Marxist theory, and even from many of its 
variants. It is a position which can be briefly described as cul- 
tural materialism: a theory of the specificities of material cul- 
tural and literary production within historical materialism. Its 
details belong to the argument as a whole, but I must say, at this 
point, that it is, in my view, a Marxist theory, and indeed that in 
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its specific fields it is, in spite of and even because of the relative 
unfamiliarity of some of its elements, part of what [at least see as 
the central thinking of Marxism. 

To sustain analysis, discussion, and the presentation of new 
or modified theoretical positions, I have had to keep the book in 
a primarily theoretical dimension. In many quarters this will be 
well enough understood, and even welcomed. But! ought to say, 
knowing the strength of other styles of work, and in relation 
especially to many of my English readers, that while this book is 
almost wholly theoretical, every position in it was developed 
from the detailed practical work that I have previously under- 
taken, and from the consequent interaction with other, includ- 
ing implicit, modes of theoretical assumption and argument. I 
am perhaps more conscious than anyone of the need to give 
detailed examples to clarify some of the less familiar concepts, 
but, on the one hand, this book is intended as in some respects a 
starting-point for new work, and, on the other hand, some of the 
examples I would offer are already written in earlier books. Thus 
anyone who wants to know what I ‘really, practically’ mean by 
certain concepts can look, to take some leading instances, at the 
exemplification of signs and notations in Drama in Perfor- 
mance; of conventions in Drama from Ibsen to Brecht; of struc- 
tures of feeling in Modern Tragedy, The Country and the City, 
and The English Novel from Dickens to Lawrence; of traditions, 
institutions, and formations, and of the dominant, the residual, 
and the emergent in parts of Culture and Society and in the 
second part of The Long Revolution; and of material cultural 
production in Television: Technology and Cultural Form. I 
would now write some of these examples differently, from a 
more developed theoretical position and with the advantage of a 
more extended anda more consistent vocabulary (the latter itself 
exemplified in Keywords). But the examples need to be men- 
tioned, as a reminder that this book is not a separated work of 
theory; it is an argument based on what I have learned from all 
that previous work, set into a new and conscious relation with 
Marxism. 

I am glad, finally, to be able to say how much I have learned 
from colleagues and students in many countries and especially 
in the University of Cambridge; in Stanford University, Califor- 
nia; in McGill University, Montreal; in the Istituto Universitario 
Orientale, Naples; in the University of Bremen; and in the Insti- 
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tute for the Study of Cultural Development, Belgrade. I owe 
personal thanks to John Fekete and, over many years, to Edward 
Thompson and Stuart Hall. The book could not have been writ- 
ten without the unfailing co-operation and support of my wife. 


R.W. 


I. Basic Concepts 





1. Culture 





At the very centre of a major area of modern thought and prac- 
tice, which it is habitually used to describe, is a concept, ‘cul- 
ture’, which in itself, through variation and complication, 
embodies not only the issues but the contradictions through 
which it has developed. The concept at once fuses ana confuses 
the radically different experiences and tendencies of its forma- 
tion. It is then impossible to carry through any serious cultura! 
analysis without reaching towards a consciousness of the con- 
cept itself: a consciousness that must be, as we shall see, histori- 
cal. This hesitation, before what seems the richness of 
developed theory and the fullness of achieved practice, has the 
awkwardness, even the gaucherie, of any radical doubt. It is 
literally a moment of crisis: a jolt in experience, a break in the 
sense of history; forcing us back from so much that seemed 
positive and available — all the ready insertions into a crucial 
argument, all the accessible entries into immediate practice. Yet 
the insight cannot be sealed over. When the most basic concepts 
— the concepts, as it is said, from which we begin — are sud- 
denly seen to be not concepts but problems, not analytic prob- 
lems either but historical movements that are still unresolved. 
there is no sense in listening to their sonorous summons or their 
resounding clashes. We have only, if we can, to recover the 
substance from which their forms were cast. 

Society, economy, culture: each of these ‘areas’, now tagged 
by a concept, is a comparatively recent historical formulation. 
‘Society’ was active fellowship, company, ‘common doing’, 
before it became the description of a general system or order. 
‘Economy’ was the management of a household and then the 
management of a community before it became the description of 
a perceived system of production, distribution, and exchange. 
‘Culture’, before these transitions, was the growth and tending 
of crops and animals, and by extension the growth and tending 
of human faculties. In their modern development the three con- 
cepts did not move in step, but each, at a critical point, was 
affected by the movement of the others. At least this is how we 
may now see their history. But in the run of the real changes 
what was being put into the new ideas, and to some extent fixed 
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in them, was an always complex and largely unprecedented 
experience. ‘Society’ with its received emphasis on immediate 
relationships was a conscious alternative to the formal rigidities 
of an inherited, then seen as an imposed, order: a ‘state’. 
‘Economy’, with its received emphasis on management, was a 
conscious attempt to understand and control a body of activities 
which had been taken not only as necessary but as given. Each 
concept then interacted with a changing history and experience. 
‘Society’, chosen for its substance and immediacy, the ‘civil 
society’ which could be distinguished from the formal rigidities 
of ‘state’, became in its turn abstract and systematic. New 
descriptions became necessary for the immediate substance 
which ‘society’ eventually excluded. For example, ‘individual’, 
which had once meant indivisible, a member of a group, was 
developed to become not only a separate but an opposing term— 
‘the individual’ and ‘society’. In itself and in its derived and 
qualifying terms, ‘society’ is a formulation of the experience we 
now summarize as ‘bourgeois society’: its active creation, 
against the rigidities of the feudal ‘state’; its problems and its 
limits, within this kind of creation, until it is paradoxically 
distinguished from and even opposed to its own initial 
impulses. Similarly, the rationality of ‘economy’, as a way of 
understanding and controlling a system of production, distribu- 
tion, and exchange, in direct relation to the actual institution ofa 
new kind of economic system, persisted but was limited by the 
very problems it confronted. The very product of rational 
institution and control was projected as ‘natural’, a ‘natural 
a with laws like the laws of the (‘unchanging’) physical 
world. 

Most modern social thought begins from these concepts, with 
the inherent marks of their formation and their unresolved prob- 
lems usually taken for granted. There is then ‘political’, ‘social’ 
or ‘sociological’, and ‘economic’ thought, and these are believed 
to describe ‘areas’, perceived entities. It is then usually added, 
though sometimes reluctantly, that there are of course other 
‘areas’: notably the ‘psychological’ and the ‘cultural’. But while 
it is better to admit these than neglect them, it is usually not seen 
that their forms follow, in practice, from the unresolved prob- 
lems of the initial shaping concepts. Is ‘psychology’ ‘individual’ 
(‘psychological’) or ‘social’? That problem can be left for dispute 
within the appropriate discipline, until it is noticed that it is the 
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problem of what is ‘social’ that the dominant development of 
‘society’ has left unresolved. Are we to understand ‘culture’ as 
‘the arts’, as ‘a system of meanings and values’, or as a ‘whole 
way of life’, and how are these to be related to ‘society’ and ‘the 
economy’? The questions have to be asked, but we are unlikely 
to be able to answer them unless we recognize the problems 
which were inherent in the concepts ‘society’ and ‘economy’ 
and which have been passed on to concepts like ‘culture’ by the 
abstraction and limitation of those terms. 

The concept of ‘culture’, when it is seen in the broad context of 
historical development, exerts a strong pressure against the 
limited terms of all the other concepts, That is always its advan- 
tage; it is always also the source of its difficulties, both in 
definition and comprehension. Until the eighteenth century it 
was still a noun of process: the culture of something—crops, 
animals, minds, The decisive changes in ‘society’ and 
‘economy’ had begun earlier, in the late sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries; much of their essential development was com- 
plete before ‘culture’ came to include its new and elusive mean- 
ings. These cannot be understood unless we realize what had 
happened to ‘society’ and ‘economy’; but equally none can be 
fully understood unless we examine a decisive modern concept 
which by the eighteenth century needed a new word—civiliza- 
tion. 

The notion of ‘civilizing', as bringing men within a social 
organization, was of course already known; itrested oncivis and 
civitas, and its aim was expressed in the adjective ‘civil’ as 
orderly, educated, or polite. It was positively extended, as we 
have seen, in the concept of ‘civil society’. But ‘civilization’ was 
to mean more than this. It expressed two senses which were 
historically linked: an achieved state, which could be contrasted 
with ‘barbarism’, but now also an achieved state of develep- 
ment, which implied historical process and progress. This was 
the new historical rationality of the Enlightenment, in fact com- 
bined with a self-referring celebration of an achieved condition 
of refinement and order. It was this combination that was to be 
problematic. The developmental perspective of the characteris- 
tic eighteenth-century Universal History was of course a sig- 
nificant advance. It was the crucial step beyond the relatively 
static (‘timeless’) conception of history which had depended on 
religious or metaphysical assumptions. Men had made their 
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own history, in this special sense: that they (or some of them) 
had achieved ‘civilization’. This process was secular and 
developmental, and in that sense historical. But at the same time 
it was a history that had culminated in an achieved state: in 
practice the metropolitan civilization of England and France. 
The insistent rationality which explored and informed all the 
stages and difficulties of this process came to an effective stop at 
the point where civilization could be said to have been achieved. 
Indeed all that could be rationally projected was the extension 
and triumph of these achieved values. 

This position, already under heavy attack from older religious 
and metaphysical systems and their associated notions of order, 
became vulnerable in new ways. The two decisive responses ofa 
modern kind were, first, the idea of culture, offering a different 
sense of human growth and development, and, second, the idea 
of socialism, offering a social and historical criticism of and 
alternative to ‘civilization’ and ‘civil society’ as fixed and 
achieved conditions. The extensions, transfers, and overlaps 
betweeh all these shaping modern concepts, and between them 
and residual concepts of much older kinds, have been quite 
exceptionally complex. 

‘Civilization’ and ‘culture’ (especially in its common early 
form as ‘cultivation’) were in effect, in the late eighteenth 
century, interchangeable terms. Each carried the problematic 
double sense of an achieved state and of an achieved state of 
development. Their eventual divergence has several causes. 
First, there was the attack on ‘civilization’ as superficial; an 
‘artificial’ as distinct from a ‘natural’ state; a cultivation of 
‘external’ properties—politeness and luxury—as against more 
‘human’ needs and impulses. This attack, from Rousseau on 
through the Romantic movement, was the basis of one important 
alternative sense of ‘culture’—as a process of ‘inner’ or ‘spiritual’ 
as distinct from ‘external’ development. The primary effect of 
this alternative was to associate culture with religion, art, the 
family and personal life, as distinct from or actually opposed to 
‘civilization’ or ‘society’ in its new abstract and general sense. It 
was from this sense, though not always with its full implica- 
tions, that ‘culture’ as a general process of ‘inner’ development 
was extended to include a descriptive sense of the means and 
works of such-development: that is, ‘culture’ as a general clas- 
sification of ‘the arts’, religion, and the institutions and practices 
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of meanings and values. Its relations with ‘society’ were then 
problematic, for these were evidently ‘social’ institutions and 
practices but were seen as distinct from the aggregate of general 
and ‘external’ institutions and practices now commonly called 
‘society’. The difficulty was ordinarily negotiated by relating 
‘culture’, even where it was evidently social in practice, to the 
‘inner life’ in its most accessible, secular forms: ‘subjectivity’, 
‘the imagination’, and in these terms ‘the individual’. The 
religious emphasis weakened, and was replaced by what was in 
effect a metaphysics of subjectivity and the imaginative process. 
‘Culture’, or more specifically ‘art’ and ‘literature’ (themselves 
newly generalized and abstracted), were seen as the deepest 
record, the deepest impulse, and the deepest resource of the 
‘human spirit’. ‘Culture’ was then at once the secularization and 
the liberalization of earlier metaphysical forms. Its agencies and 
processes were distinctively human, and were generalized as 
subjective, but certain quasi-metaphysical forms—‘the imagina- 
tion’, ‘creativity’, ‘inspiration’, ‘the aesthetic’, and the new posi- 
tive sense of ‘myth'—were in effect composed into a new pan- 
theon. 

This original break had been with ‘civilization’ in its assumed 
‘external’ sense. But as secularization and liberalization con- 
tinued, there was a related pressure on the concept of ‘civiliza- 
tion’ itself. This reached a critical point during the rapid 
development of industrial society and its prolonged social and 
political conflicts. In one view this process was part of the 
continuing development of civilization: a new and higher social 
order. But in another view civilization was the achieved state 
which these new developments were threatening to destroy. 
‘Civilization’ then became an ambiguous term, denoting on the 
one hand enlightened and progressive development and on the 
other hand an achieved and threatened state, becoming increas- 
ingly retrospective and often in practice identified with the 
received glories of the past. In the latter sense ‘civilization’ and 
‘culture’ again overlapped, as received states rather than as 
continuing processes. Thus, a new battery of forces was ranged 
against both culture and civilization: materialism, commer- 
cialism, democracy, socialism. 

Yet ‘culture’, meanwhile, underwent yet another develop- 
ment.This is especially difficult to trace but is centrally impor- 
tant, since it led to ‘culture’ as a social—indeed specifically 
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anthropological and sociological—concept. The tension and 
interaction between this developing sense and the other sense of 
‘inner’ process and ‘the arts’ remain evident and important. 

There was always, in practice, some connection between the 
two developments, though the emphases came to be very differ- 
ent. The origin of this second sense is rooted in the ambiguity of 
‘civilization’ as both an achieved state and an achieved state of 
development. What were the properties of this achieved state 
and correspondingly the agencies of its development? In the 
perspective of the Universal Histories the characteristic central 
property and agency was reason—an enlightened comprehen- 
sion of ourselves and the world, which allows us to create higher 
forms of social and natural order, overcoming ignorance and 
superstition and the social and political forms to which they 
have led and which they support. History, in this sense, was the 
progressive establishment of more rational and therefore more 
civilized systems. Much of the confidence of this movement was 
drawn from the enlightenment embodied in the new physical 
sciences, as well as from the sense of an achieved social order. It 
is very difficult to distinguish this new secular sense of ‘civiliza- 
tion’ from a comparably secular sense of ‘culture’ as an interpre- 
tation of human development. Each was a modern idea in the 
sense that it stressed human capacity not only to understand but 

.to build a human social order. This was the decisive difference 

of both ideas from the earlier derivation of social concepts and 
social orders from presumed religious or metaphysical states. 
But when it came to identifying the real motive forces, in this 
secular process of ‘man making his own history’, there were 
radical differences of view. 

Thus one of the very earliest emphases on ‘man making his 
own history’ was that of Vico, in The New Science (from 1725). 
He asserted 


a truth beyond all question: that the world of civil society has certainly 
been made by men, and that its principles are therefore to be found 
within the modifications of our own human mind. Whoever reflects on 
this cannot but marvel that the philosophers should have bent all their 
energies to the study of the world of nature, which, since God made it, 
He alone knows; and that they should have neglected the study of the 
world.of nations _or civil world, which, since men had made it, men 
could hope to know. (p. 331)* 


* All references are to editions specified in the Booklist. 
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Here, against the grain of the time, the ‘natural sciences’ are 
rejected but the ‘human sciences’ given a startling new 
emphasis. We can know what we have made, indeed know by 
the fact of making. The specific interpretations which Vico 
then offered are now of little interest, but his description of a 
mode of development which was at once, and interactively, 
the shaping of societies and the shaping of human minds is 
probably the effective origin of the general social sense of 
‘culture’. The concept itself was remarkably advanced by 
Herder, in Ideas on the Philosophy of the History of Mankind 
(1784-91). He accepted the emphasis on the historical self- 
development of humanity, but argued that this was much 
too complex to be reduced to the evolution of a single principle, 
and especially to something so abstract as ‘reason’; and, 
further, that it was much too variable to be reduced to a pro- 
gressive unilinear development culminating in ‘European 
civilization’. It was necessary, be argued, to speak of ‘cultures’ 
rather than ‘culture’, so as to acknowledge variability, and 
within any culture to recognize the complexity and variabi- 
lity of its shaping forces. The specific interpretations he then 
offered, in terms of ‘organic’ peoples and nations, and against 
the ‘external universalism’ of the Enlightenment, are elements 
of the Romantic movement and now of little active interest. 
But the idea of a fundamental social process which shapes speci- 
fic and distinct ‘ways of life’ is the effective origin of the 
comparative social sense of ‘culture’ and its now necessary 
plural ‘cultures’. 

The complexity of the concept of ‘culture’ is then remarkable. 
It became a noun of ‘inner’ process, specialized to its presumed 
agencies in ‘intellectual life’ and ‘the arts’. It became also a noun 
of general process, specialized to its presumed configurations in 
‘whole ways of life’. It played a crucial role in definitions of ‘the 
arts’ and ‘the humanities’, from the first sense. It played an 
equally crucial role in definitions of the ‘human sciences’ and 
the ‘social sciences’, in the second sense. Each tendency is ready 
to deny any proper use of the concept to the other, in spite of 
many attempts at reconciliation. In any modern theory of cul- 
ture, but perhaps especially in a Marxist theory, this complexity 
is a source of great difficulty. The problem of knowing, at the 
outset, whether this would be a theory of ‘the arts and intellec- 
tual life’ in their relations to ‘society’, or a theory of the social 
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process which creates specific and different ‘ways of life’, is only 


the most obvious problem. 
The first substantial problem is in attitudes towards ‘civiliza- 


tion’. Here the decisive intervention of Marxism was the 
analysis of ‘civil society’, and what within its terms was known 
as ‘civilization’, as a specific historical form: bourgeois society 
as Created by the capitalist mode of production. This provided 
an indispensable critical perspective, but it was still largely 
contained within the assumptions which had produced the con- 
cept: that of a progressive secular development, most obviously; 
but also that of a broadly unilinear development. Bourgeois 
society and capitalist production were at once heavily attacked 
and seen as historically progressive (the latter in received terms, 
as in “the bourgeoisie ... has made barbarian and semi- 
barbarian countries dependent on the civilized ones”, Com- 
munist Manifesto, 53), Socialism would supersede them as the 
next and highest stage of the development. 

It is important to compare this inherited perspective with 
other elements in Marxism and in the radical and socialist 
movements which preceded it. Often, especially in the earlier 
movements, influenced by an alternative tradition, including 
the radical critique of ‘civilization’, it was not the progressive 
but the fundamentally contradictory character of this develop- 
ment that was decisive. ‘Civilization’ had produced not only 
wealth, order, and refinement, but as part of the same process 
poverty, disorder, and degradation, It was attacked for its ‘artifi- 
ciality— its glaring contrasts with a ‘natural’ or ‘human’ order. 
The values upheld against it were not those of the next higher 
stage of development, but of an essential human brotherhood, 
often expressed as something to be recovered as well as gained. 
These two tendencies in Marxism, and in the wider socialist 
movement, have often in effect been brought together, but in 
theory and especially in the analysis of subsequent historical 
practice need to be radically distinguished. 

The next decisive intervention of Marxism was the rejection of 
what Marx called ‘idealist historiography’, and in that sense of 
the theoretical procedures of the Enlightenment. History was 
not seen (or not always or primarily seen) as the overcoming of 
ignorance and superstition by knowledge and reason. What that 
account and perspective excluded was material history, the 
history of labour, industry as the ‘open book of the human 
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faculties’. The original notion of ‘man making his own history’ 
was given a new radical content by this emphasis on ‘man 
making himself’ through producing his own means of life. For 
all its difficulties in detailed demonstration this was the most 
important intellectual advance in all modern social thought. It 
offered the possibility of overcoming the dichotomy between 
‘society’ and ‘nature’, and of discovering new constitutive rela- 
tionships between ‘society’ and ‘economy’. As a specification of 
the basic element of the social process of culture it was a recov- 
ery of the wholeness of history. It inaugurated the decisive 
inclusion of that material history which had been excluded from 
the ‘so-called history of civilization, which is all a history of 
religions and states’. Marx's own history of capitalism is only 
the most eminent example. 

But there are difficulties within this achievement. Its 
emphasis on social process, of a constitutive kind, was qualified 
by the persistence of an earlier kind of rationalism, related to the 
assumption of progressive unilinear development, as in one 
version of the discovery of the ‘scientific laws’ of society. This 
weakened the constitutive and strengthened a more instrumen- 
tal perspective. Again, the stress on material history, especially 
within the necessary polemics of its establishment, was in one 
special way compromised. Instead of making cultural history 
material, which was the next radical move, it was made depen- 
dent, secondary, ‘superstructural’: a realm of ‘mere’ ideas, 
beliefs, arts, customs, determined by the basic material history. 
What matters here is not only the element of reduction; it is the 
reproduction, in an altered form, of the separation of ‘culture’ 
from material social life, which had been the dominant tendency 
in idealist cultural thought. Thus the full possibilities of the 
concept of culture as a constitutive social process, creating 
specific and different ‘ways of life’, which could have been 
remarkably deepened by the emphasis on a material social pro- 
cess, were for a long time missed, and were often in practice 
superseded by an abstracting unilinear universalism. At the 
same time the significance of the alternative concept of culture, 
defining ‘intellectual life’ and ‘the arts’, was compromised by its 
apparent reduction to ‘superstructural’ status, and was left to be 
developed by those who, in the very process of idealizing it, 
broke its necessary connections with society and history and, in 
the areas of psychology, art, and belief, developed a powerful 
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alternative sense of the constitutive human process itself. It is 
then not surprising that in the twentieth century this alternative 
sense has come to overlay and stifle Marxism, with some war- 
rant in its most obvious errors, but without having to face the 
real challenge which was implicit, and so nearly clarified, in the 
original Marxist intervention. 

In the complex development of the concept of ‘culture’, which 
has of course now been incorporated into so many different 
systems and practices, there is one decisive question which was 
returned to again and again in the formative period of the eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries but which was on the 
whole missed, or at least not developed, ia the first stage of 
Marxism. This is the question of human language, which was an 
understandabie preoccupation of the historians of ‘civilization’, 
and a central, even a defining question, for the theorists of a 
constitutive process of ‘culture’, from Vico to Herder and 
beyond. Indeed, to understand the full implications of the idea 
of a ‘constitutive human process’ it is to changing concepts of 
language that we must turn. 


aa 


2. Language 





A definition of language is always, implicitly or explicitly, a 
definition of human beings in the world. The received major 
categories—‘world’, ‘reality’, ‘nature,’ ‘human'—may be coun- 
terposed or related to the category ‘language’, but it is now a 
commonplace to observe that all categories, including the 
category ‘language’, are themselves constructions in language, 
and can thus only with an effort, and within a particular system 
of thought, be separated from language for relational inquiry. 
Such efforts and such systems, nevertheless, constitute a major 
part of the history of thought. Many of the problems which have 
emerged from this history are relevant to Marxism, and in cer- 
tain areas Marxism itself has contributed to them, by extension 
from its basic revaluation, in historical materialism, of the 
received major categories. Yet it is significant that, by compari- 
son, Marxism has contributed very little to thinking about lan- 
guage itself. The result has been either that limited and unde- 
veloped versions of language as a ‘reflection’ of ‘reality’ have 
been taken for granted, or that propositions about language, 
developed within or in the forms of other and often antagonistic 
systems of thought, have been synthesized with Marxist propos- 
itions about other kinds of activity, in ways which are not only 
ultimately untenable but, in our own time, radically limiting to 
the strength of the social propositions. The effects on cultural 
theory, and in particular on thinking about literature, have been 
especially marked. 

The key moments which should be of interest to Marxism, in 
the development of thinking about language, are, first, the 
emphasis on language as activity and, second, the emphasis on 
the history of language. Neither of these positions, on its own, is 
enough to restate the whole problem. It is the conjunction and 
consequent revaluation of each position that remains necessary. 
Butin different ways, and with significant practical results, each 
position transformed those habitual conceptions of language 
which depended on and supported relatively static ways of 
thinking about human beings in the world. 

The major emphasis on language as activity began in the 
eighteenth century, in close relation to the idea of men having 
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made their own society, which we have seen as acentral element 
in the new concept of ‘culture’. In the previously dominant 
tradition, through all its variations, ‘language’ and ‘reality’ had 
been decisively separated, so that philosophical inquiry was 
from the beginning an inquiry into the connections between 
these apparently separate orders. The pre-Socratic unity of the 
logos, in which language was seen as at one with the order of the 
world and of nature, with divine and human law, and with 
reason, had been decisively broken and in effect forgotten. The 
radical distinction between ‘language’ and ‘reality’, as between 
‘consciousness’ and ‘the material world’, corresponding to 
actual and practical divisions between ‘mental’ and ‘physical’ 
activity, had become so habitual that serious attention seemed 
naturally concentrated on the exceptionally complicated conse- 
quent relations and connections. Plato’s major inquiry into lan- 
guage (in the Cratylus) was centred on the problem of the cor- 
rectness of naming, in which the interrelation of ‘word’ and 
‘thing’ can be seen to originate either in ‘nature’ or in ‘conven- 
tion’. Plato’s solution was in effect the foundation of idealist 
thought: there is an intermediate but constitutive realm, which 
is neither ‘word’ nor ‘thing’ but ‘form’, ‘essence’, or ‘idea’. The 
investigation of either ‘language’ or ‘reality’ was then al ways, at 
root, an investigation of these constitutive (metaphysical) forms. 

Yet, given this basic assumption, far-reaching inquiries into 
the uses of language could be undertaken in particular and 
specialized ways. Language as a way of indicating reality could 
be studied as logic. Language as an accessible segment of reality, 
especially in its fixed forms in writing, could be siudied as 
grammar, in the sense ofits formal and ‘external’ shape. Finally, 
within the distinction between language and reality, language 
could be conceived as an instrument used by men for specific 
and distinguishable purposes, and these could be studied in 
rhetoric and in the associated poetics. Through prolonged aca- 
demic and scholastic development, these three great branches of 
language study—logic, grammar, and rhetoric—though 
formally associated in the medieval trivium, became specific 
and eventually separated disciplines. Thus though they made 
major practical advances, they either foreclosed examination 
of the form of the basic distinction between ‘language’ and 
‘reality’, or determined the grounds, and especially the terms, 
in which such an examination might be made. 


aan 
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This is notably the case with the important medieval concept 
of sign, which has been so remarkably readopted in modern 
linguistic thought. ‘Sign’, from Latin signum, a mark ortoken, is 
intrinsically a concept based on a distinction between ‘lan- 
guage’ and ‘reality’. It is an interposition between ‘word’ and 
‘thing’ which repeats the Platonic interposition of ‘form’, 
‘essence’, or ‘idea’, but now in accessible linguistic terms. Thus 
in Buridan ‘natural signs’ are the universal mental counterparts 
of reality and these are matched, by convention, with the ‘artifi- 
cial signs’ which are physical sounds or letters. Given this 
starting-point, important investigations of the activity of lan- 
guage (but not of language as an activity) could be undertaken: 
for example, the remarkable speculative grammars of medieval 
thought, in which the power of sentences and of the modes of 
construction which underlay and complicated simple empirical 
notions of ‘naming’ was described and investigated. Mean- 
while, however, the trivium itself, and especially grammar and 
rhetoric, moved into relatively formal, though immensely 
learned, demonstrations of the properties of a given body of 
‘classical’ written material. What was later to be known as 
‘literary study’, and from the early seventeenth century as 
‘criticism’, developed from this powerful, prestigious, and 
limited mode. 

Yet the whole question of the distinction between ‘language’ 
and ‘reality’ was eventually forced into consciousness, initially 
in a surprising way. Descartes, in reinforcing the distinction and 
making it more precise, and in demanding that the criterion of 
connection should be not metaphysical or conventional but 
grounded in scientific knowledge, provoked new questions by 
the very force of his scepticism about the old answers. It was in 
response to Descartes that Vico proposed his criterion that we 
can have full knowledge only of what we can ourselves make or 
do. In one decisive respect this response was reactionary. Since 
men have not in any obvious sense made the physical world, a 
powerful new conception of scientific knowledge was ruled out 
a priori and was, as before, reserved to God. Yet on the other 
hand, by insisting that we can understand society because we 
have made it, indeed that we understand it not abstractly but in 
the very process of making it, and that the activity of language is 
central in this process, Vico opened a whole new dimension. 

It was and is difficult to grasp this dimension, initially 
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- because Vico embedded it in what can be read as a schematic 
account of the stages of language development: the notorious 
three stages of divine, heroic, and human. Rousseau, repeating 
these three stages as ‘historical’ and interpreting them as stages 
of declining vigour, gave a form of argument to the Romantic 
Movement—the revival of literature as a revival of the ‘original’, 
‘primal’ power of language. But this at once obscured the newly 
active sense of history (specializing it to regeneration and ulti- 
mately, as this failed, to reaction) and the newly active sense of 
language, which in being specialized to literature could be 
marked off as a special case, a special entity, a special function, 
leaving the ‘non-literary’ relations of language to reality as con- 
ventional and as alienated as before. To take Vico's three stages 
literally, or indeed as ‘stages’ at all, is to lose sight, as he did, of 
the dimension he had opened. For what was crucial, in his 
account of language, was that it emerged only at the human 
stage, the divine being that of mute ceremonies and rituals and 
the heroic that of gestures and signs. Verbal language is then 
distinctively human; indeed, constitutively human. This was 
the point taken up by Herder, who opposed any notion of lan- 
guage being ‘given’ to man (as by God) and, in effect, the appar- 
ently alternative notion of language being ‘added’ to ran, as a 
special kind of acquisition or tool. Language is then, positively, 
a distinctively human opening of and opening to the world: not 
a distinguishable or instrumental but a constitutive faculty. 
Historically this emphasis on language as constitutive, like 
the closely related emphasis on human developmentas culture, 
must be seen as an attempt both to preserve some idea of the 
generally human, in face of the analytical and empirical proce- 
dures of a powerfully developing natural science, end to assert 
an idea of human creativity, in face of the increased understand- 
ing of the properties of the physical worid, and of consequently 
causal explanations from thern. As such this whole tendency 
was in constant danger of becoming simply a new kind of 
idealism—‘humanity’ and ‘creativity’ being projected as 
essences—while the tendencies it opposed moved towards a 
new kind of objective materialism. This specific fission, so fate- 
ful in all subsequent thought, was in effect masked and ratified 
by a newly conventional distinction between ‘art’ (litera- 
ture)—-the sphere of ‘humanity’ and ‘creativity'—and ‘science’ 
(‘positive knowledge’)—the knowable dimension of the physi- 
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cal world and of physical human beings within it. Each of the 
key terms—art’, ‘literature’, and ‘science’, together with the 
associated ‘culture’ and with sucha newly necessary specializa- 
tion as ‘aesthetic’ and the radical distinction between ‘experi- 
ence’ and ‘experiment’—changed in meaning between the early 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The resulting con- 
flicts and confusions were severe, but it is significant that in the 
new situation of the nineteenth century the issues were never 
really joined on the ground of Janguage, at any radical level, 
though it was precisely in relation to language that the newly 
conventional distinctions most needed to be challenged. 

What happened instead was an extraordinary advance in 
empirical knowledge of languages, and a wholly remarkable 
analysis and classification of this knowledge in terms which set 
some of the basic questions aside. It is impossible to separate this 
movement from its political history, within the dynamic 
development of Western societies in a period of extending col- 
onialism. Older studies of language had been largely contained 
within the model of the dead ‘classical’ languages (whichtill 
effectively determined ‘grammar’ in both its syntactic and liter- 
ary senses) and of the ‘derived’ modern vernaculars. European 
exploration and colonization, meanwhile, had been dramati- 
cally expanding the available range of linguistic material. The 
critical encounter was between the European and Indian civili- 
zations: not only in available languages but in European contact 
with the highly developed methods of Indic grammatical scho- 
lars, with their alternative body of ‘classical’ texts. It was as an 
Englishman in India that William Jones learned Sanskrit and 
from an observation of its resemblances to Latin and Greek 
began the work which led to classification of the Indo-European 
(Aryan ) and other ‘families’ of languages. 

This work, based on comparative analysis and classification, 
was procedurally very close to the evolutionary biology with 
which it is contemporary. It is one of the major periods of all 
scholarly investigation, empirically founding not only the major 
classifications of language families, including schemes of their 
evolutionary development and relationships, but also, within 
these schemes, discovering certain ‘laws’ of change, notably of 
sound-change. In one area this movement was ‘evolutionary’ in 
a particular sense: in its postulate of a proto-language (proto- 
Indo-European) from which the major ‘family’ had developed. 
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But in its later stages it was ‘evolutionary’ also in another sense. 
Increasing rigour in the study of sound-changes associated one 


branch of language study with natural science, so thata system _ 


of linguistic phonetics marched with physical studies of the 
language _— te add the evolutionary origins of speech, This” 


tendency culminated in major work in the physiology of speech 


_and_i the field si tly designated within this area as 
“experimental psychol 
This identification of language-use as a problem in psychol- 


ogy was fo Have major effects on concepts_of language. But 
“neanwhite-withii general language-studies there was a new 
phase which reinforced inherent tendencies to objectivism. 
What was characteristically studied in comparative philology 


was a body of records of language: in effect, centrally, the alien / 
written word. This assumption of the defining material of study” 


was already present, of course, in the earlier phase of ‘classical’ 
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indeed, characteristically, found to be not objective enough. 
Assimilation of these even more alien languages to the 


Centra of Indo-European _philology—the natural reflex of 


tural imperialism>—was scientifically resisted and checked 
by necessary procedures which, assuming only the presence of 
an alien system, found ways of studying it in its own (intrinsic 
and structural) terms. This approach was a further gain in scien- 
tific description, with its own remarkable results, but atthe level 





¢—of theory it was the final reinforcement of a concept of language 
‘ as an (alien) objective system, __ an = 


aradoxically, this approach had even deeper effect through 
one of the necessary corrections of procedure which followed 
from the new phase of contact with languages without texts. 
Earlier procedures had been determined by the fact that a lan- 
guage almost invariably presented itself in specific past texts: 


finished monologic utterances. Actual speech, even when it was 















language studies: Greek, Latin, Hebrew. But then the modes of available, was seen as derived, éither historically into ve 

access to a widerrange of languagesrepeated this earlier stance: Si lars,or practically into spee hich were instances of the 
that of the privileged (scientific) observer of a body of alien fl Pp fundamental (textual) forms of the language. Language-use 
written material. Methodological decisions, substantially simi- al Bors 


yld-then-hardly ever be seen as itself active and Constitutive. 
And this was reinforced by the political relations of the 
observer—observed, where the ‘language-habits’ studied, over a 
range from the speech of con naan and dom: es to 


the ‘dialects’ of outlying or soci infe: theoreti- 


lar to those being developed in the closely related new science of 
anthropology, followed from this effective situation. On the one 
hand there was the highly productive application of modes of 
systematic observation, classification, and analysis. On the 
other hand there was the largely unnoticed consequence of the 


alien material: in 1 texts, the records of a past risto’ y; in spe % 
the activity of an alien people in subordinate = Miter absence of ‘standand” oF 


vist character of the underlying general theory came to limit 





r 
constitutive. The consequent objectivism of fundamental pro- guage came to be seen as a fixed, objective, and in these senses 
cedure was intensely productive at the level of description, but iven’ system, W eoretical and practical priority over 
necessarily any consequent definition of language had to be a “7; what were descri as ‘utte: ater as ‘performance’). 
definition of a (specialized) philological system. In a later phase \_-/ Thus the living speech of human beings in their spec 
of this Contact between privileged observer and alien language relationships in the world was theoretically reduced to 
material, in the special circumstances of North America where instances and examples of a system which lay beyond them. 
hundreds of native American (Amerindian) languages were in The major retical expressio: is reified’ i 


danger of dying out after the completion of European conquest of language came in the twenti ; aU 
and domination, the earlier philological procedures were sure; which has close affinities to the objectivist sociology of 
SU 1as Close affinities to the objectivist sociology Of 
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ous, ed in normatively identical forms; its ‘utterances’ _ 
(paroles) are then seen as ‘individual’ (in abstract distinction 
from ‘social’ uses of “a particular language code’ through an 
enabling ‘psycho-physical mechanism’. The practical results of 
this profound theoretical development, in all its phases, have 
been exceptionally productive and striking. The great body of 
philological scholarship has been complemented by a remarka-< 
ble body of linguistic studies, in which the controlling concept 
of language as a formal system has opened the way to penetrat- _ 
ing descriptions of actual language operations and many of their 
underlying ‘laws’. 

This achievement has an ironic relation with Marxism, On the 
one hand it repeats an important and often dominant tendency 
within Marxism itself, over a range from the comparative 
analysis and classification of stages of a society, through the 
discovery of certain fundamental laws of change within these 
systematic stages, to the assertion of acontrolling ‘social’ system 
which is a prior inaccessible to ‘individual’ acts of will and 
intelligence. This apparent affinity explains the attempted 
synthesis of Marxism ani ural [inguistics-which has been_ 
so influential a phenomenon of the mid-twentieth century. But 

arxists ha o notice, first, that history, in its 
specific, active, and connecting senses, has disappeared (in one 
tendency ines been theoretically excluded) from this account of | 
sO central a social activity as language; and second, that the ~ 
categories in which this version of systenr has been developed 
are the familiar bourgeois categories in which an abstract sep- 
aration and distinction between thé ‘individital’ and the-social’. 
have become so ‘habitual that they are taken as ‘natural’ ~ | 
starting-points. 7 woe eee 

In fact there was little specifically Marxist work on language 
before the twentieth century. In their chapter on Feuerbach in 
The German Ideology Marx and Engels touched on the subject, 
as part of their influential argument against pure, directive con- _ 


Le pogo Saussure the social] nature of language is expres- 
sed as a system (langue), which is at once stable and autonom- 


sciousness. Recapitulating the ‘moments’ or ‘aspects’ of a 
materialist conception of history, they wrote: = 


Only now, after having considered four moments, four aspects of the 
fundamental historical relationships, do we find that man also posses- _ 
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uage. Language is as old as 


f 
consctousness, lan; e is practical consciousness, as itexistsforothe 
men, and for that reason is really beginning to exist for me personally as 





well; for language, like c iousn nly arises from the need, fh —— 
necessity, of intercourse with other men. (GI, 19) (> 


me \V 


So far as it goes, this account is wholly compatible with the }/ 
emphasis on language as practical, constitutive activity. The 
difficulty arises, as it had also arisen in a different form in 
previous accounts, when the idea of the constitutive is broken 
down into elements which are then temporally ordered. Thus 
there is an obvious danger, in the thinking of Vico and Herder, of 
making language ‘primary’ and ‘original’, not in the acceptable 
sense that it is a necessary part of the very act of human self- — 


creation, butin the related and available sense of language asthe 

Tounding-clement-in- humanity "ii tie begining was the 

Word">iris precisely the sense of language as an Zatiesolible 

element of human self-creation that gives any acceptable-mean=.— 
ig to its des ti 


ix ion as ‘constitutive’. To_make it precede all 
other conpasted activi ities is (6 claimsomething quite diffrent — - 


The idea of language as constitutive is always in danger of this 
kind of reduction. Not only, however, in the direction of the. 
isolated creative word, which becomes idealism,but also_as__ 
actua appened, in-objectivist materialism-and positivism 
wince "aa wackd’ ce vastly’ OF suck] paclity ta cotea Eells = 
projected as tig pee sti Formation to-sbicd- lengua lt [7 


simply a response. 
~ What Marx and Engels actually say, in this passage, points to 
simultaneity and totality. The ‘fundamental historical relation- 


ships’ are seen as ‘moments’ or ‘aspects’, and man then ‘also 
possesses’ consciousness’. Moreover, this language is material: 
the “agitated layers of air, sounds”, which are produced by the 
physical body. It is then not a question of any temporal priori’ 


pip rigsiarer ermal considered as a separable act. 
e distinctively human mode of this primary material produc- 


tion has been characterized in three aspects: needs, new needs, 
and human reproduction—“not of course to be taken as three 
different stages ... but... which have existed simultaneously 
since the dawn of history and the first men, and still assert 
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themselves in history today”. The distinctive humanity of the 
development is then expressed by the fourth ‘aspect’, that such 
production is from the beginning also a social relationship. It 
then involves from the beginning, as a necessary element, that 
practical consciousness which is language. 

Thus far the emphasis is primarily ‘constitutive’, in the sense 
of an indissoluble totality of development. But it is easy to see 
how, in this direction also, what begins as a mode of analysis of 
aspects of a total process develops towards philosophical or 


the\idealist separation of “Tanguagé” from “reality” but simply — 


reverse their priority—and towards historival categories, in 
is, fi terial social production and then (rather 






than also) languag 

In its predominantly positivist development, from the late 
nineteenth to the mid-twentieth century, a dominant kind of 
Marxism made this practical reduction: not so much directly in 
language theory, which on the whole was neglected, but habitu- 
ally in its accounts of consciousness and in its analyses of the 


practical language activities which were grouped under the — 


categories of ‘ideology’ and ‘the superstructure’. Moreover this~ 
Tendency was reinforced by the wrong kind of association with 
important scientific work on the physical means of language. 
This association was wholly compatible with an emphasis on 
language as material, but, given the practical separation of ‘the 
world’ and ‘the language in which we speak about it’, or in 
another form, of ‘reality’ and ‘consciousness’, the materiality of 
language could be grasped only as physical—a set of physical 
properties—and not as material activity: in fact the ordinary 
scientistic dissociation of the abstracted physical faculty from 
its actual human use. The resulting situation had been well 
described, in another context, by Marx, in the first ‘thesis’ on 
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This was indeed the situation in thinking about language. For 
the active emphases of Vico and Herder had meanwhile been 
remarkably developed, notably by Wilhelm von Humboldt. Here_ 
the inherited problem of the origin of language had been 
remarkably restated..Language “vf course developed at some 
point in evolutionary history, but it is not only that we have 
virtually no information about this; it is mainly that any human 
investigation of so constitutive an activity finds language 
already there in itself and in its presumed object of study. Lan- 
guage has then to be seen as a persistent kind of creation and —. 
re-creation;.a-dynamic presence and a constant regenerative 
process, But this emphasis, again, can mové in different direc- _ 
tions. It could reasonably have been associated with the 
emphasis of whole, indissoluble practice, in which the 
‘dynamic presence’ and the ‘constant regenerative. process’ 
would be necessary forms of the ‘production and reproduction _ 
of Teal life’ similarly conceived. What happened instead, in 





‘Humboldt and especially after him, was a projection of this idea 


of activity into essentia ly sasaliat and quasi-social forms: either 


the ‘nation’, based on an abstract version of the‘ folk-mind’ or the _ 


(ahistorical) “collective consciousness’; or the ‘collective spirit’, 
the dbstract creative capacity—self-creative but prior to and 


—_— 


separate from material social practice, as in Hegel;, or, persua-_ 
sively, the ‘individual’, abstracted and defined as ‘creative sub- 
jectivity”, the starting-pomt of meaning ~~~ 
The influence of these various projections has been deep and 
prolonged. The abstract idea of the ‘nation’ could be readily 
connected with major philological_-werk_on_the ‘families’ 






langusges and on the distinctivednherited properties of - 
lar languages. The abstract idea of the ‘individual’ cou 


feadily connected with the emphasis on a primary subjective 


fa a-consequent ‘source’ of meaning and ‘creativity. | 
-/~ which emerged in the Romantic concepts of ‘art’ and ‘literature 
—s eink ( i and which defined a major part of the development of ‘psychol}- } 
—— ¢ ‘ Sis 
The chief defect of al ialis t including F bach’'s) is, ogy - : 
thee biject, es Gugerialismp Oe eek on moen t New Thus the stress on language as activity, which was the crucial 


that the object, reality, what We apprehend through our senses, is. ; 
understood only in the form of the object of contemplation contribution of this line of thinking, and which was a crucial 
ractice; 1 correction of the inherent passivity, usually formalized in the 


(anschauung); but not as sensuous human activity, as prac h_activit 
subjectivel . Hetice in opposition to materialism the tctve sidowas s metaphor of ‘reflection’, of positivism and objectivist 
Pele ohana pariaseinnsthenar materialism, was in turn reduced from specific activities (then 

s ate ee necessarily social and material, or, in the full sense, historical) to 


- —~! 


Feuerbach: 
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ideas of such activity, categorized as ‘nation’ or ‘spirit’ or the 
‘Geative individual’. It is significant that one-of these categories, 
the"individaal” Tot the specific, unique human being, who 
cannot of course be in doubt, but the generalization of the com- 
mon property of all these beings as ‘individuals’ or ‘subjects’, 
which are already social categories, with immediate social 
implications), was prominent also within the dominant ten- 
dency of objectivist materialism. The exclusion of activity,-of_ 
making, from the category of ‘objective vé reality’ left it contemp- 


Tated only by ‘subjects’; who might in one version be ignored in- 
bred enn f wh ie the active ee ‘rep laced 





eae It became a tool or an instrument or. 
jum aera up by individusts when they had something to. 
icate, as distinct from the fac ulty w which made them... 
from the beginning, not only able to relate and communicate, _ 
bit in real terms to be practically conscious and 80 9 to pos possess the _ 
activé é. a oe 
ainst this reduction of language to instrumentality, the idea 
ofilenguade as expression, which was the main outcome of the 
idealist version of language as activity, was evidently attractive. 
It appeared literally to speak to an experience of language which 
the rival theory, confined to passing information, exchanging 
messages, naming objects, in effect suppressed. It could include 
the experience of speaking with others, of participating in lan- 
guage, of making and responding to rhythm or intonation which 
had no simple ‘information’ or ‘message’ or ‘object’ content: the 
experience, indeed, which was most evident in ‘literature’ and 
which was even, by specialization, made identical with it. Yet 
what actually happened was a deep split, which produced its 
own powerful categories of separation, some of them old terms 
in new forms: categorical divisions between the ‘referential’ and 
the ‘emotive’, between the ‘denotative’ and the ‘connotative’, 
between ‘ordinary language’ and ‘literary language’. Certainly 
the uses towards which these categories point can be distin- 
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guished as the elements of specific practices, defined by specific 
situations. But their projection as categories, and then their 
further projection as separate entities, separate ‘bodies’ of 
language-use, permitted a dissolution and specialization which 
for a long time prevented the basic issues of the unfinished 
argument about language from becoming focused within a 
single area of discourse. 

Marxism might have become this area of discourse, but it had 
developed its own forms of limitation and specialization. The 
most evident of these was a specialization of the whole material 
social process to ‘labour’, which was then more and more nar- 
rowly conceived. This had its effect in the important argument 
about the origins and development of language, which could 
have been reopened in the context of the new science of 
evolutionary physical anthropology. What happened instead 
was an application of the abstract concept of ‘labour’ as the _ 
single effective origin. This, ina modern authoritative account: 


First labour, then articulate speech, were the two chief stimuli under 
the influence of which the brain of the ape gradualy changed into the 
human brain. (Fundamentals of Dialectical linterkicn. ism Schneier- 
son, Moscow, 1967, 105) 


This not only establishes an abstract, two-stage temporal 
development. It also converts both labour and language to 
‘stimuli’, when the real emphasis should be on connected prac- 


tice. This leads to an abstraction of evolutionary stages: 

— 
The development of labour brought the members of the community 
more closely together, for it enabled them to extend their joint activity 
and to support each other. Labour relations gave ri: d to the need for__ 


imitive men to speak and communicate wi each on 
ak - es ——-—— «bid. 105) 


This is in effect an idealism of abstracted | stimuli and needs. It 
ust be contrasted with a properly materialist theory, in which— 
\ labour and language, as practices, can n be seen as evolutionarily 
| and_historically constitutive: 


The argument that there could be no language without all the structure 
of modern man is precisely the same as the old theory that human hands 
made implement-making and using possible. But the implements are 
thousands of years older than hands of the modern human form. Mod- 
ern speech-producing structures are the result of the evolutionary suc- 


— 
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Cess of Jan, : the uniquely human hand is the result of the 
ovolintionaty strcres af implements. (J. S. Washburn and J. B, Lancas- 


ter, Current Anthropology, vol. 12, No. 3, 1971) 

Any constitutiv eory of practice) and especially a materialist | 
theory, has important effects beyond the question of origins, in | 
Hi 


| time: a restatement which goes beyond the ries | 
Of ‘Tanguage”an ity’ Yet orthodox Marxism remained | 


Stuck in reflection theory, because this was the only plausible 
materialist connection between the received abstract categories: 
Reflection theory, in its first period, was itself specialized to 
crude Stimulus-and-response models, adapted from positivist 
Physiology. In its second period, in the later work of Pavlov, it 
added, as a way of dealing with the special properties of lan- 
8uage, the concept of the ‘second signal system’, the first being 


point<[, §~ Vyp Tho 
Propo: Dee nsery- Stitt named e ae signal 
system’ ‘ age and Consciousnéss are freed from 
foples analogies wath physical Perception. His work on the 
deve opment of Janguage in children, and on the crucial prob- 
lem of ‘inner speech’, provided a new starting-point, within a— 
historical-materialist perspective. But for a generation, in 
orthodox Markimenr thie ees neglected. Meanwhile the work of 
N. S. Marr, based on older models, tied language to the “super- 
structure’ and even to simple class bases. Dogmatic positions, 
taken from other areas of Marxist thinking, limited the necessary 
theoretica) developments. It is ironic that the influence of Marr 
Was in effect ended by Stalin in 1950 with declarations that 
language was not ‘part of the superstructure’ and that languages »- 
did not have any essential ‘class character’ but rather a ‘national. / 
aracter’. fronic because though the declaFations were neces- 
ry, t context, they simply threw the argument back to a 
much earlier stage, in which the status of ‘reflection’ and, very 
SPeCifically, the status of ‘the superstructure’, had, in Marxist 
terms, needed question. By this time, moreover, linguistics had 
come to be dominated by a specific and distinctive form of 


t 
gbjectivism, which had produced the powerful systems of struc- 
turalism and semiotics. It was at tiis point that senerally Mase 
ist posttions in other fields, especially in the popular form of 
objectively determined systems, were_practically synthesized 
with theories of language which, from a fully Marxist posttion— 
needed to be profoundly opposed. ma 

~—~Such theories had been profoundly opposed in the 1920s in 
Leningrad, where the beginnings of a school of Marxist 
linguistics, of a significant kind, had in fact emerged. It is best 
represented by the work of V.N. Vologinoy) whose Marxism and 
the Philosophy of Language a >in itions; 
and 1930; the second edition has been translated into English 
(Matejka and Titunik, New York and London, 1973). It.is now 
widely believed that VoloSinov was the pen-name of M.M. 
Bakhtiti, author of a study of Dastoavaky (Problemy Ivor cestva: 
Dostcavekogo, TS25 mew version, with new title, Problemy 
poetiki Dostoevskogo, 1963); see also ‘P.N. Medvedev’ (author of 
Formal’ny metod vy literaturovedenii—kriticeskoe vvedenie v 
sociologiceskuju poétiku—The Formal Method in Literary 
Scholarship: a critical introduction to sociological 
poetics—1928). However this may be, we can conveniently refer 
to the text published under that name as Vologinov. 

Volosinov's decisive contribution was fo find a way beyond 
the powerful but partial theories of expression and objective 
system. He found it in fundamentally Marxist terms, though he 
had to begin by saying that Marxist thinking about language was 
virtually non-existent. His originality lay in the fact that 5 

(nat seek to apply other Marxist tent to tanguage OST ee W/ 


—L 





\ tary he reconsidered the whole problem o anguagé within a 
general Marxist orientation. This ed him to activi 
{ (the strengtt of the idealist emphasis after Hum S_SOcia! 


4 / activity anidto-see system’ (the strength o 
s linguistics im-retation To This satel sete a ty an d not, as had 
\ hithe?to-beenthe formally separat m.it. Thus in draw- 
ing on the strengths of the alternative traditions, and in setting 
them side by side showing their connected radical weaknesses, 
he opened the way to a new kind of theory which had been 
necessary for more than a century. 
Much of his effort went to recovering the full emphasis on 
language as activity, as practical Consciousness, which ha 


weakened and in effect denied by its specialization to a closed 
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cindivicnel conse te. Ok Tanes peyene in strength ot. ment carries is thus inevitably conventional (thus far agreeing 
meanings, as distinct from the alternative assum son ota with orthodox semiotic theory), but it is not arbitrary*and, cru- 
—adesel femnl ayWtati—Velolinoy axiued thet quesatan, wan. cially, it is not fixed. On the contrary the fusion of formal ele 
Ll Teast a socal Wea, daca on cad aterm a ment and meaning [and it is this fact of dynamicfasion which — 
Ry ae AE fand this denanded ieieacovertna & elationshin. 2" ~ 4 makes retention of the ‘binary description misleading) is the _ 
ra social ~as distinct both from the idealist reduction of the social ~ (a Eee in the ocr pi a-xeal procere of socid development, Aer 
¢ foan inherited, ready-made se ag es cooae Leona s activities of speech and in the continuing development of a 
( whi ak all creativity was individual, ar] r wi re by ie language. Indeed signs can exist only when this active social 
| jpfojectton oF the social a Sa eTaeen ee ore vee relationship is posited. The usable sign—the fusion of formal 
and governed only by ita inkacsal Taws: withinwhich and solely —_ rorneage Aer product of this continuing apacch- 
according Ww Which. Seg i ound Bak oo e y y= activity between real individuals who_are_in_some_continuing 
root, depends on the same error: of separa iting the Sa ode (1 social relationship. The ‘sign’ is in this ct, but 
/ iridividual meaningful acti ngfal activity (though the rival positions then wot simply theit-pust product, a so ¢ rified accounts of an—. 
/ valued the” separated elements differently).—Against the always-given’ language system. The real commiinicative pra: 
} psychologism of the idealist emphasis, Vologinov argued that Gncts, wiih se usable signs are mn the ee A an 
| “consciousness takes shape and being in the material of signs ae ore cont nuing social aes dato welder eearei aa 
i created by an organized group in the process of its social inter- © bet and within _ acs the are shaped, bul to which they than. . 
_ course. The individual consciousness is nurtured on signs; it de- a _— y cont an continu sooess: This isat ones 
\_rives its growth from them; it reflects their logic and laws” (13). pn ation — widuat — pd — 
Normally, it is at just this point (and the danger is always pein ‘ tn hn which the a Sa patho — 
increased by retaining the concept of ‘sign’, which Vologinov systeitt and ‘expression’ had divided and dissociated. We than 
sevalued het continued $0 use) that cbiectisinn finale ite entre find not a reified ‘language “ardsoctety” but an active social 
“The material h-aiana? can tie trantlaied eneeeteni a = ee y- - language. Nor (to glance back at_positivist and orthodox 
evel can than he 3 ig _ System Ol signs -/1 is »” ) materialist theory) is_thislanguage a simple~reflection’ or_ 
stem _can then be projected (by some notion of a theoretical {45 ssion’ of ‘ ial reality’. What we have, rather, is a 
‘social contract’, as in Saussure, protected from examination by , Ml are i _matene "Asoo coe eee ‘ 
the assumption of the priority of ‘synchronic’ over ‘diachronic’ sini es ak. i teeny Seen ee. 7 hich se-practoe! 
analysis) both beyond history and beyond any active c tion | elude produ —_ Sed ar eo yr reinarmey rede 
oa contemporary social life <n ance y Sea alge including productive activity. And, since this grasping is social 
-palemeeningfully participets, os distinct from seth cette lawn | and_continuaus (as distinct from the sbetreci eneosntcs 
and codes of an inaccoss Gle-Tinguistic system. Each side of Se ee cee i aaa ane. ee 
eT PTR pees m- if and “material existence’), i in an a 
Volosinov’s argument has 4 Continuing aieanre bet itisin his . oe slaty tt sofandta' bis oe cotnk is 
(incomplete) revaluation of the concept of ‘sign’ that his con- ee ag oe — er 
ieeenocnsy: alenitaance te sousaniiaes: term between the abstract entities, subject’ and object , on 
1 "eladhany wocepled that «’“sien’ in Iesigheas bad hadeed & which the propositions of idealism and orthodox materialism 
‘binary’ character.(In fact, as we shall see, his retention of these ae ee enn a De to pat St cee aes 
terms made it easier for the radical challenge of his work to be nguagets-’ {this active and. changing experi- 
missed.) That is to say, he agreed that the verbal sign is not * The question of whether a sign is ‘arbitrary’ 1s subject to some loca] confusion. 
equivalent to, nor simply a reflection of, the object or quality i term was ia het em at peti to indicate, recan 
which it indicates or expresses. The relation within the si thatmost verbal signs are not ‘images’ of things. But other senses of arbitrary 
. gn * . 4 . 
between the formal element and the meaning which this ele- Aor henginishely mneier or casel, hast Govelopeds ene vas eee = 
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ence; a dynamic.and articulated social presence in the world. 
Yet it remains true that the mode of articulation is specific. 
This te te part of tae Gots Wales formalism had grasped-The-~ 
articulation can be seen, and in some respects has to be seen, as 
both formal and systematic. A physical sound, like many other 
natural elements, may be made into a sign, but its distinction, 
Vologinov argued, is always evident: “a sign does not simply 
exist as part of a reality—it reflects and refracts another reality”. 
What distinguishes it as a sign, indeed what madeit ign, is in 
Te specific articulation of a meaning. 
~ Formali st linguistics had emphastzed this point, but it had not 
discerned that the process of articulation is necessarily also a__ 


material process, and that the sign itself-becomes part of a 
“ocally creo phvataland-mataial wor fal world: “whether in 
sound, physical mass, colour, movement of the body or the 
like”. Signification, the social creation of meanings through the 
use_of formal signs, is then 8 practical material activity; it is ~ ry 
literally, a means Of produc t is a specific form “of 
that practical consciousness which is inseparable fro from all social 
aterial activity. It is not, as formalism would make it, and as the 
idealist theory of expression had from the beginning assumed, 
an operation of and within ‘consciousness’, which then becomes 
a state or a process separated, a priori, from social material 
activity. It is, on the contrary, at once a distinctive materi 
process—the making of signs—and, in the central quality of its 
distinctiveness as practical consciousness, is involved from the 
beginning in all other human social and material activity. _J 
Formalist systems can appear to meet this point by referring it 
to the ‘already-given’, the ‘last-instance determination of the 
economic structure’, as in some current versions of structuralist 
Marxism. It is to avoid this kind of reduction that we must 










consider Volosinov’s crucial distinction between a ‘sign’ and.a — 


‘signal’. In reflexive theories of language, whether positivist 
kinds of materialism, or such theories as psychological 
behaviourism, all ‘signs’ are in effect reduced to ‘signals’, within 
the simple models of ‘object’ and ‘consciousness’ or ‘stimulus’ 
and ‘response’. Meanings are crested by (repeated) recognition 


or ro character. The oadlaned passivity and mechanism of such - 
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—— have often been recognized. Indeed it was against such 
passivity and mechanism that formalism had most to contribute, _ 
Z ff \in its e on the specific (formal) articulation of meanings _ 


as been less often noticed that quite different theories, 


tiesaie onthe determinate character of systems of signs, depend, 
ultimately, on a comparable idea of the fixed character of the 
sign, which is then in effect a displacement of fixed content to 
‘fixed form. Intense ‘argument between these riva ools has 
owed us to overlook the fact that the conversion of the ‘sign/ 
(as the term itself always made possible and even likely) into 
either fi fixed content or fixed form is a radical denial of active 
\ prac sonsciousness. The ither Ca in 
direction of a signal, which Vologinov distinguishes froma sign 
by the » fact that itis intrinsically limited and invariant. The true 


quality of q sign (one would have preferred him to say, of a 
is element of a language) is that it is effective in com- 
munication, a genuine sion ofa formal element and ameanin 

; at it indeed shares with signals); but_also that as a 


tion and development; the req 
in the history of a language, but which the privileged priority o 
‘synchronic"analysis had ignored or seiitiond & to_a secondary or 
accidental _character.—- 

Indeed since it exists, as a sign, by its quality of signifying 
relationship—both the relation between formal element and 
meaning (its internal structure) and the relations between the 
people who in actually using it, in practical language, make it a 
sign—it has, like the social experience which is the principle of 
its formation, both dialectical and generative properties. 

(Seinen msg Tt ave an ie naci f 
nate, Invariant meaning. It must have an effective nucleus of 
“meaning but in practice it has a variable range, CO: 
the end. endless variety of si 
These situat include new and changing as well as recurrent 
relationships, and this is the reality of the sign as dynamic 
fusion of ‘formal element’ and ‘meaning’— ‘form’ and ‘con- 
tent’— rather than as fixed, ‘already-given’ internal significance. 
This variable quality, which Vologinov calls multi-accentual, 2 


. of course thé necessary challenge to the idea of “correct” o 
‘proper’ meanings, which ha Beas powerfully developed by 











a hilolo 


— 
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Ocial-class distinctions 


os ‘standard’ language flanked either by ‘dialects” or by “errors’, 
’ As St ite ries of a ‘Correct’ or ‘objective’ reading. But. 


the quality of variation—not random variation but variation as a 
necessary element of practical consciousness—bears heavily 
also against objectivist accounts of the sign-system. It is one of 
the decisive arguments against reduction of the key fact of social 
determination to the idea of determination by a system. But, 
while it thus bears heavily against all forms of abstract objec- 
tivism, it offers a basis also for a vital reconsideration of the 
problem of ‘subjectivity’. 

Thesignal, initsfixed invariance, is indeed a collective fact. It 
may be received and repeated, or anew signal may be invented, 
but in either case the level at which it operates is of a collective 
kind: that is to say. it has to be recognized but it need not be 
internalized, at that level of sociality which has excluded (as 
reductive versions of the ‘social’ commonly exclude) active par- 
ticipation by conscious individuals. The signal, in this sense, is 
fixed, exchangeable, collective property; characteristically it is 
easily both imported and exported. The true signifying element 
of language must from the beginning have a different capacity: 
to become an inner sign, part of an active practical conscious- 
ness. Thus in addition to its social and material existence be- 
tween actual individuals, the sign is also part of a verbally con- 
stituted consciousness which allows individuals to use signs of 
their own initiative, whether in acts of social communication or 
in practices which, not being manifestly social, can be inter- 
preted as personal or private. 

This view is then radically opposed to the construction of all 
acts of communication from pre-determined objective relation- 
ships and properties, within which no individual initiative, of a 
creative or self-generating kind, would be possible. It is thus a 
decisive theoretical rejection of mechanical, behaviourist, or 
Saussurean versions of an objective system which is beyond 
{ individual initiative or creative use. But it is also a theoretical 

rejection of subjectivist theories of language as individual 

expression, since what is internally constituted is the social fact 
| of the sign, bearing a definite though never fixed or invariant 
social meaning and relationship. Great strength has been given, 
and continues to be given, to theories of language as individual 


from its studies of dead languages, and _ 





| 
\ 


“pr material prod 
_Social language,—its development of n 
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expression, by the rich practical experience of ‘inner 
signs’—inner language—in repeated individual awareness of 
‘nner language activities’, whether we call them ‘thought’ or 
‘consciousness’ or actual verbal composition. These ‘inner’ 
activities involve the use of words which are not, at least at that 
stage, spoken or written to any other person. Any theory of 
language which excludes this experience, or which seeks to 
limit it to some residue or by-product or rehearsal (though it may 
often be these) of manifest social language activity, is again 
reductive of social language as practical consciousness. What 
has really to be said is that the sign is social but that in its very 
quality as sign it is capable both of being internalized—indeed 
has to be internalized, if it is to be a sign for communicative 
relation between actual persons, initially using only their own 
physical powers to express it—and of being continually availa- 
ble, in social and material ways, in manifest communication. 
This fundamental relationship between the ‘inner’ and the ‘mat- 
erial’ sign—a relationship often experienced as a tension but 
always lived as an activity, a practice—needs further radical 
exploration. In individual developmental psychology Vygotsky 
began this exploration, and at once discerned certain crucially 
distinguishing characteristics of ‘inner speech’, themselves 
constitutive rather than, as in VoloSsinov, merely transferred. 
This is still within the perspective of a historical materialist 


theory. The complex relationshi manother direction, needs _ 
specifically historical exploration, for itis in the movement from 








proces sell 


within a basic means of production—must be found. 
~Meanwhile, following Volosiiov; we can see that just as all | 
social process is activity between real individuals, so individu-’ 
ality, by the fully social fact of language (whether as ‘outer’ or 
‘inner’ speech), is the active constitution, within distinct physi- 
cal beings, of the social capacity which is the means of realiza- 
tion of any individual life. Consciousness, in this precise sense, | 
is social being. It is the possession, through active and specific 


rm mapmeseeres 






eans-of- production _ 
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social development and relationships, of a precise social capaci- 
ty, which is the ‘sign-system’. VoloSinov, even after these fun- 
damental restatements, continues to speak of the ‘sign-system’; 
the formulation that had been decisively made in Saussurean 
linguistics. But if we follow his arguments we find how difficult 
and misleading this formulation can be. ‘Sign’ itself—the mark 
or token; the formal element—has to be revalued to emphasize 
its variability and internally active elements, indicating not only 
an internal structure but an internal dynamic. Similarly, ‘sys- 
tem’ has to be revalued to emphasize social process rather than 
fixed ‘sociality’: a revaluation that was in part made by Jakobson 
and Tynjanov (1928), within formalist argument, with the rec- 
ognition that ‘every system necessarily exists as an evolution 
while, on the other hand, evolution is inescapably of a systemic 
nature’. Although this was a nece: ition, it was 
limited by its perspective of ‘Ceiaiminate systems) ystems)within an 
‘evolutionary’ category—the familiar reification of objective 
idealism—and still requires amendment by the ful) emphasis of 
social process. Here, as a matter of absolute priority, men relate 
and continue to relate before any system which is their product 
can as a matter of practical rather than abstract consciousness be 
grasped or exercise its determination. 
These changes will have to be made, inthe continuing inquiry 
into language. But the last point indicates a final difficulty. 
Much of the social process of the creation of meanings was 
projected within objectivist linguistics to the formal rela- 
tions—thus the systematic nature—of signs. Whatat the level of 
the sign had been abstractly and statically conceived was set 
into a kind of motion—albeit a frozen, determinate motion, a 
movement of ice-fields—in the relational ‘laws’ or ‘structures’ of 
the system as a whole. This extension to a relational system, 
including its formal aspect as grammar, is in any case inevitable. 
Isolation of ‘the sign’, whether in Saussure or VoloSinov, is at 
best an analytical procedure, at worst an evasion. Much of the 
important work on relations within a whole system is therefore 
an evident advance, and the problem of the variability of the sign 
can appear to be contained within the variability of its formal 
relations. But while this kind of emphasis on the relational 
system is obviously necessary, it is limited by the consequence 
of the initial abstract definition of the sign. The highly complex 
relations of (theoretically) invariable units can never be substan- 
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tive relationships; they must remain as formal relationships. 


i i i including its social and 
internal dynamics of the sign, in 
Eaietal relationships as well as i en epenaomere - 
essarily connected with the social a 
cal oe a ai 4 namics of the system asa whole. There i 
ai some advances in this direction in recent work (Rossi- 


~~Tandi, 1975). 


i to reopen the 
has also been a move which seems 5 

nate pig InChomskya_ linguistics there has been a oe 
aes step towards a conception of system which emphasizes the 


ivi i i d creative 
possibility and the fact of individual genes = 7 










; i titutive structures, 
t of language. An emphasis on eep cons 
rs srotutionary rather than a historical level, can of enter 
sseenciled wil e view of language a8 page Si uman 
: fessures and setting limits) | n_determinate — 
ann NS et itself, But while itis retained as an 
ways, to human déve f eet 
ausively evolutionary et —— — ne —— 
ied accounts of ‘systemic evolution : deve ; 
— systems and structures (the an! ‘pup see = 
itting and limiting variations) rather than by : 
ra acontinuing social practice. Here Vygotsky s a on 
inner speech and consciousness is theoretically crucial: 





i —which, 
tof speech and of intellect which 
a tamveie lines both in enieals -_ - 
—_with the development of inner speech an' 
nd Bc orgeenge conclude that the later stage is not a simple 


Tnnate, natural torm-of-be ‘ 
>) sainaral process and has specific ies and laws the canna be 
°@/ found in the natural forms of thou 


_ oe 


Thus we can add to the necessar definition of the iolo ical 
faculty of language as constitutive an equally necessary defini- 
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sciousness of human beings, in which both the evolutionary and 
the historical processes can be given full weight, but also within 





which they Can be distinguished, in the complex variations-of.__ 





we Cafi go on to distinguish ‘literature’, in a specific socio- 


historical development of writing, from the abstract retrospec- 
tive concept, so common in orthodox Marxism, which reduces 
it, like language itself, toa unction and thena (superstructural) _ 
by-product of collective labour. But before we can go on to this, 
we must examine the concepts of literature which, based on 
earlier theories of language and consciousness, standin the way. 





3. Literature 





It issalatively difficult tosee ‘literature’ aaa concept. In ordinary 
usage it appears to be no more than a specific description, and 
what is described is then, as arule, so highly valued that there is 
a virtually immediate and unnoticed transfer of the specific 
values of particular works and kinds of work to what operates as 
a concept but is still firmly believed to be actual and practical. 
Indeed the special property of ‘literature’ as a concept is that it 
claims this kind of importance and priority, in the concrete 
achievements of many particular great works, as against the 
‘abstraction’ and ‘generality’ of other concepts and of the kinds 
of practice which they, by contrast, define. Thus it is common to 
see ‘literature’ defined as ‘full, central, immediate human 
experience’, usually with an associated reference to ‘minute 
particulars’. By contrast, ‘society’ is often seen as essentially 
general and abstract: the summaries and averages, rather than 


@ ‘the direct substance, of human living. Other related concepts, 
“such as ‘politics’ sociology’, or ideology’, are similarly placed — 


iving experience of liter a 

e naivety of the concept, in this familiar form, can be shown 
in two ways: theoretically and historically. It is true that one 
popular version of the concept has been developed in ways that 
appear to protect it, and in practice do often protect it, against 
any such arguments. An essential abstraction of the ‘personal’ 
and the ‘immediate’ is carried so far that, within this highly 
developed form of thought, the whole process of abstraction has 
been dissolved. None of its steps can be retraced, and the 
abstraction of the ‘concrete’ is a perfect and virtually unbreaka- 
ble circle. Arguments from theory or from history are simply 
evidence of the incurable abstraction and generality of those 
who are putting them forward. They can then be contemptu- 
ously rejected, often without specific reply, which would be 
only to fall to their level. 

This is a powerful and often forbidding system of abstraction, 
in which the concept of ‘literature’ becomes actively ideologi- 
cal, Theory can do something against it, in the necessary recog- 
nition (which ought hardly, to those who are really in contact 
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with literature, to need any long preparation) that whateverelse _ 
‘it’ may_be, literature is the process and the result of formal- 


cofiposition within the social and formal properties of a lan- _ 
Gace. The effecti f th i 


eclive suppression of this process and its circum- 
stances, which is achieved by shifting the concept to an undif- 
ferentiated equivalence with ‘immediate living experience’ 
(indeed, in some cases, to more than this, so that the actual lived 
experiences of society and history are seen as less particular and 
immediate than those of literature) is an extraordinary ideologi- 
cal feat. The very process that is specific, that of actual composi- 
tion, has effectively disappeared or has been displaced to an 
internal and self-proving procedure in which writing of this 
kind is genuinely believed to be (however many questions are __ 


then begge ‘immediate living experience’ itself. Appeals to 
the history of literature, over its immense and extraordinarily 


various range, from the Mabinogion to Middlemarch, or from 
Paradise Lost to The Prelude, cause a momentary hesitation 
until various dependent categoriés of the concept are-moved _ 
into place: ‘myth’ "Tomanee’=" iction’, ‘realist gat ‘epic’, ! 
‘lyric’, ‘autobiography’. What from another point of view might” 
ae initial definitions of the processes and 
circumstances of composition are converted, within the 
ideological concept, to ‘forms’ of what is still triumphantly 
defined as ‘full, central, immediate human experience’, Indeed 
when any concept has so profound and complex an internal 
specializing development, it can hardly be examined or ques- 
tioned at all from outside. If we are to understand its signifi- 
cance, and the complicated facts it partially reveals and partially 
obscures, we must turn to e» the ment of the 
concept itself, __ 

“Tn its modern fo concept of ‘literature’ did not emerge 
earlier than the eis fae Neneh and was not fully dev 

until the nineteenth century. Yet the Conditions for its 
emergence had been developing-since the Renaissance. The 
word itself came into English use in the fourteenth century,— 
following French and Latin precedents; its root was Latinlittera, 

a letter of the alphabet. Litterature, in the common early spel- 
ling, was the ition of Feading: of being able ~ 
to read. f having read. It was often lose to the sense of 
modern(iteracy,, which was not in the language until the late 
nineteenth Céntury, its introduction in part made necessary by 
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the movement of literature to a different sense. The normal 
adjective associafed with literature was literate. Literary 
appeared in the sense of reading ability and experience in the 
seventeenth century, and did not acquire its specialized modern 


humane”’—and as late as Johnson—“he had probably more than 
common literature, as his son addresses him in one of his most _ 
elaborate Latin poems”. Litecatare, thet te $e ent, wan aceinecs-< 1 
of use and condition rather than of production. It was a particu- “* 
larspectalization of what had hitherto been seen as an activity or 
practice, and a specialization, in the circumstances, which was 
inevitably made in terms of social class. In its first extended 
_sense, beyond the bare sense of ‘literacy’, it_w: initi 
‘nolite--or* nane’ learning, and hus specified a articular 
social distinction. New political concepts of the ‘nation’ and 
new valuations of the ‘vernacular’ interacted with a persistent 
emphasis on ‘literature’ as reading in the ‘classical’ languages. 
But still, in this first stage, into the eighteenth century, literature 
was primarily a generalized social concept, expressing a ce 
minority) level of educational achieve his carried witht — 
a potential and eventually realized alternative « definition of lit-—~ 
erature as “prifited books’: the objects in and through which this _ 
achi as demonstrated, 

It is nt that, within the terms of this development, 
literature tiormally included all printed books. “Shere was not 
necessary specialization to ‘imaginative’ works. Literature was 
still primarily reading ability and reading experience, and 
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included philosophy, history, and essays as well as poems. Were 
the new eighteenth-century novels ‘literature’? That question 
was first approached, not by definition of their mode or content, 
but by reference to the stand rds of ‘polite’ or ‘humane’ learning. 
Was drama literature? This question was to exercise successive 
generations, not because of any substantial difficulty but 
because of the practical limits of the category. If literature was 
reading, could a mode written for spoken performance be said to 
be literature, and if not, where was Shakespeare? (But of course 
he or" now be read; this was made possible, and ‘literary’, by 
texts. 

Atone level the definition indicated by this development has 
persisted. Literature lost its earliest sense of reading ability and 
reading experience, and became an apparently objective cate- 
gory of printed works of a certain quality. The concerns of a 
‘literary editor’ or a ‘literary supplement’ would still be defined 
in this way. But three complicating tendencies can then be 


distinguished: first, a shift from a are 
Ay--as.acriterion defining litera’ quality; second, an increasing 


specialization of literature to ‘creative’ r ‘imaginative’ works; 
third, adevelopment of the concept of ‘tradition’ within national 
terms, resulting in the more effective definition of ‘a national 
literature’. The sources of each of these tendencies can be dis- 
cerned from the Renaissance, but it was in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries that they came through most powerfully, 
until they became, in the twentieth century, in effect received 
assumptions. We can look more closely at each tendency. 
The shift from ‘learning’ to ‘taste’ or ‘sensibility’ was in effect 
the final stage of a shift from a para-national scholarly profes- 
sion, with its original social base in the church and then in the 
universities, and with the classical languages as its shared mat- 
erial, to a profession increasingly defined by its Glass position, 


from which essentially general criteria, applicable in fields _ 


oth@r than literature, were derived. In England Certain specific 
features of bourgeois development strengthened the shift; the 
‘cultivated amateur’ was one of its elements, but ‘taste’_and 
’ "were essentially unifying concepts, in class terms, 


~—and could be applied over a very wide range from publi¢and 


private behaviour to (as Wordsworth complained) either wine or 
poetry. As subjective definitions of apparently objective criteria 
(which acquire their apparent objectivity from an actively con- 


~ 
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sensual class sense), and at the same time apparently objective 
definitions of subjective qualities, ‘taste’ and ‘sensibility’ are 


(\ characteristically bourgeois categories. 


~“‘Criticism’ is an essentially associated concept, in the same 

development. As a new term, from the seventeenth century, it 
developed (always in difficult relations with its general and 
persistent sense of fault-finding) from ‘commentaries’ on litera- 
ture, within the ‘learned’ criterion, to the conscious exercise of 
‘taste’, ‘sensibility’, and ‘discrimination’. It became a significant 
special form of the general tendency in the concept of Literature 
to an emphasis on the 
of works, ra an on their production. While the habits of use 
fe) ‘ere still the Criteria of a relatively integrated 
class, they had their characteristic strengths as well as weaknes- 


ses. ‘Taste’ in literature might be confused with ‘taste’ in every- 











thing else, but. within class terms, responses to literature were 


bly integrated tion of the ‘readin 
public’ (a characteristic term of the definition) was s sounc nase 
ant literary production—The reliance on ‘sensibility’, 


erimponant iterar 


asa special form of an attempted emphasis on whole ‘human’ 


tfeelitig’ from ‘thought’. 
an 


response, had its evident weaknesses in its tendency to separate 
‘bwith an associated vocabulary of ‘sub-_ 


C tive’ and ‘objective’, ‘unconscious’ and ‘conscious’, ‘private’ 
and “pebliey. @ same time it served, at its best, to insist on 


immediate” and ‘living’ substance (in which its contrast with 
the ‘learned’ tradition was especially marked). It was really only 
as this class lost its relative cohesion and dominance that the 
weakness of the concepts as concepts became evident. And it is 
evidence of at least itsresidual hegemony thatcriticism, takenas 
a new conscious discipline into the universities, to be practised 
by what became a new para-national profession, retained these 
founding class concepts, alongside attempts to establish new 
abstractly objective criteria. More seriously, criticism was taken __ 


to be a natural definition of liter: ies, elves defin 

by the specializing category (printed works of a certain quality 

of literature. Thus these forms of the concepts of literat 
—ariticism are, in the perspective i i 


ment, f a Class specialization and control of-o sivas — 
social practice, and of a class limitation of the questions which it 


night raise. hai 
The process of the specialization of ‘literature’ to ‘creative’ o 


} 


r 


— 


@ or (conspicuous) co z 
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‘imaginative’ works is very much more complicated. It is in part 


a major affirmative response, in the name of an essentially gen-_ 


eral human “creativity’, to the socially repressive and intellectu- ... 
‘ally-mechanical forms of a new social order: that of capitalism 
‘and especially industrial capitalism. The practical specializa- 
tion of work to the wage-labour production of commodities; of 
‘being’ to ‘work’ in these terms; of language to the passing of 
‘rational’ or ‘informative’ ‘messages’; of social relations to func- 
tions within a systematic economic and politica] order: all these 
pressures and limits were challenged in the name of a full and 
liberating ‘imagination’ or ‘creativity’. The central Romantic 
assertions, which depend on these concepts, have a signific- 


antly absolute range, from politics and nature to work and art. \ 


‘Literature’ acquired, in this period, a quite new resonance, but it 
was not yet a specialized resonance. That came later as, against 
the full pressures of an industrial capitalist order, the assertion 
became defensive and reserving where it had once been positive 
and absolute. In ‘art’ and ‘literature’, the essential and saving 
human qualities must, in the early phase, be ‘extended’; in the 
later phase, ‘preserved’. ana _ 
"~Several concepts developed together. ‘Art’ was shifted from 
its sense of a general human skill to a special province, defined 
by ‘imagination’ and ‘sensibility’. ‘Aesthetic’, in the same 
period, shifted from its sense of general perception to a 
specialized category of the ‘artistic’ and the ‘beautiful’. ‘Fiction’_ 
and ‘myth’ (a new term from the early nineteenth century) might 


4 


be seen from the dominant class position as ‘fancies’ or ‘lies’ rac, 


from this alternative position were-honoured as the bearers of\ 5 
‘imaginative truth’. ‘Romance’ and ‘romantic’ were given newly ~ 
specialized positive emphases. ‘Literature’ moved with all 
these. The wide general meaning was still available, but a 
specialized meaning came steadily to predominate, around the 
distinguishing qualities of the ‘imaginative’ and the ‘aesthetic’. 
‘Taste’ pa ‘sensibility’ had begun as categories of a social con- 
dition. nthe new specialization, comparable but more elevated 
qualities were assigned to ‘the works themselves’, the ‘aesthetic 
objects’. 

But there was still one substantial uncertainty: whether the 
elevated qualities were to be assigned to the ‘imaginative’ 
dimension (access to a truth ‘higher’ or ‘deeper’ than ‘scientific’ 
or ‘objective’ or ‘everyday’ reality; a claim consciously substitut- 


1 
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ing itself for the traditional claims of religion) or to the ‘aesthe- 
tic’ dimension (‘beauties’ of language or style). Within the 
specialization of literature, alternative schools made one or 
other of these emphases, but there were also repeated attempts to 
fuse them, making ‘truth’ and ‘beauty’, or ‘truth’ and ‘vitality of 
language’, identical. Under continuing pressure these argu- 
ments became not only positive assertions but increasingly 
negative and comparative, against all other modes: not only 
against ‘science’ and ‘society’—the abstract and generalizing 
modes of other ‘kinds’ of experience—and not only against other 
kinds of writing—now in their turn specialized as ‘discursive’ or 
‘factual’—but, ironically, against much of ‘literature’ 
itself—‘bad’ writing, ‘popular’ writing, ‘mass culture’. Thus the 
category which had appeared objective as ‘all printed books’, 
and which had been given a social-class foundation as ‘polite 
learning’ and the domain of ‘taste’ and ‘sensibility’, now became 
a necessarily selective and self-defining area: not all ‘fiction’ 
was ‘imaginative’; not all ‘literature’ was ‘Literature’. ‘Criticism’ 
acquired a quite new and effectively primary importance, since 
it was now the only way of validating this specialized and 
selective category. It was at once a discrimination of the authen- 
tic ‘great’ or ‘major’ works, with a consequent grading of ‘minor’ 
works and an effective exclusion of ‘bad’ or ‘negligible’ works, 
and a practical realization and communication of the ‘major’ 
values. What had been claimed for ‘art’ and the ‘creative imagi- 
nation’ in the central Romantic arguments was now claimed for 
‘criticism’, as the central ‘humane’ activity and ‘discipline’. 
This development depended, in the first place, on an elabora- 
tion of the concept of ‘tradition’. The idea of a ‘national litera- 
ture’ had been growing strongly since the Renaissance. It drew 
on all the positive forces of cultural nationalism and its real 
achievements. It brought with it a sense of the ‘greatness’ or 
‘glory’ of the native language, for which before the Renaissance 
there had been conventional apology by comparison with a 
‘classical’ range. Each of these rich and strong achievements had 
been actual; the ‘national literature’ and the ‘major language’ 
were now indeed ‘there’. But, within the specialization of ‘litera- 
ture’, each was re-defined so that it could be brought to identity 
with the selective and self-defining ‘literary values’. The 
‘national literature’ soon ceased to be a history and became a 
tradition. It was not, even theoretically, all that had been written 
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or all kinds of writing. It was a selection which culminated in, 
and in a circular way defined, the ‘literary values’ which ‘criti- 
cism’ was asserting. There were then always local disputes 
about who and what should be included, or as commonly ex- 
cluded, in the definition of this ‘tradition’, To have been an 
Englishman and to have written was by no means to belong to 
the ‘English literary tradition’, just as to be an Englishman and to 
speak was by no means to exemplify the ‘greatness’ of the lan- 
guage—indeed the practice of most English speakers was con- 
tinually cited as ‘ignorance’ or ‘betrayal’ or ‘debasement'’ of just 
this ‘greatness’. Selectivity and self-definition, which were the 
evident processes of ‘criticism’ of this kind, were, however, 
projected as ‘literature’ itself, as ‘literary values’ and even finally 
as ‘essential Englishness’: the absolute ratification of a limited 
and specializing consensual process. To oppose the terms of this 
ratification was to be ‘against literature’. 

It is one of the signs of the success of this categorization of 
literature that even Marxism has made so little headway against 
it. Marx himself, to be sure, hardly tried. His characteristically 
intelligent and informed incidental discussions of actual litera- 
ture are now often cited, defensively, as evidence of the humane 
flexibility of Marxism, when they ought really to be cited (with 
no particular devaluation) as evidence of how far he remained, 
in these matters, within the conventions and categories of his 
time. The radical challenge of the emphasis on ‘practical con- 
sciousness’ was thus never carried through to the categories of 
‘literature’ and ‘the aesthetic’, and there was always hesitation 
about the practical application, in this area, of propositions 
which were held to be central and decisive almost everywhere 
else. 

When such application was eventually made, in the later 
Marxist tradition, it was of three main kinds: an attempted 
assimilation of ‘literature’ to ‘ideology’, which was in practice 
little more than banging one inadequate category against 
another; an effective and important inclusion of ‘popular litera- 
ture’—the ‘literature of the people’—as a necessary but neg- 
lected part of the ‘literary tradition’; and a sustained but uneven 
attempt to relate ‘literature’ to the social and economic history 
within which ‘it’ had been produced. Each of these last two 
attempts has been significant. In the former a ‘tradition’ has been 
genuinely extended. In the latter there has been an effective 
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reconstitution, over wide areas, of historical social practice, 
which makes the abstraction of ‘literary values’ much more 
problematical, and which, more positively, allows new kinds of 
reading and new kinds of questions about ‘the works them- 
selves’. This has been known, especially, as ‘Marxist criticism’ 
(a radical variant of the established bourgeois practice) though 
other work has been done on quite different bases, from a wider 
social history and from wider conceptions of ‘the people’, ‘the 
language’, and ‘the nation’. 

It is significant that ‘Marxist criticism’ and ‘Marxist literary 
studies’ have been most successful, in ordinary terms, when 
they have worked within the received category of ‘literature’, 
which they may have extended or even revalued, but never 
radically questioned or opposed. By contrast, what looked like 
fundamental theoretical revaluation, in the attempted assimila- 
tion to ‘ideology’, was a disastrous failure, and fundamentally 
compromised, in this whole area, the status of Marxism itself. 
Yet for half a century now there have been other and more 
significant tendencies. Lukadcs contributed a profound revalua- 
tion of ‘the aesthetic’. The Frankfurt School, with its special 
emphasis on art, undertook a sustained re-examination of ‘artis- 
tic production’, centred on the concept of ‘mediation’. Gold- 
mann undertook a radical revaluation of the ‘creative subject’. 
Marxist variants of formalism undertook radical redefinition of 
the processes of writing, with new uses of the concepts of ‘signs’ 
and ‘texts’, and with a significantly related refusal of ‘literature’ 
as a category. The methods and problems indicated by these 
tendencies will be examined in detail later in this book. 

Yet the crucial theoretical break is the recognition of ‘litera- 
ture’ as a specializing social and historical category. It should be 
clear that this does not diminish its importance, Just because it is 
historical, a key concept of a major phase of a culture, it is 
decisive evidence of a particular form of the social development 
of language. Within its terms, work of outstanding and perma- 
nent importance was done, in specific social and cultural rela- 
tionships. But what has been happening, in ourown century, is a 
profound transformation of these relationships, directly con- 
nected with changes in the basic means of production. These 
changes are most evident in the new technologies of language, 
which have moved practice beyond the relatively uniform and 
specializing technology of print. The principal changes are the 
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: electronic transmission and recording of speech and of writing 
. for speech, and the chemical and electronic composition and 
transmission of images, in complex relations with speech and 
with writing for speech, and including images which can them- 
selves be ‘written’. None of these means cancels print, or even 
diminishes its specific importance, but they are not simple addi- 
tions to it, or mere alternatives. In their complex connections 
and interrelations they compose a new substantial practice in 
social language itself, over a range from public address and 
manifest representation to ‘inner speech’ and verbal thought. 

For they are always more than new technologies, in the limited 

| sense. They are means of production, developed in direct if 

, complex relations with profoundly changing and extending 
social and cultural relationships: changes elsewhere recogniza- 
ble as deep political and economic transformations. It is in no 
way surprising that the specialized concept of ‘literature’ 
developed in precise forms of correspondence with a particular 
social class, a particular organization of learning, and the 
appropriate particular technology of print, should now be so 
often invoked in retrospective, nostalgic, or reactionary moods, 
asa form of opposition to what is correctly seen as a new phase of 
civilization. The situation is historically comparable to that 
invocation of the divine and the sacred, and of divine and sacred 
learning, against the new humanist concept of literature, in the 
difficult and contested transition from feudal to bourgeois 
society. 

What can then be seen as happening, in each transition, is a 
historical development of social language itself: finding new 
means, new forms and then new definitions of a changing prac- 
tical consciousness. Many of theactive values of ‘literature’ have 
then to be seen, not as tied to the concept, which came to limit as 
well as to summarize them, but as elements of a continuing and 
changing practice which already substantially, and now at the 
level of theoretical redefinition, is moving beyond its old forms. 


| 
| 





The concept of ‘ideology’ did not originate in Marxism and is 
still in no way confined to it. Yet it is evidently an important 
—..concept in almost all Marxist thinking about culture, and espe- 
cially about literature and ideas. The difficulty then is that we 
have to distinguish three common versions of the concept, 
which are all common in Marxist writing. These are, broadly: 


(i) a system of beliefs characteristic of a particular class or 
group; 

(ii) a system of illusory beliefs—false ideas or false con- 
sciousness—which can be contrasted with true or scientific 
knowledge; 

(iii) the general process of the production of meanings and 
ideas. 


In one variant of Marxism, senses (i) and (ii) can be effectively 
combined. In a class society, all beliefs are founded on class 
position, and the systems of belief of all classes—or, quite com- 
monly, of all classes preceding, and other than, the proletariat, 
whose formation is the project of the abolition of class society 
—are then in part or wholly false (illusory). The specific prob- 
lems in this powerful general proposition have led to intense 
controversy within Marxist thought. It is not unusual to find 
some form of the proposition alongside uses of the simple sense 
(i), as in the characterization, for example by Lenin, of ‘socialist 
ideology’. Another way of broadly retaining but distinguishing 
senses (i) and (ii) is to use sense (i) for systems of belief founded 
on class position, including that of the proletariat within class 
society, and sense (ii) for contrast with (in a broad sense) scien- 
tific knowledge of all kinds, whichis based on reality rather than 
illusions. Sense (iii) undercuts most of these associations and 
distinctions, for the ideological process—the production of 
meanings and ideas—is then seen as general and universal, and 
ideology is either this process itself or the area of its study. 
Positions associated with senses (i) and (ii) are then brought to 
bear in Marxist ideological studies. 

In this situation there can be no question of establishing, 
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except in polemics, a single ‘correct’ Marxist definition of ideol- 
ogy. It is more to the point to return the term and its variations to 
the issues within which it and these were formed; and specifi- 
cally, first, to the historical development. We can then return to 
the issues as they now present themselves, and to the important 
nr aaa which the term and its variations reveal and con- 
ceal. 

‘Ideology’ was coined as aterm in the late eighteenth century, 
by the French philosopher Destutt de Tracy. It was intended to 
be a philosophical term for the ‘science of ideas’. Its use 
depended on a particular understanding of the nature of ‘ideas’, 
which was broadly that of Locke and the empiricist tradition. 
Thus ideas were not to be and could not be understood in any of 
the older ‘metaphysical’ or ‘idealist’ senses. The science of ideas 
must be a natural science, since all ideas originate in man's 
experience of the world. Specifically, in Destutt, ideology is part 
of zoology: 


We have only an incomplete knowledge of an animal if we do not know 
his intellectual faculties. Ideology is a part of Zoology, and it is espe- 
cially in man that this part is important and deserves to be more deeply 
understood. (Eléments d’idéologie, 1801, Preface) 


The description is characteristic of scientific empiricism. The 
‘real elements’ of ideology are ‘our intellectual faculties, their 
principal phenomena and their most evident circumstances’. 
The critical aspect of this emphasis was at once realized by one 
kind of opponent, the reactionary de Bonald: ‘Ideology has 
replaced metaphysics . .. because modern philosophy sees no 
other ideas in the world but those of men’. De Bonald correctly 
related the scientific sense of ideology to the empiricist tradition 
which had passed from Locke through Condillac, pointing out 
its preoccupation with ‘signs and their influence on thought’ 
and summarizing its ‘sad system’ as a reduction of ‘our thoughts’ 
to ‘transformed sensations’. ‘All the characteristics of intelli- 
gence’, de Bonald added, ‘disappeared under the scalpel of this 
ideological dissection.’ 

The initial bearings of the cancept of ideology are then very 
complex. It was indeed an assertion against metaphysics that 
there are ‘no ideas in the world but those of men’. At the same 
time, intended as a branch of empirical science, ‘ideology’ was 
limited, by its philosophical assumptions, to a version of ideas 
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as ‘transformed sensations’ and to a version of language as a 
‘system of signs’ (based, as in Condillac, on an ultimately 
mathematical mode]). These limitations, with their characteris- 
tic abstraction of ‘man’ and ‘the world’, and with their reliance 
on the passive ‘reception’ and ‘systematic association’ of ‘sensa- 
tions’, were not only ‘scientific’ and ‘empirical’ but were ele- 
ments of a basically bourgeois view of human existence. The 
rejection of metaphysics was a characteristic gain, confirmed by 
the development of precise and systematic empirical enquiry. 
Atthe same time the effective exclusion of any social dimension 
—both the practical exclusion of social relationships implied in 
the model of ‘man’ and ‘the world’, and the characteristic dis- 
placement of necessary social relationships to a formal system, 
whether the ‘laws of psychology’ or language as a ‘system of 
signs-—was a deep and apparently irrecoverable loss and 
distortion. 

Itis significant that the initial objection to the exclusion of any 
active conception of intelligence was made from generally reac- 
tionary positions, which sought to retain the sense of activity in 
its old metaphysical forms. It is even more significant, in the 
next stage of the development, that a derogatory sense of ‘ideo]- 
ogy’ as ‘impractical theory’ or ‘abstract illusion’, first introduced 
from an evidently reactionary position by Napoleon, was taken 
over, though from a new position, by Marx. 

Napoléon said: 

It is to the doctrine of the ideologues—to this diffuse metaphysics, 
which in a contrived manner seeks to find the primary causes and on 
this foundation would erect the legislation of peoples, instead of adapt- 
ing the laws to a knowledge of the human heart and of the lessons of 
history—to which one must attribute all the misfortunes which have 
befallen our beautiful France.* 


Scott (Napoleon, 1827, vi. 251) summarized: ‘Ideology, by 
which nickname the French ruler used to distinguish every 
species of theory, which, resting in no respect upon the basis of 
self-interest, could, he thought, prevail with none save hot- 
brained boys and crazed enthusiasts.’ 

Each element of this condemnation of ‘ideology’—which 
became very well known and was often repeated in Europe and 
North America during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—was taken up and applied by Marx and Engels, in their 

* Cited in A. Naess, Democracy, ideology, and Objectivity, Oslo, 1956, 151. 
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early writings. It is the substantial content of their attack on their 
German contemporaries in The German Ideology (1846). To find 
‘primary causes’ in ‘ideas’ was seen as the basic error. There is 
even the same tone of contemptuous practicality in the anecdote 
in Marx’s Preface: 

Once upon atime an honest fellow had the idea that men were drowned 
in water only because they were possessed with the idea of gravity. If 
they were to knock this idea out of their heads, say by stating it to be a 
superstition, a religious idea, they would be sublimely proof against 
any danger from water. (GI, 2) 


Abstract theories, separated from the ‘basis of self-interest’, were 
then beside the point. 

Of course the argument could not be left at this stage. In place 
of Napoleon's conservative (and suitably vague) standard of 
‘knowledge of the human heart and of the lessons of history’, 
Marx and Engels introduced ‘the real ground of history’— the 
process of production and self-production—from which the 
‘origins and growth’ of ‘different theoretical products’ could be 
traced. The simple cynicism of the appeal to ‘self-interest’ 
became a critical diagnosis of the real basis of all ideas: 


the ruling ideas are nothing more than the ideal expression of the 
dominant material relationships, the dominant material relationships 
grasped as ideas, (GI, 39) 


Yet already at this stage there were obvious complications. 
‘Ideology’ became a polemical nickname for kinds of thinking 
which neglected or ignored the material social process of which 
‘consciousness’ was always a part: 


Consciousness can never be anything else than conscious existence, 
and the existence of men is their actual life-process. If in all ideology 
men and their circumstances appear upside down as in a camera 
obscura, this phenomenon arises just as much from their historical 
life-process as the inversion of objects on the retina does from their 
physical life-process. (GI, 14) 


The emphasis is clear but the analogy is difficult. The physical 
processes of the retina cannot reasonably be separated from the 
physical processes of the brain, which, as a necessarily con- 
nected activity, contro] and ‘rectify’ the inversion. The camera 
obscura was a conscious device for discerning proportions; the 
inversion had in fact been corrected by adding another lens. In 
one sense the analogies are no more than incidental, but they 
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probably relate to (though in fact, as examples, they work | 
against) an underlying criterion of ‘direct positive knowledge’. ‘ 
They are in a way very like the use of ‘the idea of gravity’ to refute 
the notion of the controlling power of ideas. If the idea had been 
not a practical and scientific understanding of a natural force 
but, say, an idea of ‘racial superiority’ or of ‘the inferior wisdom 
of women’, the argument might in the end have come out the 
same way but it would have had to pass through many more 
significant stages and difficulties. 
This is also true even of the more positive definition: 


We do not set out from what men say, imagine, conceive, nor from men 
as narrated, thought of, imagined, conceived, in order to arrive at men 
in the flesh. We set out from real, active men, and on the basis of their 
real life-process we demonstrate the development of the ideological 
Feflexes and-echoes of this life-process. The phantoms formed in the 
human brain-are also, necessarily, sublimates of their material life- 
process, which is empirically verifiable and bound to material premis- 
ses. Morality, religion, metaphysics, all the rest of ideology and their 
corresponding forms of consciousness, thus no longer retain the sem- 
blance of independence. (GI, 14) 


That ‘ideology’ should be deprived of its ‘semblance of inde- 
pendence’ is entirely reasonable. But the language of ‘reflexes,’ 
‘echoes’, ‘phantoms’, and ‘sublimates’ is simplistic, and has in 
repetition been disastrous. It belongs to the naive dualism of 
‘mechanical materialism’, in which the idealist separation of 
‘jdeas’ and ‘material reality’ had been repeated, but with its 
priorities reversed. The emphasis on consciousness as insepara- 
ble from conscious existence, and then on conscious existence 
as inseparable from material social processes, is in effect lost in 
the use of this deliberately degrading vocabulary. The damage 
can be realized if we compare it for a moment with Marx’s 
description of ‘human labour’ in Capital (i. 185-6): 
Wepresuppose labourina form that stampsit asexclusively human. . . 
What distinguishes the worst architect from the best of bees is this, that 
the architect raises his structure in imagination before he erects it in 
reality. At the end of every labour-process, we get a result that already 
existed in the imagination of the labourer at its commencement. 
This goes perhaps even too much the other way, but its differ- 
ence from the world of ‘reflexes’, ‘echoes’, ‘phantoms’, and ‘sub- 
limates’ hardly needs to be stressed. Consciousness is s om. ~ 


the beginning as part of the human material social process, and,” 
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its products in ‘ideas’ are then as much part of this process as 
material products themselves. This, centrally, was the thrust of 
Marx’s whole argument, but the point was lost, in this crucial 
area, by a temporary surrender to the cynicism of ‘practical men’ 
and, even more, to the abstract empiricism of a version of 
‘natural science’. 

What had really been introduced, as a corrective to abstract 
empiricism, was the sense of material and social history as the 
real relationship between ‘man’ and ‘nature’. But it is then very 
curious of Marx and Engels to abstract, in turn, the persuasive 
‘men in the flesh’, at whom we ‘arrive’. To begin by presuppos- 
ing them, as the necessary starting-point, is right while we 
remember t at they are therefore also conscious men. The deci- 
sion not to set out from ‘what men say, imagine, conceive, nor 
from men as narrated, thought of, imagined, conceived’ is then 
at best a corrective reminder that there is other and sometimes 
harder evidence of what they have done. But it is also at its worst 
an objectivist fantasy: that the whole ‘real life-process’ can be 
known independently of language (‘what men say’) and of its 
records (‘men as narrated’). For the very notion of history would 
become absurd if we did not look at ‘men as narrated’ (when, 
having died, they are hardly likely to be accessible ‘in the flesh’, 
and on which, inevitably, Marx and Engels extensively and 
repeatedly relied) as well as at that ‘history of industry . . . as it 
objectively exists .. .an open book of the human faculties ...a 
human psychology which can be directly apprehended’ (EPM, 
121), which they had decisively introduced against the exclu- 
sions of other historians. What they were centrally arguing was a 
new way of seeing the total relationships between this ‘open 
book’ and ‘what men say’ and ‘men as narrated’. In a polemical 
response to the abstract history of ideas or of consciousness 
they made their main point but in one decisive area lost it 
again. This confusion is the source of the naive reduction, in 


much subsequent Marxist thinking, of consciousness, imagina-_ 


tion, art, and ideas to ‘reflexes’, ‘echoes’, 
limates", ani en_of a profound ¢ confusion in the concept of 
‘ideology’. eae —_ 
~—We €an trace further elements of this failure if we examine 
those definitions of ideology which gain most of their force by 
contrast with what is not ideology. ost common of these 
contrasts is with what is e ience?. For example: 


phantoms’, and ‘sub-_ 
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Where speculation ends—in real life—there real, positive science 
begins: the representation of the practical activity, of the practical 


pfocess of development of men. Empty talk about consciousness ceases, 
and real knowledge has to take its place. When reality is depicted, 
philosophy as an independent branch of activity loses its medium of 
existence. (GI, 17) 


There are several difficulties here. The uses of ‘consciousness’ 
and ‘philosophy’ depend almost entirely on the main argument 
about the futility of separating consciousness and thought from 
the material social process. It is the separation that makes such 
consciousness and thought into ideology. But it is easy to see 
how the point could be taken, and has often been taken, in a 
quite different way. Ina new kind of abstraction, ‘consciousness’ 
and ‘philosophy’ are separated, in their turn, from ‘teal know- 
ledge’ and from the ‘practical process’. This is especially easy to 
do with the available language of ‘reflexes’, ‘echoes’, ‘phan- 
toms’, and ‘sublimates’. The result of this separation, against the 
original conception of an indissoluble process, is the farcical 
exclusion of consciousness from the ‘development of men’ and 
from ‘real knowledge’ of this development. But the former, at 
least, is impossible by any standard. All that can then be done to 
mask its absurdity is elaboration of the familiar two-stage mode] 
(the mechanical materialist reversal of the idealist dualism), in 
which there is first material social life and then, at some tem- 
poral or spatial distance, consciousness and ‘its’ products. This 
leads directly to simple reductionism: ‘consciousness’ and ‘its’ 
products can be nothing but ‘reflections’ of what has already 
occurred in the material social process. 

It can of course be said from experience (that experience 
which produced the later anxious warnings and qualifications) 
that this is a poor practical way of trying to understand ‘con- 
sciousness and its products’: that these continually escape so 
simple a reductive equation. But this is a marginal point. The 
real point is that the separation and abstraction « of ‘conscious 
ness and its products’ as a ‘reflective’ or‘ -stage 
results in an ironic idealization of ‘consciousness and its pro- 
ducts” at this secon 

For ‘consciousness and its products’ are always, though in 
variable forms, parts of the material social process itself: ~ 
whether as what Marx calle 
tion’ in the labour process; or as the necessary conditions of 


4 
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necessary element of ‘imagina- 
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associated labour, in language and in practical ideas of relation- 
“ship; or, which is so often and significantly forgotten, in the real _ 
~processes—all of them physica] and material, most of them 
manifestly so—which are masked and idealized as ‘conscious- 
ness and its products’ but which, when seen without illusions, 
are themselves necessarily social material activities. What is in 
fact idealized, in the ordinary reductive view, is ‘thinking’ or 
‘imagining’, and the only materialization of these abstracted 
processes is by a general reference back to the whole (and 
because abstracted then in effect complete) material social pro- 
cess. And what this version of Marxism especially overlooks is— 
that ‘thinking’ and ‘imagining’ are from the beginning social _ 
processes of Course including that capacity for ‘internalization’ 
which is a necessary part of any social process between actual 
individuals) and that they become accessible only in unarguably 
physical and material ways: in voices, in sounds made by_ 
instruments, in penned or printed writing, in arranged pigments 
on canvas or plaster, in worked marble or stone. To exclude 
thesemateérial social processes from the material social process 
is the same error as to reduce all material social processes to 
mere technical means for.some other abstracted ‘life’. The ‘prac- 
tical process’ of the ‘development of men’ necessarily includes 
them from the beginning, and as more than the technical means 
for some quite separate ‘thinking’ and ‘imagining’. 

What can then be said to be ‘ideology’, inits received negative 
form? It can of course be said that these processes, or some of 
them, come in variable forms (which is as undeniable as the 
variable forms of any production), and that some of these forms 
are ‘ideology’ while others are not. This is a tempting path, but it 
is usually not followed far, because there is a fool's beacon 
erected just a little way along it. This is the difficult concept of 
‘science’. We have to notice first a problem of translation. The 
German Wissenschaft, like the French science, has a much 
broader meaning than English science has had since the early 
nineteenth century. The broader meaning is in the area of ‘sys- 
tematic knowl. 
been largely specialized to such Knowledge based on observa- 
tion of the ‘real world’ (at first, and still persistently, within the 
categories of ‘man’ and ‘the world’) and on the significant dis- 
tinction (and even opposition) between the formerly inter- 
changeable words experience and experiment, the latter attract- 





e’ or ‘organized learning’> Im English this has V/ 
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ing, in the course of development, new senses of empirica] and 
positive. It is then very difficult for any English reader to take the 
‘\translated phrase of Marx and Engels—‘real, positive sci- 
Vence’ —in anything other than this specialized s sense. But two 
qualifications have then at once to be made. First, that the 
Marxist definition of the ‘real world’, by moving beyond the 
separated categories of ‘man’ and ‘the world’ and including, as 
central, the active material social process, had made any such 
simple transfer impossible: 


If industry is conceived as an exoteric form of the realization of the 
essential human faculties, one is able to grasp also the human essence 


of Nature or the natural-essence_of man. The natural sciences will then 
abandon their abstract materialistyo r rather, idealist, orientation, and 


+ will become tHe basis an science . . . One basis for life 
another for s science is a ‘priori 4 falsehood. (EPM, 422° == 





This is an argument precisely against the categories of the 
English specialization of ‘science’. But then, second, the actual 
progress of scientific rationality, especially in its rejection of 
metaphysics and in its triumphant escape from a limitation to 
observation, experiment, and inquiry within received religious 
and philosophical systems, was immensely attractive as a model 
for understanding society. Though the object of inquiry had 
been radically changed—from ‘man’ and ‘the world’ toan active, 
interactive, and in a key sense self-creating material social 
process—it was supposed, or rather hoped, that the methods, or 
at least the mood, could be carried over. 

This sense of getting free of the ordinary assumptions of social 
inquiry, which usually began where it should have ended, with 
the forms and categories of a particular historical phase of 
society, is immensely important and was radically demon- 
strated in most of Marx’s work. But it is very different from the — 
uncritical use of science’ and ‘scientific’ 2 with deliberate refer- 


ences to an 
essentia (riticaDand historica work which was_ actually 
undertaken; ro | Tue, used these references and 
andlogies much more often than Marx. ‘Scientific socialism’ 
became, under his influence, a palsenicel oxteareeags. 18 pesetes ~ 
it depends almost equally on a (justifiable) sense of systematic 
knowledge of society, based on observation and analysis of its 
processes of development (as distinct, say, from ‘utopian’ 
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socialism, which projected a desirable future without close con- 
sideration of the past and present processes within which it had 
to be attained); and on a (false) association with the ‘fundamen- 
tal’ or ‘universal’ ‘laws’ of natural science, which, even when 
they turned out to be ‘laws’ rather than effective working 
generalizations or hypotheses, were of a different kind because 
their objects of study were radically different. 
\ The notion of ‘science’ has had a crucial effect, negatively, on 
the concept of ‘ideology’. If ‘ideology’ is contrasted with ‘real, 
positive science’, in the sense of detailed and connected know- 
ledge of ‘the practical process of development of men’, then the 
distinction may have significance as an indication of the 
received assumptions, concepts, and points of view which can 
be shown to prevent or distort such detailed and connected 
knowledge. We can often feel that this is all that was really 
intended. But the contrast is of course less simple than it may 
look, since its confident application depends on a knowable 
distinction between ‘detailed and connected knowledge of the 
practical process of development’ and other kinds of 'know- 
ledge’ which may often closely resemble it. One way of apply- 
ing the distinguishing criterion would be by examining the 
‘assumptions, concepts, and points of view’, whether received 
or not, by which any knowledge has been gained and organized. 
But it is just this kind of analysis which is prevented by the a 
priori assumption of a ‘positive’ method which is not subject to _ 
such scrutiny: an assumption based in fact on the received (and_. 
timexamined) assumptions of ‘ Dositive, scientific knowledge’, 
“treed of the ‘ideological bias’ of all other observers. This posi- 
in, whi as been often repeated in orthodox Marxism, is 
either a circular demonstration or a familiar partisan claim (of 
the kind made by almost all parties) that others are biased but 
that, by definition, we are not. 

That indeed was the fool’s way out of the very difficult prob- 
lem which was now being confronted, within historical 
materialism. Its symptomatic importance at the level of dogma 
has to be noted and then set aside if we are to see, clearly, a very 
different and much more interesting proposition, which leads to 
a quite different (though not often theoretically distinguished) 
definition of ideology. This begins from the main point of the 
attack on the Young Hegelians, who were said to “consider 
conceptions, thoughts, ideas, in fact all the products of con- 
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sciousness, to which they attribute an independent existence, 
as the real chains of men’’. Social liberation would then come 
through a ‘change of consciousness’. Everything then turns, of 
course, on the definition of ‘consciousness’. The definition 
adopted, polemically, by Marx and Engels, is in effect their 
definition of ideology: not ‘practical consciousness’ but ‘self- 
dependent theory’. Hence ‘really it is only a question of explain- 
ing this theoretical talk from the actual existing conditions. The 
real, practical dissolution of these phrases, the removal of these 
notions from the consciousness of men, will . . . be effected by 
altered circumstances, not by theoretical deductions’ (GI, 15). In 
this task the proletariat has an advantage, since ‘for the mass of 
men ... these theoretical notions do not exist’. 

If we can take this seriously we are left with a much more 
limited and in that respect more plausible definition of ideo- 
logy. Since ‘consciousness’, including ‘conceptions, thoughts, 
ideas’, can hardly be asserted to be non-existent in the ‘mass of 
men’, the definition falls back to a kind of consciousness, and 
certain kinds of conceptions, thoughts, and ideas, which are 
specifically ‘ideological’. Engels later sought to clarify this posi- 
tion: 

Every ideology . . . once it has arisen, develops in connection with the 
given concept-material, and develops this material further; otherwise it 


would cease to be ideology, that is, occupation with thoughts as with 
independent entities, deve ndependently and subject Oo 
€ at the material life conditions of the persons inside 


“whose heads this thought process goes on, in the last resort determines 

the course of this process, remains of necessity unknown to these 
persons, for otherwise there would be an end to all ideology. 
(Feuerbach, 65-6) 
Ideology is a process accomplished by the so-called thinker, con- 
sciously indeed but witha false consciousness. The real motives impel- 
ling him remain unknown to him, otherwise it would not be an ideo- 
logical process at all. Hence he imagines false or apparent motives. 
Because it is a process of thought he derives both its form and its content 
from pure thought, either his own or that of his predecessors.* 


Taken on their own, these statements can appear virtually 
psychological. They are structurally very similar to the Freudian 
concept of ‘rationalization’ in such phrases as ‘inside whose 
heads’; ‘real motives ... unknown to him’; ‘imagines false or 


* Letterto F. Mehring, 14July 1893 (Marx and Engels: Selected Correspondence, 
New York, 1935). 
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apparent motives’. In this form a version of ‘ideology’ is readily 
accepted in modern bourgeois thought, which has its own con- 
cepts of the ‘real'—material or psychological—to undercuteither 
ideology or rationalization. But it had once been a more serious 
position. Ideology was specifically identified as a consequence 
of the division of labour: 


Division of labour only becomes truly such from the moment when a 
division of material and mental labour appears . . . From this moment 
onwards consciousness can really flatter itself that itis something other 
than consciousness of existing practice, that it really represents some- 
thing without representing something real; from now on consciousness 
is in a position to emancipate itself from the world and to proceed tothe 
formation of ‘pure’ theory, theology, philosophy, ethics, etc. (GI, 51) 


a ~_— 
Gr \ldeplogy is then ‘separated theory’}and its analysis must involve 
“restoration of its “real” Connections. 5 
a ee peemecnnampeee 
The division of labour . . . manifests itself also in the ruling class as the 
division of mental and material labour, so that inside this class one part 
appears as he thinkers of the class (its active, conceptive ideologists, 
who_make the-perfecting of the illusion of the class about itself their. 
_chief source of livelihood) while the o her's attitude to these ideas and 
illusions is more passive and receptive, because they are in reality the 
active members of this class and have less time to make up illusions and 


ideas about themselves. (GI, 39-40) 
This is shrewd enough, as is the later observation that 


each new class ... is compelled ... to represent its interest as the 
common interest of all the members of society, put inan ideal form; it 
wi as the form of univ ty, 
only rational, universally valid ones. (GI, 40-1) 





But ‘ideology’ then hovers between ‘a system of beliefs charac- 
teristic of a certain class’ and ‘a system of illusory beliefs—false 
ideas or false consciousness—which can be contrasted with true 
or scientific knowledge’. 

This uncertainty was never really resolved. Ideology as ‘sepa- 
rated theory’—the natural home of illusions and false con- 
sciousness—is itself separated from the (intrinsically limited) 
‘practical consciousness of a class’. This separation, however, is 
very much easier to carry out in theory than in practice. The 
immense body of direct class-consciousness, directly expressed 
and again and again directly imposed, can appear to escape the 
taint of ‘ideology’, which would be limited to the ‘universaliz- 


ty, and represent thom as the — 
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ing’ philosophers. But then what name is to be found for these 
powerful direct systems? Surely not ‘true’ or ‘scientific’ know- 
ledge, except by an extraordinary sleight-of-hand with the 
description ‘practical’. For most ruling classes have not needed 
to be ‘unmasked’; they have usually proclaimed their existence 
and the ‘conceptions, thoughts, ideas’ which ratify it. To over- 
throw them is ordinarily to overthrow their conscious practice, 
and this is always very much harder than overthrowing their 
‘abstract’ and ‘universalizing’ ideas, which also, in real terms, 
have a much more complicated and interactive relationship 
with the dominant ‘practical consciousness’ than any merely 
dependent or illusory concepts could ever have. Or again, ‘the 
existence of revolutionary ideas in a particular period presup- 
poses the existence of a revolutionary class’. Butthis may or may 
not be true, since all the difficult questions are about the 
development of a pre-revolutionary or potentially revolutionary 
or briefly revolutionary into a sustained revolutionary class, and 
the same difficult questions necessarily arise about pre- 
revolutionary, potentially revolutionary, or briefly revolution- 
ary ideas. Marx and Engels’s own complicated relations to the 
(in itself very complicated) revolutionary character of the Euro- 
pean proletariat is an intensely practical example of just this 
difficulty, as is also their complicated and acknowledged rela- 
tionship (including therelationship implied by critique) to their 
intellectual predecessors. 

What really happened, in temporary but influential substitu- 
tion for just this detailed and connected knowledge, was, first, 
an abstraction of ‘ideology’, as a category of illusions and false 
consciousness (an abstraction which as they had best reason to 
know would prevent examination, not of the abstracted ideas, 
which is relatively easy, but of the material social process in 
which ‘conceptions, thoughts, ideas’, of course in different 
degrees, become practical). Second, in relation to this, the 
abstraction was given a categorical rigidity, an epochal rather 
than a genuinely historical consciousness of ideas, which could 
then be mechanically separated into forms of successive and 
unified stages of—but which? — both knowledge and illusion. 
Each stage of the abstraction is radically different, in both theory 
and practice, from Marx's emphasis on a necessary conflict of 
real interests, in the material social process, and on the “legal, 
political, religious, aesthetic, or philosophical—in short 
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ideological—forms in which men become conscious of this con- 
flict and fight it out”. The infection from categorical argument 
against specialists in categories has here been burned out, by a 
practical recognition of the whole and indissoluble material and 
social process. ‘Ideology’ then reverts to a specific and practical 
dimension: the complicated process within which men 
‘become’ (are) conscious of their interests and their conflicts. 
The categorical short-cut to an (abstract) distinction between 
‘true’ and ‘false’ consciousness is then effectively abandoned, as 
in all practice it has to be. 

All these varying uses of ‘ideology’ have persisted within the 
general development of Marxism. There has been a convenient 
dogmatic retention, at some levels, of ideology as ‘false con- 
sciousness’. This has often prevented the more specific analysis 
of operative distinctions of ‘true’ and ‘false’ consciousness at the 
practical level, which is always that of social relationships, and 
of the part played in these relationships by ‘conceptions, 
thoughts, ideas’. There was a late attempt, by Lukacs, to clarify 
this analysis by a distinction between ‘actual consciousness’ 
and ‘imputed’ or ‘potential’ consciousness (a full and ‘true’ 
understanding of a real social position). This has the merit of 
avoiding the reduction of all ‘actual consciousness’ to ideology, 
but the category is speculative, and indeed as a category cannot 
easily be sustained. In History and Class-Consciousness it 
depended on a last abstract attempt to identify truth with the 
idea of the proletariat, but in this Hegelian form it is no more 
convincing than the earlier positivist identification of a category 
of ‘scientific knowledge’. A more interesting but equally dif- 
ficult attempt to define ‘true’ consciousness was the elaboration 
of Marx’s point about changing the world rather than interpret- 
ing it. What became known as the ‘test of practice’ was offered as 
a criterion of truth and as the essential distinction from ideo- 
logy. In certain general ways this is a wholly consistent projec- 
tion from the idea of ‘practical consciousness’, but it is easy to 
see how its application to specific theories, formulations, and 
programmes can result either in a vulgar ‘success’ ethic, mas- 
querading as ‘historical truth’, or in numbness or confusion 
when there are practical defeats and deformations. The ‘test of 
practice’, that is to say, cannot be applied to ‘scientific theory’ 
and ‘ideology’ taken as abstract categories. The real point of the 
definition of ‘practical consciousness’ was indeed to undercut 
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these abstractions, which nevertheless have continued to be 
reproduced as ‘Marxist theory’. 

Three other tendencies in twentieth-century concepts of 
ideology may be briefly noted. First, the concept has been com- 
monly used, within Marxism and outside it, in the relatively 
neutral sense of ‘a system of beliefs characteristic of a particular 
class or group’ (without implications of ‘truth’ or ‘illusion’ but 
with positive reference to a social situation and interest and its 
defining or constitutive system of meanings and values). It is 
thus possible to speak neutrally or even approvingly of ‘socialist 
ideology’. A curious example here is that of Lenin: 


Socialism, in so far as it is the ideology of struggle of the proletarian 
class, undergoes the general conditions of birth, development and 
consolidation of any ideology, that is to say it is founded on all the 
material of human knowledge, it presupposes a high level of science, 
scientific work, etc. ... In the class struggle of the proletariat which 
develops spontaneously, as an elemental force, on the basis of capitalist 
relations, socialism is introduced by the ideologists.* 


Obviously ‘ideology’ here is not intended as ‘false conscious- 
ness’. The distinction between a class and its ideologists can be 
related to the distinction made by Marx and Engels, but one 
crucial clause of this—‘active, conceptive ideologists, who 
make the perfecting of the illusion of the class about itself their 
chief source of livelihood’—has then to be tacitly dropped, 
unless the reference to a ‘ruling class’ can be dressed up as a 
saving clause. More significantly, perhaps, ‘ideology’ in its now 
neutral or approving sense is seen as ‘introduced’ on the founda- 
tion of ‘all ... human knowledge, . . . science . . . etc’, of course 
brought to bearfroma class point of view. The position is clearly 
that ideology is theory and that theory is at once secondary and 
necessary; ‘practical consciousness’, as here of the proletariat, 
will not itself produce it. This is radically different from Marx's 
thinking, where all ‘separate’ theory is ideology, and where 
genuine theory—'real, positive knowledge’—is, by contrast, the 
articulation of ‘practical consciousness’. But Lenin's model cor- 
responds to one orthodox sociological formulation, in which 
there is ‘social situation’ and there is also ‘ideology’, their rela- 
tions variable but certainly neither dependent nor ‘determined’, 
thus allowing both their separate and their comparative history 


*'Letter to the Federation of the North’, Collected Works, Moscow, 1961; 6. 163. 
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and analysis. Lenin’s formulation also echoes, from a quite 
opposite political position, Napoleon’s identification of ‘the 
ideologists’, who bring ideas to ‘the people’, for their liberation 
or destruction according to point of view. The Napoleonic defin- 
ition, in an unaltered form, has of course also persisted, as a 
popular form of criticism of political struggles which are 
defined by ideas or even by principles. ‘Ideology’ (the product of 
‘doctrinaires’) is then contrasted with ‘practical experience’, 
‘practical politics’, and what is known as pragmatism. This 
general sense of ‘ideology’ as not only ‘doctrinaire’ and ‘dogma- 
tic’ but asa priori and abstract has co-existed uneasily with the 


_ equally general (neutral or approving) descriptive sense. 


Finally there is an obvious need for a general term to describe 
not only the products but the processes of all signification, 
including the signification of values. It is interesting that ‘ideol- 
ogy’ and ‘ideological’ have been widely used in this sense. 
Vologinov, for example, uses ‘ideological’ to describe the pro- 
cess of the production of meaning through signs, and ‘ideology’ 
is taken as the dimension of social experience in which mean- 
ings and values are produced. The difficult relation of so wide a 
sense to the other senses which we have seen to be active hardly 
needs stressing. Yet, however far the term itself may be com- 
promised, some form of this emphasis on signification as a 
central social process is necessary. In Marx, in Engels, and in 
much of the Marxist tradition the central argument about ‘prac- 
tical consciousness’ was limited and frequently distorted by 
failures to see that the fundamental processes of social significa- 
tion are intrinsic to ‘practical consciousness’ and intrinsic also 
to the ‘conceptions, thoughts, and ideas’ which are recognizable 
as its products. The limiting condition within ‘ideology’ as a 
concept, from its beginning in Destutt, was the tendency to limit 
processes of meaning and valuation to formed, separable ‘ideas’ 
or ‘theories’. To attempt to take these back to ‘a world of sensa- 
tions’ or, on the other hand, to a ‘practical consciousness’ or a 
‘material social process’ which has been so defined as to exclude 
these fundamental signifying processes, or to make them essen- 
tially secondary, is the persistent thread of error. For the practi- 
cal links between ‘ideas and ‘theories’ and the ‘production of 
real life’ are all in this material social process of signification 
itself. 

Moreover, when this is realized, those ‘products’ which are 
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not ideas or theories, but which are the very different works we 
cal] ‘art’ and ‘literature’, and which are normal elements of the 
very general processes we call ‘culture’ and ‘language’, can be 
approached in ways other than reduction, abstraction, or assimi- 
lation. This is the argument that has now to be taken into cul- 
tural and literary studies, and especially into the Marxist con- 
tribution to them, which, in spite of appearances, is then likely 
to be even more controversial than hitherto. But it is then an 
open question whether ‘ideology’ and ‘ideological’, with their 
senses of ‘abstraction’ and ‘illusion’, or their senses of ‘ideas’ 
and ‘theories’, or even their senses of a ‘system’ of beliefs or of 
meanings and values, are sufficiently precise and practicable 
terms for so far-reaching and radical a redefinition. 





Il. Cultural Theory 





a 


1. Base and Superstructure 


Any modern approach toa Marxist theory of culture must begin 
by considering the proposition of a determining base and a 
determined superstructure. From a strictly theoretical point of 
view this is not, in fact, where we might choose to begin. -It 
would be in many ways preferable if we could begin from a 
proposition which originally was equally central, equally 
authentic: namely the proposition that social being determines 
consciousness. It is not that the two propositions necessarily 
deny each other or are in contradiction. But the proposition of 
base and superstructure, with its figurative element and with its 
suggestion of a fixed and definite spatial relationship, consti- 
tutes, at least in certain hands, a very specialized and at times 
unacceptable version of the other proposition. Yet in the -transi-_ 
ee sm>and in the development of main- 
sm 1 , the proposition of the determining base 

and the determined superstructure has been commonly held to 
be the key to Marxist cultural analysis. 

The source of this proposition is commonly taken to be a 
well-known passage in Marx’s 1859 Preface toA Contribution to 
the Critique of Political Economy: 


In the social production of their life, men enter into definite relations 
that are indispensable and independent of their will, relations of pro- 
duction which correspond to a definite stage of development of their 
material productive forces. The sum total of these relations of produc- 
tion constitutes the economic structure of society, _ real foundation, 
on whichaisésa legal and politic Tstructureynd to which corres- 
pond definite fore of social Conscious ss. The mode of productionof __. 
ac inner iis aot te Consciousness of and intellectual life process 
in general. ft is not the consciousness of men that determines their ma 
being, but, on the-co ont Social being that determines their 
conscious ness. At a certain stage of their develdpment, the matérial 
roductive forces of society come in conflict with the existing relations 
~ production or—what is but a legal expression for the -same 
thing—with the property relations within which they have been at 


work hitherto. From forms of development of the productive forces 
these relations turn into their fetters. Then begins an epoch of social 
revolution. With the change of the economic foundation the entire 


immense superstructure is more or less rapidly transformed. In consid- 
ering such fransformiations a distinction should always be made 


‘ 
ped 
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between the material transformation of the economic conditions of 
production, which can be determined with the precision of natural 
science, and the legal, political, religious, aesthetic or philosophic—in 


._ short, ideological—forms in which men become conscious of this con- 


flict and fight it out. (SW T. 362- 


site ee a a 
This is hardly an obvious starting-point for any cultural theory. 


It is part of an exposition of historical materialist method in the 
understanding of legal relations and forms of state. The first use 
of the term ‘superstructure’ is explicitly qualified as ‘legal and 
political’. (It should incidentally be noted that the English trans- 
lation in most common use has a plural—‘‘legal and political 
superstructures’’—for Marx's singular “‘juristicher und poli- 
tischer Uberbau”’.) ‘Definite forms of social consciousness’ are 
further said to ‘correspond’ to it (entsprechen). Transformation 
of the ‘entire immense superstructure’, in the social revolution 
which begins from the altered relations of productive forces and 
relations of production, is a process in which ‘men become 
conscious of this conflict and fight it out’ in ‘ideological forms’ 
which now include the ‘religious, aesthetic, or philosophic’ as 
well as the legal and political. Much has been deduced from this 
formulation, but the real context is inevitably limited. Thus it 
would be possible, simply from this passage, to define ‘cultural’ 
(‘religious, aesthetic or philosophic’) forms in which ‘men 
become conscious of this conflict’, without necessarily suppos- 
ing that these specific forms arethe whole of ‘cultural’ activity. 

There is at least one earlier use, by Marx, of the term ‘super- 
structure’, It is in The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Napoleon, 
1851-2: 


Upon the several forms of property, upon the social conditions of 
existence, a whole superstructure is reared of various and peculiarly 
shaped feelings (empfindungen), illusions, habits of thought and con- 
ceptions of life. The whole class produces and shapes these out of its 
materia] foundation and out of the corresponding social conditions. 
The individual unit to whom theyflowthroughtradition and education 
may fancy that they constitute the true reasons for and premises of his 
conduct. (SW 1, 272-3) 


This is an evidently different use. The ‘superstructure’ is here 
the whole ‘ideology’ of the class: its ‘form of consciousness’; its 
constitutive ways of seeing itself in the world. It would be 
possible, from this and the later use, to see three senses of 
‘superstructure’ emerging: (a) legal and political forms which 
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express existing real relations of production; (b) forms of con: 
sciousness which express a particular class view of the world; 
(c) a process in which, over a whole range of activities, men 
become conscious of a fundamental economic conflict and fight 
it out. These three senses would direct our attention, respective- 
ly, to (a) institutions; (b) forms of consciousness; (c) political and 
cultural practices. 

It is clear that these three areas are related and must, in 
analysis, be interrelated. But on just this crucial question of 
interrelation the term itself is of little assistance, just because it 
is variably applied to each area in turn. Nor is this at all surpris- 
ing, since the use is not primarily conceptual, in any precise 
way, but metaphorical. Whatit primarily expresses is the impor- 
tant sense of a visible and formal ‘superstructure’ which might 
be analysed on its own but which cannot be understood without 
seeing that it rests on a ‘foundation’. The same point must be 
made of the corresponding metaphorical term. In the use of 
1851-2 it is absent, and the origins of a particular form of class 
consciousness are specified as ‘forms of property’ and ‘social 
conditions of existence’. In the use of 1859 it appears in almost 
conscious metaphor: ‘the economic structure of society—the 
real foundation (die reale Basis), on which rises (erhebt) a legal 
and political superstructure (Uberbau)’. It is replaced, later in 
the argument, by ‘the economic foundation’ (Gkonomische 
Grundlage). The continuity of meaning is relatively clear, but 
the variation of terms for one part of the relationship (‘forms of 
property, social conditions of existence’; ‘economic structure of 
society’; ‘real basis’; ‘real foundation’; Basis; Grundiage) is not 
matched by explicit variation of the other term of the relation- 
ship, though the actual signification of this term (Uberbau; 
superstructure) is, as we have seen, variable. It is part of the 
complexity of the subsequent argument that the term rendered 
in English explication (probably first by Engels) as ‘base’ is 
rendered in other languages in significant variations (in French 
usually as infrastructure, in Italian as struttura, and so on, with 
some complicating effects on the substance of the argument). 

In the transition from Marx to Marxism, and then in the 
development of expository and didactic formulations, the words 
used in the original arguments were projected, first, as if they 
were precise concepts, and second, as if they were descriptive 
terms for observable ‘areas’ of social] life. The main sense of the 
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words in the original arguments had been relational, but the 
popularity of the terms tended to indicate either (a) relatively 
enclosed categories or (b) relatively enclosed areas of activity. 
These were then correlated either temporally (first material 
production, then consciousness, then politics and culture) or in 
effect, forcing the metaphor, spatially (visible and distinguish- 
able ‘levels’ or ‘layers’—politics and culture, then forms of con- 
sciousness, and so on down to ‘the base’). The serious practical 
problems of method, which the original words had indicated, 
were then usually in effect bypassed by methods derived from a 
confidence, rooted in the popularity of the terms, in the relative 
enclosure of categories or areas expressed as ‘the base’, ‘the 
superstructure’. 

It is then ironic to remember that the force of Marx's original 
criticism had been mainly directed against the separation of 
‘areas’ of thought and activity (as in the separation of conscious- 
ness from material production) and against the related evacua- 
tion of specific content—rea] human activities—by the imposi- 
tion of abstract categories. The common abstraction of ‘the base’ 
and ‘the superstructure’ is thus a radical persistence of the 
modes of thought which he attacked. That in the course of other 
arguments he gave some warrant for this, within the intrinsic 
difficulties of any such formulation, is certainly true. But it is 
significant that when he came to any sustained analysis, or to a 
realization of the need for such analysis, he was at once specific 
and flexible in his use of his own terms. He had already 
observed, in the formulation of 1859, a distinction between 
analysing ‘the economic conditions of production, which can be 
determined with the precision of natural science’ and the 
analysis of ‘ideological forms’, for which methods were evi- 
dently less precise. In 1857 he had noted: 


As regards art, it is well known that some of its peaks by no means 
correspond to the general development of society; nor do they therefore 
to the material substructure, the skeleton as it were of its organization. 


His solution of the problem he then discusses, that of Greek art, 
is hardly convincing, but the ‘by no means correspond’ is a 
characteristic practical recognition of the complexity of real 
relations. Engels, in his essay Feuerbach and the End of Classi- 
cal German Philosophy, still argued specifically, showing how 
the ‘economic basis’ of a political struggle could be dulled in 


i 
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consciousness or altogether lost sight of, and how a legal system 
could be projected as independent of its economic content, in 
the course of its professional development. Then: 


Still higher ideologies, that is, such as are sti}l further removed from the 
material, economic basis, take the form of philosophy and religion. 
Hence the interconnection between conceptions and their material 
conditions of existence becomes more and more complicated, more and 
more obscured by intermediate links. But the interconnection exists. 


This relational emphasis, including not only complexity but 
recognition of the ways in which some connections are lost to 
consciousness, is of course very far from the abstract categories 
(though it supports the implication of separate areas) of ‘super- 
structure’ and ‘base’. 

Inall serious Marxist analysis the categories are of course not 
used abstractly. But they may have their effect none the less. It is 
significant that the first phase of the recognition of practical 
complexities stressed what are really quantitative relations. By 
the end of the nineteenth century it was common to recognize 
what can best be described as disturbances, or special] difficul- 
ties, of an otherwise regular relationship. This is true of the idea 
of ‘lags’ in time, which had been developed from Marx’s obser- 
vation that some of the ‘peaks’ of art ‘by no means correspond to 
the general development of society’. This could be expressed 
(though Marx’s own ‘solution’ to this problem had not been of 
this kind) as a matter of temporal ‘delay’ or ‘unevenness’. The 
same basic model is evident in Engels’s notion of the relative 
distance (‘still further removed’) of the "higher ideologies’. 
Or consider Engels’s letter to Bloch of September 1890: 


According to the materialist conception of history, the ultimately 


rl have ever asserted. Hence if 


: real life. More than this neither Marx nor 


~~" somebody twists this into saying that the economic element is the only 


determining one, he transforms that proposition into a meaningless, 
abstract, senseless phrase. The economic situation is the basis, but the 
various elements of the superstructure—political forms of the class 
struggle and its results, to wit: constitutions established by the victori- 
ous class after a successful battle, etc., juridical forms, and even the 
reflexes of all these actual struggles in the brains of the participants, 
political, juristic, philosophical theories, religious views and their 
further development into systems of dogma—also exercise their influ- 
ence upon the course of the historical struggles and in many cases 


_-~ determining element in history is the production and reproduction _ 
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preponderate in determining their form. There is an interaction of all 
these elements in which, amid all the endless host of accidents (that is, 
of things and events whose inner interconnection is so remote or so 
impossible of proofthat we can regard it as non-existent, as negligible), 
the economic movement finally asserts itself as necessary. Otherwise 
the application of the theory to any period of history would be easier 
than the solution of a simple equation of the first degree. 


This is a vital acknowledgement of real and methodological 
complexities. It is particularly relevant to the idea of ‘determina- 
tion’, which will be separately discussed, and to the decisive 
problem of consciousness as ‘reflexes’ or ‘reflection’, But within 
the vigour of his contrast between real history and a ‘meaning- 
less, abstract, senseless phrase’, and alongside his recogni- 
tion of a new (and theoretically significant) exception—'the 
endless host of accidents’—Engels does not so much revise the 
enclosed categories—‘the basis’ (‘the economic element’, ‘the 
economic situation’, ‘the economic movement’) and ‘the various 
elements’ (political, juridical, theoretical) of ‘the superstruc- 
ture’—as reiterate the categories and instance certain excep- 
tions, indirectnesses, and irregularities which obscure their 
otherwise regular relation. What is fundamentally lacking, in 
the theoretical formulations of this important period, is any 
adequate recognition of the indissoluble connections between 
material production, political and cultural institutions and 
activity, and consciousness. The classic summary of ‘the rela- 
tionship between the base and the superstructure’ is 
, Plekhanov’s distinction of ‘five sequential elements: (i) the state 
of productive forces; {ii) the economic conditions; (iii) the 
socio-political regime; (iv) the psyche of social man; (v) various 
ideologies reflecting the properties of this psyche’ (Fundamen- 
' tal Problems of Marxism, Moscow, 1922, 76). This is better than 
the bare projection of ‘a base’ and ‘a superstructure’, which has 
been so common. But what is wrong with it is its description of 
these ‘elements’ as ‘sequential’, when they are in practice indis- 
soluble: not in the sense that they cannot be distinguished for 
purposes of analysis, but inthe decisive sense that these are not 
separate ‘areas’ or ‘elements’ but the whole, specific activities 
and products of real men. That is to say, the analytic categories, 
as so often in idealist thought, have, almost unnoticed, become 
substantive descriptions, which then take habitual priority over 
the whole social process to which, as analytic categories, they 
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are attempting to speak. Orthodox analysts began to think of ‘the 
base’ and ‘the superstructure’ as if they were separable concrete 
entities. In doing so they lost sight of the very processes—not 
abstract relations but constitutive processes—which it should 
have been the special function of historical materialism to 
emphasize. I shall be discussing later the major theoretical 
response to this loss: the attempt to reconstitute such processes 
by the idea of ‘mediation’. 

A persistent dissatisfaction, within Marxism, about the prop- 
osition of ‘base and superstructure’, has been most often expres- 
sed by an attempted refinement and revaluation of ‘the super- 
structure’. Apologists have emphasized its complexity, sub- 
stance, and ‘autonomy’ or autonomous value. Yet most of the 
difficulty still lies in the original extension of metaphorical 
terms for a relationship into abstract categories or concrete areas 
between which connections are looked for and complexities or 
relative autonomies emphasized. It isactuallymore important to 
observe the character of this extension in the case of ‘the base’ 
than in the case of the always more varied and variable ‘super- 
structure’. By extension and by habit, ‘the base’ has come to be 
considered virtually as an object (a particular and reductive 
version of ‘material existence’). Or, in specification, ‘the base’ is 
given very general and apparently uniform properties. ‘The 
base’ is the real social existence of man. ‘The base’ is the real 
relations of production corresponding to a stage of the develop- 
ment of material productive forces. ‘The base’ is a mode of 
production at a particular stage of its development. Of course 
these are, in practice, different propositions. Yet each is also 
very different from Marx's central emphasis on productive 
activities. He had himself made the point against reduction of 


“the base’ to a category: 


In order to study the connexion between intellectual and_ material 
prodtction it isabove all essential to-conceive the latter in its deter- 
mined historical form and not as a general category. For example, there 
corresponds to the capitalist mode Of production a type of intellectual, 
production quite different from that which corresponded to_ the 
medieval mode of production.. Unless material production itself is 
understood in its specific historical form, it is impossible to grasp the 
characteristics of the intellectual production which corresponds to.it or 
the reciprocal action between the two. (Theorien tiber den Mehrwert, 
cit. Bottomore and Rubel, 96-7.) 
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Wecan add that while a particular stage of ‘real social existence’, 
or of ‘relations of production’, or of a ‘mode of production’, can 
be discovered and made precise by analysis, it is never, as a body 
of activities, either uniform or static. It is one of the central 
propositions of Marx’s sense of history, for example, that in 
actual development there are deep contradictions in the rela- 
tionships of production and in the consequent social relation- 
ships. There is therefore the continual possibility of the dynamic 
variation of these forces. The ‘variations’ of the superstructure 
might be deduced from this fact alone, were it not that the 
‘objective’ implications of ‘the base’ reduce al] such variations to 
secondary consequences. It is only when we realize that ‘the 
base’, to which it is habitual to refer variations, is ‘itself a 
dynamic and internally contradictory process—the specific 
activities and modes of activity, over a range from association to 
antagonism, of real men and classes of men— that we can begin 
to freé ourselves from the notion of an ‘area’ or a ‘category’ with 
certain fixed properties for deduction to the variable processes 
of a ‘superstructure’. The physical fixity of the terms exerts a 
constant pressure against just this realization. 

Thus, contrary to a development in Marxism, it is not ‘the 
base’ and ‘the superstructure’ that need to be studied, but 
specific and indissoluble real processes, within which the deci- 
sive relationship, from a Marxist point of view, is that expressed 
by the complex idea of ‘determination’. 


2. Determination 


No problem in Marxist cultural theory is more difficult than that 
of ‘determination’. According to its opponents, Marxism is a 
necessarily reductive and determinist kind of theory: no cultural 
activity is allowed to be real and significant in itself, but is 
always reduced to a direct or indirect expression of some pre- 
ceding and controlling economic content, or of a political con- 
tent determined by an economic position or situation. In the 
perspective of mid-twentieth century developments of Marx- 
ism, this description can be seen as a caricature. Certainly it is 
often asserted with a confidence as solid as it isoutof date. Yetit 
can hardly be denied that it came, with all its difficulties, froma 
common form of Marxism. Of course within that form, and in 
more recent Marxist thinking, there have been many qualifica- 
tions of the idea of determination, of the kind noted in Engels’s 
letter to Bloch, or ofan apparently more radical kind, such as the 
contemporary idea of ‘overdetermination’ (a difficult term in 
English, since its intended meaning is determindtion by multi- 
ple factors). Some of these revisions have in effect dropped the 
original Marxist emphasis, in attempted syntheses with other 
or in mental or formal structures (formalism, structuralism). 
These qualifications and revisions certainly indicate the inher- 
ent difficulties of the proposition. But at the same time they are 
welcomed by those opponents of Marxism who want to evade its 
continued challenge or, more directly, dismiss it as irrelevant 
dogma. It is then crucial to be certain what that challenge was 
and is. A Marxism without some concept of determination is in 
effect worthless. A Marxism with many of the concepts of deter- 
mination it now has is quite radically disabled. a 
We can begin with the apparent source of the proposition, in 
the well-known passage from the 1859 Preface. As we read this 
in Marx's German, especially alongside the English translations, 
we become aware, inevitably, of the linguistic complexities of 
the word ‘determine’. Marx's normal word is bestimmen; it 
occurs four times in the passage quoted earlier in translation. 
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The English ‘determine’ occurs three times in the translation. 
One of these uses is a formal repetition not present in the origi- 
nal; another is a translation of a quite different word, kon- 
statieren, The point here is not so much the adequacy of the 
translation as the extraordinary linguistic complexity of this 
group of words. This can best be illustrated by considering the 
complexity of ‘determine’ in English. 
_~~ The root sense of ‘determine’ is ‘setting bounds’ or ‘setting 
¢ / \ limits’, In its extraordinarily varied development, in application 
-."to many specific processes, it is the sense of putting a limit and 
therefore an end to some action that is most problematical. The 
determination of a calculation, a course of study, ora lease is, as 
an idea, relatively simple. Determination by an authority is at 
first simple, but is the source of most of the special difficulties, 
in its implication of something beyond and even external to the 
specific action which nevertheless decides or settles it. The 
sense of externality is decisive in the development of the con- 
cept of ‘determinism’, in which some power (God or Nature or 
History) controls or decides the outcome of an action or process, 
beyond or irrespective of the wills or desires of itsagents. Thisis 
abstract determinism, to be distinguished from an often appar- 
ently similar inherent determinism, in which the essential 
character of a process or the properties of its components are 
held to determine (control) its outcome: the character and prop- 
erties are then ‘determinants’. What had been (abstractly) the 
‘determinat Counsell and foreknowledge of God’ (Tyndale) 
became, especially in the physical sciences, ‘determinatecondi- 
tions’ ‘or ‘determined laws’, based on precise knowledge of the 
inherent characteristics of a process and its components. The 
abstract idea presupposes a powerlessness (or unsurpassable 
limits to the power) of the participants in an action. The ‘scien- 
tific’ idea presupposes unalterable or relatively fixed charac- 
teristics; change is then a matter of altered (but discoverable and 
in that sense predictable) conditions and combinations. 
It seems clear that the Marxist version of determinism, at least 
in its first stage, corresponds to this ‘scientific’ idea. 


In the social production which men carry on they enter into definite 
relations that are indispensable and independent of their will ... a 
definite stage of development ... (SW, i. 362) 


The English ‘definite’ translates Marx’s forms of bestimmen. 


re 
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The existing stage of material production, and the social rela- 
tions corresponding to it, are in that sense ‘fixed’. 


The mass of productive forces accessible to men determines the condi- 
tions of society ... (GI, 18) 


From this sense of determined conditions it is easy to under- 
stand the development of a Marxism which stressed the ‘iron 
laws’, the ‘absolutely objective conditions’, of an ‘economy’, 
from which all else followed. In this influential interpretation, 
Marxism had discovered the ‘laws’ of an objective external sys- 
tem of economy, and everything then followed, sooner or later, 
directly or indirectly, from these laws. But this is not the only 
way in which the sense can be developed. It is as reasonable, 
remembering ‘enter into’ and ‘accessible to’, to stress the pre- 
dominance of objective conditions at any particular moment in 
the process. This turns out, in practice, to be a quite different 
-claim, It is what Engels wrote, defensively, in his letter to Bloch: "’ 
\| very definite assumptions aitd'conditions’)What this restores, as‘: 
/ against the alternative development, is the idea of direct agency: 
‘we make our history ourselves’. The ‘definite’ or ‘objective’ 
assumptions and conditions are then the qualifying terms of.this 
agencyyin fact ‘determination’ as ‘the setting of limits> ( 
The radical difference between ‘determination’ in this sense, 
and ‘determination’ in the sense of the ‘laws’ of a whole process, 
subject to inherent and predictable development, is not difficult 
to grasp but can often slip away in the shifting senses of ‘deter- 
mine’. The key question is the degree to which the ‘objective’ 
conditions are seen as external. Since, by definition, within 
Marxism, the objective conditions are and can only be the result _ 


wocentene enh enna fonts the ene 


of human actions sin the material world, the real distinction can 
be only between Fistopical objectivity=;the conditions into 
which, at any particulz it in time men find themaalwas— 


born, thus the ccessible)_Gonditions into _which_they_ 
‘enter —and jabstract_objectivity, in which the ‘determining’ 

¢ process is ‘independent of their will” fot in the historical sense 
|/ \thatthey-have inherited it but in the absolute sénse that they _ 
ue cannot contol it; they can seek only to understand itand guide 
their actions accordingly. ~~~" ~~~ ~ 


~~ This abstract objectivity is the basis of what became iets 
CO known, in sm, as ‘economism”. As a philosophical an 
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political doctrine it is worthless, but it has then in turn to be 








ary doctrime-was changed, not only in practice but at this level 
of principlé, into the very forms of passivity and reification 
against which analternative sense of ‘determination’ had set out 
to operate. 

Abstract determinism, that is to say, has to be seen as in one 


sensé determined. It is a form of response and interpretation that__ 
is conditioned by its ex erence offen! istic Tiny The 
ive difference betweet “determinate” natural laws and 


‘determinate’ social processes was overlooked—in part by a 
confusion of language, in part from specific historical experi- 
ence. The description of both kinds of knowledge as ‘scientific’ 
compounded the confusion. But is it then possible to return to a 
sense of ‘determination’ as the experience of ‘objective limits’? 
As a negative sense this is undoubtedly important, and Marx 
used it repeatedly. New social relations, and the new kinds of 
See at are _posdinie tarougn the ble through them, may be imagined but 
cannot be achieved_unless the determining limits of a particular 


mode.of production are surpassed in practice, by scat social 


change. This was the history, for examplé, of the Romantic — 


mpulse to human liberation, in its actual interaction with a 
dominant capitalism. 
But to say only this is to be in danger of falling back into a new 
passive and objectivist model. This is what happened to Engels: 


The historical event ... may .. . be viewed as the product of a power 
which works as a whole unconsciously and without volition, For what 
each individual wills is obstructed by everyone else, and what emerges 
is something that no one willed.* 


Here society is the objectified (unconscious and unwilled) gen- 
eral process, and the only alternative forces are ‘individual 


* Letter to J. Bloch, 1890 (Marx and Engels: Selected Correspondence, New 
York, 1935, 476). 
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wills’. But this is a bourgeois version of society. A_particular 
form of this version was later specified in Freudianism, and is 
the real graumt Tor the Marxist-© reudian syntheses which, irop~__/ 
ically, have n the main opposition to economism and 
economic determinism, Society, whether generalized as such or 
as ‘Capitalist society’ or as ‘the social and cultural forms of the 





_ capitalist mode of production’, is seen as the primarily negative 


force which follows from any understanding of determination as 
only the setting of limits. But ‘society’, or ‘the historical event’, 
can never in such ways be categorically abstracted from ‘indi- 
viduals’ and ‘individual wills’. Such a separation leads straight 
to an alienated, objectivist ‘society’, working ‘unconsciously’, 
and to comprehension of individuals as ‘pre-social’ or even 
anti-social. ‘The individual’ or ‘the genotype’ then become posi- 
tive extra-social forces. ae 


This ; is where the full concept of eterminatigh is crucial. For A) 


in practice determination is never only the setting of limits; itis (+ '/ 


also the exertion of pressures. As ithappens this is also a sense of 
‘determine’ in English: to determine or be determined to do 
something is an act of will and purpose. In a whole social 
process, these positive determinations, which may be experi- 
enced individually but which are always socia) acts, indeed 
often specific social formations, have very complex relations 
with the negative determinations that are experienced as limits. 
For they are by no means only pressures against the limits, 
though these are crucially important. They are at least as often 
pressures derived from the formation and momentum ofa given 
social mode: in effect a compulsion to act in ways that maintain 
and renew it. They are also, and vitally, pressures exerted by 
new formations, with their as yet unrealized intentions and 
demands. ‘Society’ is then never only the ‘dead husk’ which 
limits social and individual fulfilment. It is always also a con- 
stitutive process with very powerful pressures which are both 
expressed in political, economic, and cultural formations and, 
to take the full weight of ‘constitutive’, are internalized and 
become ‘individual wills’. Determination of this whole kind—a 
complex and interrelated process of limits and pressures—is in 
the whole social process itself and nowhere else: not in an 
abstracted ‘mode of production’ nor in an abstracted ‘psycho- 
logy’. Any abstraction of determinism, based on the isolation of 
autonomous categories, which are seen as controlling or which 
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can be used for prediction, is then a mystification of the specific 
and always related determinants which are the real social pro- 
cess—an active and conscious as well as, by default, a passive 
and objectified historical experience. 

The concept of ‘overdetermination’ is an attempt to avoid the 
isolation of autonomous categories but at the same time to 
emphasize relatively autonomous yet of course interactive prac- 
tices. In its most positive forms—that is, in its recognition of 
multiple forces, rather than the isolated forces of modes or 


any other as a way of understanding historically lived situations 
and the authentic complexiti ctice, It is especially useful 
as a way of understanding contradictions nd the ordinary 
version of ‘the dialectic’, which can $0 easily be abstracted as 
features of a theoretically isolated (determining) situation or 
movement, which is then expected to develop according to 
certain (determinist) laws. In any whole society, both the rela- 
tive autonomy and the relative unevenness of different practices 
(forms of practical consciousness) decisively affect actual 


development, and affect it, in the sense of pressures and limits, 
as determinants. Yet there are also difficulties in the concept. It 


was u d to indicate the structured multiple causation _ 
of a Symptom: crystallization very similar to the Frankfurt 


School's concept of a dialectical image (see p. 103). Some traces 
of this origin survive in some of its theoretical uses (e.g. in 
Althusser, who introduced it in Marxism but who failed to apply 
its most positive elements to his own work on ideology). As with 
‘determination’, so ‘overdetermination’ can be abstracted to a 
structure (symptom), which then, if in complex ways, ‘develops’ 
(forms, holds, breaks down) by the laws of its internal structural 
relations, As a form of analysis this is often effective, but in its 
isolation of the structure it can shift attention from the real 
location of all practice and practical consciousness: ‘the prac- 


tical activity ... the practical process of development of men’. 


Aniy Categorical objectification of determined oroverdetermined 
structures is a repetition of the basic error of ‘economism’ at a 
more serious level, since it now offers to subsume (at times with 
acertain arrogance) all lived, practical and unevenly formed and 
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formative experience, One of the reasons for this error, whether 
in economism or in an alternative structuralism, is a misunder- 
standing of the nature of ‘productive forces’. 


—_—_—__ 


3. Productive Forces 





Underlying any argument about ‘base’ and ‘superstructure’, or 
about the nature of ‘determination’, is a decisive concept: that of 
‘productive forces’, It is a very important conceptin Marx, and in 
all subsequent Marxism. But it is also a variable concept, and the 
variations have been exceptionally important for Marxist cul- 
tural theory. 

The central difficulty is that all the key words—produce, 
product, production, productive—went through a specialized 
development in the course of the development of capitalism. 
Thus to analyse capitalism was at once to see it as a distinct 
process of ‘production’ and to refer it to a general process, of 
which it is a particular historical kind. The difficulty is that the 
general process is still most readily defined in the specific and 
limiting terms of capitalist production. Marx was perfectly clear 
about the distinction between ‘production in general’ and 
‘capitalist production’. Indeed it was the claim of the latter, 
through its political economy, to the universality of its own 
specific and historical conditions, that he especially attacked. 
But the history had happened, in the language as in so much 
else. What is then profoundly difficult is that Marx analysed 
‘capitalist production’ in and through its own terms, and at the 
same time, whether looking to the past or the future, was in 
effect compelled to use many of the same terms for more general 
or historically different processes. As he himself wrote: 


‘Production in general’ is an abstraction, but it is a rationa] abstraction, 
in so far as it singles out and fixes the common features, thereby saving 
us repetition. Yet these general or common features discovered by 
comparison constitute something very complex, whose constituent 
elements have different destinations. ... All the stages of production 
have certain destinations in common, which we generalize in thought: 
but the so-called general conditions of all production are nothing but 
abstract conceptions which do not go to make up any real stage in the 
history of production. (Grundrisse, 85) 


It must be added that the concept of ‘material production’ is 
similarly abstract, but also similarly rational for particular pur- 
poses. As an abstraction (for example, in bourgeois political 
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economy) it can be separated from other categories such as 
consumption, distribution, and exchange; and all these can be 
separated both from the social relations, the form of society, 
within which they are specifically and variably interrelating 
activities, and, further, from the personal activities which are 
their only concrete modes of existence. But in capitalist society 
‘material production’ is a specific form, determined and under- 
stood in the forms of capital, wage-labour, and the production of 
commodities. That this ‘material production’ has itself been 
produced, by the social development of particular forms of pro- 
duction, is then the first thing to realize if we are trying to 
understand the nature of even this production, in which, 
because of actual historical developments, 


material life generally appears as the aim while the production of this 
material life, labour (which is now the only possible but . . . negative 
form of personal activity) appears as the means. (GI, 66) 


Moreover, in capitalist society 
The productive forces appear to be completely independent and 


severed from the individuals and to constitute a self-subsistent world 
alongside the individuals. (GI, 65) 


What then isa ‘productive force’? It is all and any of the means 
of the production and reproduction of real life. Itmay be seen as 
a particular kid of agricultural or industrial production, but 
any such kind is already a certain mode of social co-operation. 
and the application and development of a certain body of social 
knowledge. The production of this specific social co-operation 
or of this specific social knowledge is itself carried through by 
productive forces. In all our activities in the world we produce 
not only the satisfaction of our needs but new needs and new 
definitions of needs. Fundamentally, in this human historical 
process, we produce ourselves and our societies, and it is within 
these developing and variable forms that ‘material production’, 
then itself variable, both in mode and scope, is itself carried on. 

But if this is really Marx’s basic position, how did it happen 
that a more limited definition of ‘productive forces’, and with ita 
separation and abstraction of ‘material production’ and the 
‘material’ or ‘economic’ ‘base’, came not only to predominate in 
Marxism but to be taken, by almost everyone else, as defining it. 
One reason is the course of a particular argument. It was not 
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Marxism, but the systems with which it contended and con- 
tinues to contend, which had separated and abstracted various 
parts of this whole social process. It was the assertion and 
explanation of political forms and philosophical and general 
ideas as independent of, ‘above’, the material social process, that 
produced a necessary kind of counter-assertion. In the flow of 
polemic this was often overstated, until it came to repeat, ina 
simple reversal of terms, the kind of error it attacked. 

But there are deeper reasons than this. If you live in a capitalist 
society, it is capitalist forms that you must analyse. Marx lived, 
and we live, in a society in which indeed ‘the productive forces 
appear to. . . constitute a self-subsistent world’. Thus in analys- 
ing the operation of productive forces which are not only per- 
ceived as, but in central ways really are, of this kind, it is easy, 
within the only available language, to slip into describing them 
as if they were universal and general, and as if certain ‘laws’ of 
their relations to other activities were fundamental truths. Marx- 
ism thus often took the colouring of a specifically bourgeois and 
capitalist kind of materialism. It could isolate ‘productive 
forces’ as ‘industry’ (even at times as ‘heavy industry’), and here 
again the evidence of language is significant. It was in the 
‘Industrial Revolution’ that ‘industry’ changed from being a 
word which described the human activity of assiduous effort 
and application to a word which predominantly describes pro- 
ductive institutions: a ‘self-subsistent world’. Of course these 
were capitalist institutions, and ‘production’ itself was eventu- 
ally subordinated to the capitalist element, as now in descrip- 
tions of the ‘entertainment industry’ or the ‘holiday industry’. 
The practical subordination of all human activities (with a sav- 
ing clause for certain activities which were called ‘personal’ or 
‘aesthetic’) to the modes and norms of capitalist institutions 
became more and more effective. Marxists, insisting on this and 
protesting against it, were caught in a practical ambivalence. 
The insistence, in effect, diluted the protest. It is then often said 
that the insistence was ‘too materialist’, a ‘vulgar materialism’, 
But the truth is that it was never materialist enough. 

What any notion of a ‘self-subsistent order’ suppresses is the 
material character of the productive forces which produce such 
a version of production. Indeed it is often a way of suppressing 
full consciousness of the very nature of such a society. If ‘pro- 
duction’, in capitalist society, is the production of commodities 


— 
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for a market, then different but misleading terms are found for 
every other kind of production and productive force. What is 
most often suppressed is the direct material production of ‘poli- 
tics’. Yet any ruling class devotes a significant part of material 
production to establishing a political order. The social and polit- 
ical order which maintains a capitalist market, like the social 
and political struggles which created it, is necessarily a material 
production. From castles and palaces and churches to prisons 
and workhouses and schools; from weapons of war to a control- 
Yed press: any ruling Class, in variable ways though always 
materially, produces a social and political order. These are never 
superstructural activities. They are the necessary material pro- 
duction within which an apparently self-subsistent mode of 
production can alone be carried on. The complexity of this 
Process is especially remarkable in advanced capitalist 
societies, where it is wholly beside the point to isolate ‘produc- 
tion’ and ‘industry’ from the comparably material production of 
‘defence’, ‘law and order’, ‘welfare’, ‘entertainment’, and ‘public 
opinion’. In failing to grasp the material character of the produc- 
tion of a social and political order, this specialized (and 
bourgeois) materialism failed also, but even more conspicuous- 
ly, to understand the material character of the production of a 
cultural order. The concept of the ‘superstructure’ was then nota 
reduction but an evasion. 

Yet the difficulty is that if we reject the idea of a ‘self- 
subsistent world’ of productive (industrial) forces, and describe 
productive forces as all and any activities in the social process as 
a whole, we have made a necessary critique but, at least in the 
first instance, lost edge and specificity. To go beyond this diffi- 
culty will be a matter for later argument; we have first to specify 
the negative effects, in cultural analysis, of the specialized ver- 
sion of ‘productive forces’ and ‘production’. We can best specify 
them in Marx himself, rather than in the many later examples. 
There is a footnote in the Grundrisse in which it is argued that a 
piano-maker is a productive worker, engaged in productive 
labour, but that a pianist is not, since his labour is not labour 
which reproduces capital. The extraordinary inadequacy of this 
distinction to advanced capitalism, in which the production of 
music (and not just its instruments) is an important branch of 
capitalist production, may be only an occasion for updating. But 
the real error is more fundamental. 
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In his sustained and brilliant analysis of capitalist society, 
Marx was working both with and beyond the categories of 
bourgeois political economy. His distinction of ‘productive 
labour’ was in fact developed, in this note, from Adam Smith. It 
still makes sense (or can be revised to make sense) in those 
bourgeois terms. Production is then work on raw materials to 
make commodities, which enter the capitalist system of dis- 
tribution and exchange. Thus a piano is a commodity; music is 
(or was) not. At this level, in an analysis of capitalism, thereis no 
great difficulty until we see that a necessary result is the projec- 
tion (alienation) of a whole body of activities which have to be 
isolated as ‘the realm of art and ideas’, as ‘aesthetics’, as ‘ideo- 
logy’, or, less flatteringly, as ‘the superstructure’. None of these 
can then be grasped as they are; as real practices, elements of a 
whole material social process; not a realm or a world or a super- 
structure, but many and variable productive practices, with 
specific conditions and intentions. To fail to see this is not only 
to lose contact with the actuality of these practices, as has 
repeatedly occurred in forms of analysis derived from the terms 
of this specialized (industrial) materialism. It is to begin the 
whole difficult process of discovering and describing relations 
between all these practices, and between them and the other 
practices which have been isolated as ‘production’, as ‘the base’, 
or as the ‘self-subsistent world’, in an extremely awkward and 
disabling position. It is indeed to begin this most difficult kind 
of work head down and standing on one foot. Such feats of 
agility are not impossible, and have indeed been performed. But 
it would be more reasonable to get back on both feet again, and to 
look at our actual productive activities without assuming in 
advance that only some of them are material. 


4. From Reflection to Mediation 


The usual consequence of the base—superstructure formula, 
with its specialized and limited interpretations of productive 
forces and of the process of determination, is a descrip- 
tion— even at times a theory—of art and thought as ‘reflection’. 
The metaphor of ‘reflection’ has a long history in the analysis of 
art and ideas. Yet the physical process and relationship that it 
implies have proved compatible with several radically different 
theories. Thus art can be said to ‘reflect the real world’, holding 
‘the mirror up to nature’, but every term of sucha definition has 
been in protracted and necessary dispute. Art can be seen as 
reflecting not ‘mere appearances’ but the ‘reality’ behind these: 
the ‘inner nature’ of the world, or its ‘constitutive forms’. Or art 
is seen as reflecting not the ‘lifeless world’, but the world as seen 
in the mind of the artist. The elaboration and sophistication of 
arguments of these kinds are remarkable. 

Materialism appears to constitute a fundamental challenge to 
them. If the real world is material, it can indeed be seen in its 
constitutive forms, but these will not be metaphysical, and 
reflection will be necessarily of a material reality. This can lead 
to the concept of ‘false’ or ‘distorted’ reflection, in which some- 
thing (metaphysics, ‘ideology’) prevents true reflection. Simi- 
larly, the ‘mind of the artist’ can be seen as itself materially 
conditioned; its reflection is then not independent but itself a 
material function. 

Two versions of this materialism became dominant in Marxist 
thinking. First, there was the interpretation of consciousness as 
mere ‘reflexes, echoes, phantoms, and sublimates’; this was , 
discussed in relation to one of the concepts of ideology. But as a 
necessary complement to this reductive account, an alternative 
interpretation of consciousness as ‘scientific truth’, based on 
real knowledge of the material world, was strongly emphasized. 
This alternative could be extended relatively easily to include 
accounts of ‘knowledge’ and ‘thought’, but for obvious reasons it 
left ‘art’ relatively neglected and exposed. Within this version 
the most common account of art was then a positivist theory, in 
which the metaphor of ‘reflection’ played a central role. The true 
function of art was defined in terms of ‘realism’ or less often 
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‘naturalism’—both nineteenth-century terms themselves much 
affected by related concepts of science. Art reflected reality; if it 
did not it was false or unimportant. And what was reality? The 
‘production and reproduction of real life’, now commonly 
described as ‘the base’, with art part of its ‘superst ucture’. The 
ambiguity is then obvious. A doctrine about the real world 
expressed in the materialism of objects leads to one kind of 
theory of art: showing the objects (including human actions as 
objects) ‘as they really are’. But this can be maintained, in its 
simplest form, only by knowing ‘the base’ as an object: the 
development already discussed. To know the ‘base’ as a process 
at once complicates the object-reflection model which had 
appeared so powerful. 

This complication was fought out in rival definitions of 
‘realism’ and ‘naturalism’. Each term had begun as a secularand 
radical emphasis on human social knowledge. Naturalism was 
an alternative to supernaturalism; realism to a deliberately fal- 
sifying (‘romanticizing’, ‘mythmaking'’, ‘prettifying’) art. Yet the 
enclosure of each concept within a special doctrine of ‘the object 
as it really is’ reduced their radical challenge. The making of art 
was incorporated into a static, objectivist doctrine, within 
which ‘reality’, ‘the real world’, ‘the base’, could be separately 
known, by the criteria of scientific truth, and their ‘reflections’ 
in art then judged by their conformity or lack of conformity with 
them: in fact with their positivist versions. 

It was at this point that a different materialist theory became 
necessary. For it was only in very simple cases that the 
object—reflection model could be actually illustrated or verified. 
Moreover, there was already a crucial distinction between 
‘mechanical materialism’—seeing the world as objects and ex- 
cluding activity—and ‘historical materialism'—seeing the mater- 
ial life process as human activity. The simplest theories of 
‘reflection’ were based on a mechanical materialism. But a dif- 
ferent account appeared possible if ‘the real world’, instead of 
being isolated as an object, was grasped as a material social 
process, with certain inherent qualities and tendencies. As ear- 
lier in idealism, but now with altered specification, art could be 
seen as reflecting not separated objects and superficial events 
but the essential forces and movements underlying them. This 
was in turn made the basis for distinction between ‘realism’ 
(dynamic) and ‘naturalism’ (static). 
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Yet it is quickly evident that this is radically incompatible 
with any doctrine of ‘reflection’, except in one special and 
influential adaptation. The movementfrom abstract objectivism 
to this sense of objectified process was decisive. But the sense of 
objectified process can be almost at once rendered back to its 
original abstract and objectivist condition, by a definition of the 
already known (scientifically discoverd and attested) ‘laws’ of 
this process. Art can then be defined as ‘reflecting’ these laws. 
What is already and otherwise known as the basic reality of the 
material social process is reflected, of course in its own ways, by 
art. If it is not (and the test is available, by comparison of this 
given knowledge of reality with any actual art produced), then 
it is a case of distortion, falsification, or superficiality: not 
art but ideology. Rash extensions were then possible to new 
categorical distinctions: not progressive art but reactionary art; 
not socialist art but bourgeois or capitalist art; not art but mass 
culture; and so on almost indefinitely. The decisive theory of art 
as reflection, not now of objects but of real and verifiable social 
and historical processes, was thus extensively maintained and 
elaborated. The theory became at once a cultural programme 
and a critical school. 

It has of course been heavily attacked from older and often 
more substantial positions. It has been widely identified as a 
damaging consequence of a materialist outlook. But once again, 
whatis wrong with thetheory is thatit is not materialistenough. 
The most damaging consequence of any theory of art as reflec- 
tion is that, through its persuasive physical metaphor (in which 
a reflection simply occurs, within the physical prope ties of 
light, when an object or movement is brought into relation with 
a reflective surface—the mirror and then the mind), it succeeds 
in suppressing the actual work on material—in a final sense, the 
material social process—which is the making of any art work, By 
projecting and alienating this material process to ‘reflection’, 
the social and material character of artistic activity—of that 
art-work which is at once ‘material’ and ‘imaginative’—was 
suppressed. It was at this point that the idea of reflection was 
challenged by the idea of ‘mediation’. 

‘Mediation'-was intended to describe an active process. Its 
predominant general sense had been an act of intercession, re- 
conciliation, or interpretation between adversaries or strangers. 
In idealist philosophy it had been a concept of reconciliation 
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between opposites, within a totality. A more neutral sense had 
also developed, for interaction between separate forces. The 
distinction between ‘mediate’ and ‘immediate’ had been 
developed to emphasize ‘mediation’ as an indirect connection 
or agency between separate kinds of act. 

It is then easy to see the attraction of ‘mediation’ as a term to 
describe the process of relationship between ‘society’ and ‘art’, 
or between ‘the base’ and ‘the superstructure’. We should not 
expect to find (or always to find) directly ‘reflected’ social 
réalities in art, since these (often or always) pass through a 
process of ‘mediation’ in which their original content is 
changed. This general proposition, however, can be understood 
in several different ways. The changeinvolved in mediation can 
be simply a matter of indirect expression: the social realities are 
‘projected’ or ‘disguised’, and to recover them is a process of 
working back through the mediation to their original forms. 
Relying mainly on the concept of ‘ideology’ as (class-based) 
distortion, this kind of reductive analysis, and of ‘stripping’, 
‘laying bare’ or ‘unmasking’, has been common in Marxist work. 
If we remove the elements of mediation, an area of reality, and 
then also of the ideological elements which distorted its percep- 
tion or which determined its presentation, will become clear. (In 
our own time this sense of mediation has been especially 
applied to ‘the media’, which are assumed to distort and present 
‘reality’ in ideological ways.) 

Yetthis negative sense of ‘mediation’, which has been heavily 
supported by psychoanalytical concepts such as ‘repression’ 
and ‘sublimation’, and by ‘rationalization’ in a sense close to the 
negative sense of ‘ideology’, has coexisted with a sense which 
offers to be positive. This is especially the contribution of the 
Frankfurt School. Here the change involved in ‘mediation’ is not 
necessarily seen as distortion or disguise. Rather, all active 

relations between different kinds of being and consciousness are 
| inevitably mediated, and this process is not a separable 
{ agency—a ‘medium’—but intrinsic to the properties of the 
/\related kinds, ‘‘Mediation is in the object itself, not something 
“between the object and that to which it is brought.”"* Thus 
mediation is a positive process in social reality, rather than a 


* T. W. Adorno, 'Thesen zur Kunstsoziologie’, Kdlner Zeitschriftftir Soziologie 
und Sozialpsychologie, xix, 1 (March 1967). 
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process added to it by way of projection, disguise, or interpreta- 
tion. 

It is difficult to be sure how much is gained by substituting the 
metaphor of ‘mediation’ for the metaphor of ‘reflection’. On the 
one hand it goes beyond the passivity of reflection theory; it 
indicates an active process, of some kind. On the other hand, in 
almost all cases, it perpetuates a basic dualism. Art does not 
reflect social reality, the superstructure does not reflect the base, 
directly; culture is a mediation of society. But it is virtually 
impossible to sustain the metaphor of ‘mediation’ (Vermittlung) 
without some sense of separate and pre-existent areas or orders 
of reality, between which the mediating process occurs whether 
independently or as determined by their prior natures. Within 
the inheritance of idealist philosophy the process is usually, in 
practice, seen as a mediation between categories, which have 
been assumed to be distinct. Mediation, in this range of use, then 
seems little more than a sophistication of reflection. 

Yet the underlying problem is obvious. If ‘reality’ and ‘speak- 
ing about reality’ (the ‘material social process’ and ‘language’) 
aré taken as categorically distinct, concepts such as ‘reflection’ 
and ‘mediation’ are inevitable. The same pressure can be 
observed in attempts to interpret the Marxist phrase ‘the produc- 
tion and reproduction of real life’ as if production were the 
primary social (economic) process and ‘reproduction’ its ‘sym- 
bolic’ or ‘signifying’ or ‘cultural’ counterpart. Such attempts are 
either alternatives to the Marxist emphasis on an inherent and 
constitutive ‘practical consciousness’, or, at their best, ways of 
specifying its actual operations. The problem is different, from 
the beginning, if we see language and signification as indissolu- 
ble elements of the material social process itself, involved all the 
time both in production and reproduction. The forms of actual 
displacement and alienation experienced in class societies have 
led to recurrent concepts of isolated relations between ‘separate’ 
orders: ‘reflection’ from idealist thought through naturalism toa 
positivist kind of Marxism; ‘mediation’ from religious thought 
through idealist philosophy to Hegelian variants of Marxism. To 
the extent that it indicates an active and substantial process, 

‘mediation’ is always the less alienated concept. In its modern 
development it approaches the sense of inherent constitutive 
consciousness, and is in any case important as an alternative 
to simple reductionism, in which every real act or work is 
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methodically rendered back to an assumed primary category, 
usually specified (self-specified) as ‘concrete reality’. But when 
the process of mediation is seen as positive and substantial, as a 
necessary process of the making of meanings and values, in the 
necessary form of the general social process of signification and 
communication, it is really only a hindrance to describe it as 
‘mediation’ at all. For the metaphor takes us back to the very 
concept of the ‘intermediary’ which, at its best, this constitutive 
and constituting sense rejects. 


5. Typification and Homology 


One important way of restating the idea of ‘reflection’, and of 
giving particular substance to the idea of ‘mediation, is to be 
found in the concept of ‘typicality’. This was already important 
in nineteenth-century thought, in two general forms. First, there 
was the concept, as in Taine, of the ‘ideal’ type: a definition 
normally attached to ‘heroes’ in literature, who were seen as 
“the important characters, the elementary forces, the deepest 
layers of human nature”. This is a very traditional definition, 
with obvious reference back to Aristotle, in which the notion of 
typicality is in effect a rendering of ‘universals’: the permanently 
important elements of human nature and the human condition. 
While it seems natural to associate ‘universals’ with religious, 
metaphysical, or idealist forms of thought, it can also be argued 
that permanent elements of the human social situation, always 
of course modified by specific historical situations, are ‘typical’ 
or ‘universal!’ in a more secular sense. The social, historical, and 
evolutionary dimensions of human nature can be expressed, in 
secular terms, as distinct both from idealism and from a non- 
historical or non-evolutionary ‘sociologism’. Lukacs’s (trans- 
formed-Hegelian) concept of ‘world-historical] individuals’ is an 
example of ‘type’ in this sense. 

A different emphasis, specifically associated with new doc- 
trines of realism, was made by Belinsky, Chernyshevsky, and 
Dobrolyubov, and became influential in Marxism. Here the ‘typ- 
ical’ is the fully ‘characteristic’ orfully ‘representative’ character 
or situation: the specific figure from which we can reasonably 
extrapolate; or, to put it the other way round, the specific figure 
which concentrates and intensifies a much more general reality. 
It is then easy to see how the notion of ‘reflection’ can be rede- 
fined in ways that appear to overcome its most obvious limita- 
tions. It is not the ‘mere surface’, or ‘appearances only’, which 
are reflected in art, but the ‘essential’ or ‘underlying’ or ‘general’ 
reality, and this as an intrinsic process, ratherthan as a separated 
process in time. It must then of course be observed that ‘reflec- 
tion’ is an extremely odd way of describing the processes of 
intrinsic concentration which this new sense indicates. But the 
amendment permitted the continuation of general statements to 
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the effect that ‘art reflects social reality’, while specifying its 
detailed processes in more figurative (selective or intensifying) 
ways. 

Indeed only one element needed to be added to make this an 
influential Marxist theory of art: the insistence that ‘social reali- 
ty’ is a dynamic process, and that it is this movement that is 
reflected by ‘typification’. Art, by figurative means, typifies ‘the 
elements and tendencies of reality that recur according to regu- 
lar laws, although changing with the changing circumstances” 
(Lukacs). The description of social reality as a dynamic process 
is then a major advance, but this is qualified, and in one sense 
nullified, by the familiar and ominous reference to ‘laws’. There 
is an obvious danger of reducing this theory to art as the typifica- 
tion (representation, illustration) not of the dynamic process but 
of its (‘known’) laws. In metaphysical and idealist thought a 
comparable theory had included not only recognition of the 
essential but through this recognition an indication of its 
desirability or inevitability, according to the basic laws of reali- 
ty. Similarly, one common form of this Marxist theory indicated 
not only recognition of (social and historical) reality but also a 
demonstration of its inevitable (and desirable) movements, 
according to the (scientific) laws of history and society. Indeed, 
in one tendency, that of ‘socialist realism’, the concept of the 
‘ideal type’ took on connotations of the ‘future man’. Any of 
these positions can be defended, but the concept of ‘typicality’ is 
intolerably confused by their variety. 

In general terms the sense of ‘typicality’ most consonant with 
Marxism is that based on recognition of a constitutive and con- 
stituting process of social and historical reality, which is then 
specifically expressed in some particular ‘type’. This related 
movement, of recognition and means of specific expression, is 
one of the mostcommonserioussenses of ‘mediation’, in spite of 
the basic disadvantages of that term. But ‘type’ can still be 
understood in two radically different ways: a$ an ‘emblem’ or 
‘symbol’, or as the representative example of a significant clas- 
sification. It is the latter sense that has been predominant in 
Marxist thinking (even where qualified by recognitions of ‘em- 
blematic’ or ‘symbolic’ art as authentic in terms of a broadened 
sense of ‘representation’ and ‘significance’). There is a persistent 
presupposition of a knowable (often wholly knowable) reality in 
terms of which the typification will be recognized and indeed 
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(in a normal process in ‘Marxist criticism’) verified. This pre- 
supposition repeats, if in more complex and at times very 
sophisticated forms, the basic dualism of all theories centred on 
the concept of ‘reflection’ or, in its ordinary sense, ‘mediation’, 
or, we can now add, the ordinary sense of ‘typification’. 

In the later work of the Frankfurt School, and in a different 
way in the work of Marxist structuralists, other concepts were 
developed: notably that of ‘correspondences’, which has some 
interesting relations with one variation of ‘type’; and the radi- 
cally new concept of ‘homology’. 

The strict notion of ‘correspondences’ is at the opposite pole 
from ‘typicality’. Walter Benjamin, taking the term from 
Baudelaire, used it to describe ‘an experience which seeks to 
establish itself in crisis-proof form. This is possible only within 
the realm of the ritual.’ * The actual process of the making of art 
is th n the crystallization of such experiences, by such methods. 
Its presence and its authenticity can be recognized by what 
Benjamin called its ‘aura’. Such a definition can be held at a 
simple subjectivist level, or it can be moved towards the familiar 
abstractions of ‘myth’, of the ‘collective unconscious’ or of ‘the 
creative imagination’. Benjamin moved it in these ways, but he 
extended it also, and crucially, to ‘the historical process’, in 
particular relation to his awareness of the changing social and 
material conditions of different kinds of actual art-work. Mean- 
while, more generally, the Frankfurt School was developing the 
idea of ‘dialectical images’ as crystallizations of the historical 
process. This concept is very near one sense of ‘type’, giving a 
new social and historical sense of ‘emblematic’ or ‘symbolic’ art. 

The idea of ‘dialectical images’ obviously needs definition. 
Adorno complained that, in Benjamin’s hands, they were often 
in effect ‘reflections of social reality’, reduced to ‘simple fac- 
ticity’. ‘Dialectical images’, he went on to argue, ‘are models not 
of social products, but rather objective constellations in which 
the social condition represents itself’. They can ‘never be 
expected to be an ideological or in general a social “‘product’’’. 
This argument depends ona distinction between ‘the real social 
process’ and the various fixed forms, in ‘ideology’ or ‘social 
products’, which merely appear to represent or express it. The 
real social process is always mediated, and one of the positive 
forms of such mediation is the genuine ‘dialectical image’. 

* Zeitschrift far Sozialforschung, v, 1, Frankfort, 1936. 
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There is of course still a problem in the description of all inher- 
ent and constitutive consciousness as ‘mediated’, even when 
this mediation is recognized as itself inherent. Yet in other 
respects this is a crucial step towards the recognition of art as a 
primary process. Yet this also was what Benjamin wished to 
argue, except that, relying less on the categorical priority of 
‘mediation’, he sought to lay one kind of process beside another, 
and to explore theirrelations, in what has really to be seen as the 
exploration of ‘correspondences’ (connections) in a much more 
literal and familiar sense. 

What then, theoretically, are such correspondences, and what 
is their relation to the apparently more rigorous concept of 
‘homology’? At one level correspondences are resemblances, in 
seemingly very different specific practices, which may be 
shown by analysis to be both direct and directly related expres- 
sions of and responses to a general social process. There is an 
example in Benjamin’s surprising but convincing configuration 
of the ragpickers, the ‘bohemians’, and the new poetic methods 
of Paris under the Second Empire. Characteristically all the 
evidence adduced for these resemblances is highly specific. It is 
centred in Baudelaire’s poem T he Ragpickers’ Wine, but extends 
to a wide range of new kinds of activity in the extraordinary 
commercial expansion of the city. Then at another level corres- 
pondences are not so much resemblances as analogies, as in the 
case of the figure of the city stroller and the corresponding forms 
of mobile and detached observation in panoramic journalism, in 
the detective story, and in the poetry of isolation within the city 
crowd. This evidence is again direct and specific, but what it 
supports is a correspondence of observational perspective, and 
thence of literary stance, in different social and literary forms. At 
another level again, correspondences are neither resemblances 
nor analogies but displaced connections, as in Adorno's exam- 
ple of the (negative) relation between Viennese ‘number games’ 
(from a new tonal system in music to logical positivism) and the 
(backward) state of Austrian material development, given its 
intellectual and technical capacities. Here, while the immediate 
evidence is direct, the plausibility of the relation depends not 
only on a formal analysis of the historical social process but on 
the consequent deduction of a displacement or even anabsence. 

Any of these levels may be loosely described as ‘homology’, 
but this concept itself has a significant range. It extends from a 
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sense of resemblance to one of analogy, in directly observable 
terms, but it includes also, and more influentially, a sense of 
corresponding forms or structures, which are necessarily the 
results of different kinds of analysis. The concept of ‘homology’ 
was developed in the life sciences, where it included a radical 
distinction from ‘analogy’. ‘Homology’ is correspondence in 
origin and development, ‘analogy’ in appearance and function. 
The related distinction between ‘structure’ and ‘function’ is 
directly relevant. There is then a range from ‘general homology’ 
(the relation of an organ to a general type) through ‘serial 
homology’ (related orders of connection) to ‘special homology’ 
(the correspondence of a part of one organism to another part of 
another organism). Extension of these senses to social or cultural 
analysis is suggestive but usually itself analogical. 

The radical distinction between variants of ‘correspondence’ 
and ‘homology’, in cultural analysis, must be related to the 
fundamental theoretical distinctions that have already been 
examined. Thus ‘correspondence’ and ‘homology’ can be 
sophisticated variants of a theory of reflection, or of ‘mediation’ 
in its dualist sense. A cultural phenomenon acquires its full 
significance only when it is seen as a form of (known or knowa- 
ble) general social process or structure. The distinction between 
process and structure is then crucial. Resemblances and 
analogies between different specific practices are usually rela- 
tionswithin a process, working inwardsfrom particular forms to 
a general form. Displaced connections, and the important idea of 
homologous structures, depend less on an immediately observ- 
able process than on an effectively completed historical and 
social structural analysis, in which a general form has become 
apparent, and specific instances of this form can be discovered, 
not so much or even at all in content, but in specific and 
autonomous but finally related forms. 

These distinctions have considerable practical importance. 
Both ‘correspondence’ and ‘homology’, in certain senses, can be 
modes of exploration and analysis of a social process which is 
grasped from the beginning as a complex of specific but related 
activities. Selection is evidently involved, but as a matter of 
principle there is no a priori distinction between the necessary 
and the contingent, the ‘social’ and the ‘cultural’, the ‘base’ 
and the ‘superstructure’. Correspondence and homology are 
then not formal but specific relations: examples of real social 
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relationships, in their variable practice, which have common 
forms of origin. Or again, ‘correspondence’ and ‘homology’ can 
be seen as forms of the ‘typical’: crystallizations, in superficially 
unrelated fields, of a social process which is nowhere fully 
represented but which is specifically present, in determinate 
forms, in a range of different works and activities. 

On the other hand, ‘correspondence’ and ‘homology’ can bein 
effect restatements of the base—superstructure model and of the 
‘determinist’ sense of determination. Analysis begins from a 
known structure of society, or a known movement of history. 
Specific analysis then discovers examples of this movement or 
structure in cultural works. Or, where ‘correspondence’ seems 
to indicate too simple an idea of reflection, analysis is directed 
towards instances of formal or structural homology between a 
social order, its ideology, and its cultural forms. Very important 
work (that of Goldmann, for example) has been done in this last 
mode. But the practical and theoretical problems it raises are 
severe. The most evident practical effect is an extreme selec- 
tivity. Only the cultural evidence which fits the homology is 
directly introduced. Otherevidence is neglected, often with the 
explanation that the homologous is the significant evidence, 
and indeed is a way of distinguishing ‘great works’ from others. 
Theoretically the problem is that the ‘social order'—here a for- 
mal term for social and historical process—has to be given an 
initially structured form, and the most available form is ‘ideo- 
logy’ or ‘world-view’, which is already evidently but abstractly 
structured. This procedure is repeated in the cultural analysis 
itself, for the homological analysis is now not of ‘content’ but of 
‘form’, and the cultural process is not its active practices but its 
formal products or objects. The ‘fit’ or homology between 
‘ideology’ and ‘cultural object’, thus formally conceived, is often 
striking and important. But a heavy price is paid. First, empiri- 
cally, in the procedural selectivity of historical and cultural 
evidence. The substitution of epochal for connected historical 
analysis is especially characteristic of this method. Second, 
practically, in the understanding of contemporary cultural pro- 
cess. None of the dualist theories, expressed as reflection or 
mediation, and none of the formalist and structuralist theories, 
expressed in variants of correspondence or homology, can be 
fully carried through to contemporary practice, since in differ- 
ent ways they all depend ona known history, a known structure, 
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known products. Analytic relations can be handled in this way; 
practical relations hardly at all. 

Analternative approach to the same problems, but one which 
is more directly oriented to cultural process and to practical 
relations, can be found in the developing concept of 
‘hegemony’. 


6. Hegemony 


The traditional definition of ‘hegemony’ is political rule or 
domination, especially in relations between states. Marxism 
extended the definition of rule or domination to relations be- 
tween social classes, and especially to definitions of a ruling 
class. ‘Hegemony’ then acquired a further significant sense in 
the work of AntonioGramsci, carried out under great difficulties 
in a Fascist prison between 1927 and 1935. Much is still uncer- 
tain in Gramsci’s use of the concept, but his work is one of the 
major turning-points in Marxist cultural theory. 

Gramsci made a distinction between ‘rule’ (dominio) and 
‘hegemony’. ‘Rule’ is expressed in directly political forms and in 
times of crisis by direct or effective coercion. But the more 
normal situation is a complex interlocking of political, social, 
and cultural forces, and ‘hegemony’, according to different 
interpretations, is either this or the active social and cultural 
forces which are its necessary elements. Whatever the implica- 
tions of the concept for Marxist political theory (which has still 
to recognize many kinds of direct political control, social class 
control, and economic control, as well as this more general 
formation), the effects on cultural theory are immediate. For 
‘hegemony’ is a concept which at once includes and goes 
beyond two powerful earlier concepts: that of ‘culture’ as a 
‘whole social process’, in which men define and shape their 
whole lives; and that of ‘ideology’, in any of its Marxist senses, in 
which a system of meanings and values is the expression or 
projectien of a particular class interest. 

‘Hegemony’ goes beyond ‘culture’, as previously defined, in 
its insistence on relating the ‘whole social process’ to specific 
distributions of power and influence. To say that ‘men’ define 
and shape their whole lives is true only in abstraction. In any 
actual society there are specific inequalities in means and there- 
fore in capacity to realize this process. In a class society these are 
primarily inequalities between classes. Gramsci therefore intro- 
duced the necessary recognition of dominance and subordina- 
tion in what has still, however, to be recognized as a whole 
process. 

It is in just this recognition of the wholeness of the process that 
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theconcept of ‘hegemony’ goes beyond ‘ideology’. What is deci- 
sive is not only the conscious system of ideas and beliefs, but the 
whole lived social process as practically organized by specific 
and dominant meanings and values. Ideology, in its normal 
senses, is a relatively formal and articulated system of meanings, 
values, and beliefs, of a kind that can be abstracted as a ‘world- 
view’ or a ‘class outlook’. This explains its popularity as a 
concept in retrospective analysis (in base—superstructure mod- 
els or in homology), since a system of ideas can be abstracted 
from that once living social process and represented, usually by 
the selection of ‘leading’ or typical ‘ideologists’ or ‘ideological 
features’, as the decisive form in which consciousness was at 
once expressed and controlled (or, as in Althusser, was in effect 
unconscious, as an imposed structure). The relatively mixed, 
confused, incomplete, or inarticulate consciousness of actual 
men in that period and society is thus overridden in the name of 
this decisive generalized system, and indeed in structural 
homology is procedurally excluded as peripheral or ephemeral. 
It is the fully articulate and systematic forms which are recog- 
nizable as ideology, and there is a corresponding tendency in 
the analysis of art to look only for similarly fully articulate 
and systematic expressions of this ideology in the content 
(base—superstructure) or form (homology) of actual works. In 
less selective procedures, less dependent on the inherent classi- 
cism of the definition of form as fully articulate and systematic, 
the tendency is to consider works as variants of, or as variably 
affected by, the decisive abstracted ideology. 

More generally, this sense of ‘an ideology’ is applied in 
abstract ways to the actual consciousness of both dominant and 
subordinated classes. A dominant class ‘has’ this ideology in 
relatively pure and simple forms. A subordinate class has, in one 
version, nothing but this ideology as its consciousness (since the 
production of all ideas is, by axiomatic definition, in the hands 
of those who control the primary means of production) or, in 
another version, has this ideology imposed on its otherwise 
different consciousness, which it must struggle to sustain or 
develop against ‘ruling-class ideology’. 

The concept of hegemony often, in practice, resembles these 
definitions, but it is distinct in its refusal to equate conscious- 
ness with the articulate formal system which can be and ordinar- 
ily is abstracted as ‘ideology’. It of course does not exclude the 
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articulate and formal meanings, values and beliefs which a 
dominant class develops and propagates. But it does not equate 
these with consciousness, or rather it does not reduce con- 
sciousness to them. Instead it sees the relations of domination 
and subordination, in their forms as practical consciousness, as 
in effect a saturation of the whole process of living—not only of 
political and economic activity, nor only of manifest social 
activity, but of the whole substance of lived identities and rela- 
tionships, to such a depth that the pressures and limits of what 
can ultimately be seen as a specific economic, political, and 
cultural system seem to most of us the pressures and limits of 
simple experience and common sense. Hegemony is then not 
only the articulate upper level of ‘ideology’, nor are its forms of 
control only those ordinarily seen as ‘manipulation’ or ‘indoc- 
trination’. It is a whole body of practices and expectations, over 
the whole of living: our senses and assignments of energy, our 
shaping perceptions of ourselves and our world. It is a lived 
system of meanings and values—constitutive and constitut- 
ing—which as they are experienced as practices appear as recip- 
rocally confirming. It thus constitutes a sense of reality for most 
people in the society, a sense of absolute because experienced 
reality beyond which it is very difficult for most members of the 
society to move, in most areas of their lives. It is, that is to say, in 
the strongest sense a ‘culture’, but aculture which has also to be 
seen as the lived dominance and subordination of particular 
classes. 

There are two immediate advantages in this concept of 
hegemony. First, its forms of domination and subordination 
correspond much more closely to the normal processes of social 
organization and control in developed societies than the more 
familiar projections from the idea of a ruling class, which are 
usually based on much earlier and simpler historical phases. It 
can speak, for example, to the realities of electoral democracy, 
and to the significant modern areas of ‘leisure’ and ‘private life’, 
more specifically and more actively than older ideas of domina- 
tion, with their trivializing explanations of simple ‘manipula- 
tion’, ‘corruption’, and ‘betrayal’. If the pressures and limits of a 
given form of domination are to this extent experienced and in 
practice internalized, the whole question of class rule, and of 
opposition to it, is transformed. Gramsci’s emphasis on the 
creation of an alternative hegemony, by the practical connection 
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of many different forms of struggle, including those not easily 
recognizable as and indeed not primarily ‘political’ and 
‘economic’, thus leads toa much more profound and more active 
sense of revolutionary activity in a highly developed society 
than the persistently abstract models derived from very different 
historical situations. The sources of any alternative hegemony 
are indeed difficult to define. For Gramsci they spring from the 
working class, but not this class as an ideal or abstract construc- 
tion. What he sees, rather, is a working people which has, pre 
cisely, to become a class, and a potentially hegemonic class, 
against the pressures and limits of an existing and powerful 
hegemony. : 
Second, and more immediately in this context, there is a 
whole different way of seeing cultural activity, both as tradition 
and as practice. Cultural work and activity are not now, in any 
ordinary sense, a superstructure: not only because of the depth 
and thoroughness at which any cultural hegemony is lived, but 
because cultural tradition and practice are seen as much more 
than superstructural expressions— reflections, mediations, or 
typifications—of a formed social and economic structure. On 
the contrary, they are among the basic processes of the formation 
itself and, further, related toa much wider area of reality than the 
abstractions of ‘social’ and ‘economic’ experience. People 
seeing themselves and each other in directly personal relation- 
ships; people seeing the natural world and themselves in it; 
people using their physical and material resources for what one 
kind of society specializes to ‘leisure’ and ‘entertainment’ and 
‘art’: all these active experiences and practices, which make up 
so much of the reality of aculture and its cultural production can 
be seen as they are, without reduction to other categories of 
content, and without the characteristic straining to fit them 
(directly as reflection, indirectly as mediation or typification or 
analogy) to other and determining manifest economic and polit- 
ical relationships. Yet they can still be seen as elements of a 
hegemony: an inclusive social and cultural formation which 
indeed to be effective has to extend to and include, indeed to 
form and be formed from, this whole area of lived experience. 
Many difficulties then arise, both theoretically and practi- 
cally, but it is important to recognize how many blind alleys we 
may now be saved from entering. If any lived culture is necessar- 
ily so extensive, the problems of domination and subordination 
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on the one hand, and of the extraordinary complexity of any 
actual cultural tradition and practice on the other, can at last be 
directly approached. 

There is of course the difficulty that domination and subordi- 
nation, as effective descriptions of cultural formation, will, by 
many, be refused; that the alternative language of co-operative 
shaping, of common contribution, which the traditional concept 
of ‘culture’ so notably expressed, will be found preferable. In 
this fundamental choice there is no alternative, from any 
socialist position, to recognition and emphasis of the massive 
historical and immediate experience of class domination and 
subordination, in all their different forms. This becomes, very 
quickly, a matter of specific experience and argument. But there 
isa closely related problem within the concept of ‘hegemony’ 
itself. In some uses, though not I think in Gramsci, the totalizing 
tendency of the concept, which is significant and indeed cru- 
cial, is converted into an abstract totalization, and in this form it 
is readily compatible with sophisticated senses of ‘the super- 
structure’ or even ‘ideology’. The hegemony, that is, can be seen 
as more uniform, more static, and more abstract than in practice 
if it is really understood, it can ever actually be. Like any other 
Marxist concept it is particularly susceptible to epochal as dis- 
tinct from historical definition, and to categorical as distinct 
from substantial description. Any isolation of its ‘organizing 
principles’, or of its ‘determining features’, which have indeed 
to be grasped in experience and by analysis, can lead very 
quickly to a totalizing abstraction. And then the problems of the 
pepe dodo erm and Jpaeiecagenons of their relations to 
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A lived hegemony is always a process. Itis not, except analyti- 
cally, a system or a structure. It is @ realized complex of experi- 
ences, relationships, and activities, with specific and changing 
pressures and limits. In practice, that is, hegemony can never be 
singular. Its internal structures are highly complex, as can read- 
ily be seen in any concrete analysis. Moreover (and this is cru- 
cial, reminding us of the necessary thrust of the concept), it does 
not just passively exist as a form of dominance. It has continu- 
ally to be renewed, recreated, defended, and modified. It is also 
continually resisted, limited, altered, challenged by pressures 
not at all its own. We have “then to add to the concept of 
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hegemony the concepts of counter-hegemony and _alterna- 
tive hegemony, which are real aid persistent elements of prac- 
tice. 

One way of expressing the necessary distinction between 
practical and abstract senses within the concept is to speak of 
‘the hegemonic’ rather than the ‘hegemony’, and of ‘the domin- 
ant’ rather than simple ‘domination’. The reality of any 
hegemony, in the extended political and cultural sense, is that, 
while by definition it is always dominant, it is never either total 
orexclusive. At any time, forms of alternative or directly opposi- 
tional politics and culture exist as significant elements in the 
society. We shall need to explore their conditions and their 
limits, but their active presence is decisive, not only because 
they have to be included in any historical (as distinct from 
epochal) analysis, but as forms which have had significant effect 
on the hegemonic process itself. That isto say, alternative politi- 
cal and cultural emphases, and the many forms of opposition 
and struggle, are important notonlyin themselves but as indica- 
tive features of what the hegemonic process has in practice had 
to work to control. A static hegemony, of the kind which is 
indicated by abstract totalizing definitions of adominant ‘ideol- 
ogy’ or ‘world-view’, can ignore or isolate such alternatives and 
opposition, but to the extent that they are significant the deci- 
sive hegemonic function is to control or transform or even 
incorporate them. In this active process the hegemonic has to be 
seen as more than the simple transmission of an (unchanging) 
dominance. On the contrary, any hegemonic process must be 
especially alert and responsive to the alternatives and opposi- 
tion which question or threaten its dominance. The reality of 
cultural process must then always include the efforts and con- 
tributions of those who are in one way or another outside or at 

the edge of the terms of the specific hegemony. 

Thus it is misleading, as a general method, to reduce all 
political and cultural initiatives and contributions to the terms 
of the hegemony. That is the reductive consequence of the radi- 
cally different concept of ‘superstructure’. The specific func- 
tions of ‘the hegemonic’, ‘the dominant’, have always to be 
stressed, but not in ways which suggest anya priori totality. The 
most interesting and difficult part of any cultural analysis, in 
complex societies, is that which seeks to grasp the hegemonic in 
its active and formative but also its transformational processes. 
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Works of art, by their substantial and general character, are often 
especially important as sources of this complex evidence. 

The major theoretical problem, with immediate effect on 
methods of analysis, is to distinguish between alternative and 
oppositional initiatives and contributions which are made 
within or against a specific hegemony (which then sets certain 
limits to them or which can succeed in neutralizing, changing or 
actually incorporating them) and other kinds of initiative and 
contribution which are irreducible to the terms of the original or 
the adaptive hegemony, and are in that sense independent. It 
can be persuasively argued that all or nearly all initiatives and 
contributions, even when they take on manifestly alternative or 
oppositional forms, are in practice tied to the hegemonic: that 
the dominant culture, so to say, at once produces and limits its 
own forms of counter-culture, There is more evidence for this 
view (for example in the case of the Romantic critique of indus- 
trial civilization) than we usually admit. But there is evident 
variation in specific kinds of social] order and in the character of 
the consequent alternative and oppositional formations. It 
would be wrong to overlook the importance of works and ideas 
which, while clearly affected by hegemonic limits and pres- 
sures, are at least in part significant breaks beyond them, which 
may again in part be neutralized, reduced, or incorporated, but 
which in their most active elements nevertheless come through 
as independent and original. 

Thus cultural process must not be assumed to be merely 
adaptive, extensive, and incorporative. Authentic breaks within 
and beyond it, in specific social conditions which can vary from 
extreme isolation to pre-revolutionary breakdowns and actual 
revolutionary activity, have often in fact occurred. And we are 
better able to see this, alongside more general recognition of the 
insistent pressures and limits of the hegemonic, if we develop 
modes of analysis which instead of reducing works to finished 
products, and activities to fixed positions, are capable of dis- 
cerning, in good faith, the finite but significant openness of 
many actual initiatives and contributions. The finite but sig- 
nificant openness of many works of art, as signifying forms 
making possible but also requiring persistent and variable sig- 
nifying responses, is then especially relevant. 


7. Traditions, Institutions, and Formations 





Hegemony is always an active process, but this does not mean 
that it is simply a complex of dominant features and elements. 
On thecontrary, itis always a more or less adequate organization 
and interconnection of otherwise separated and even disparate 
meanings, values, and practices, which it specifically incor- 
porates in a significant culture arid an effective social order. 
These are themselves living resolutions—in the broadest sense, 
political resolutions—of specific economic realities. This pro- 
cess of incorporation is of major cultural importance. To under- 
stand it, but also to understand the material on which it must 
work, we need to distinguish three aspects of any cultural pro- 
cess, which we can call traditions, institutions, and formations. 
The concept of tradition has been radically neglected in Marx- 
ist cultural thought. It is usually seen as at best a secondary 
factor, which may at most modify other and more decisive his- 
torical processes. This is not only because it is ordinarily diag- 
nosed as superstructure, but also because ‘tradition’ has been 
commonly understoodasa relatively inert, historicized segment 
of a social structure: tradition as the surviving past. But this 
version of tradition is weak at the very point where the incor- 
porating sense of tradition is strong: where it is seen, in fact, as 
an actively shaping force. For tradition is in practice the most 
evident expression of the dominant and hegemonic pressures 
and limits. It is always more than an inert historicized segment; 
indeed it is the most powerful practical means of incorporation. 
What we have to see is not just ‘a tradition’ but a selective 
tradition: an intentionally selective version of a_shaping_past_ 
and a pre-shaped present, which is then powerfully operativein 
the procéss of social and cultural definition and identification. 
It is usually not difficult to show this empirically. Most ver- 
sions of ‘tradition’ can be quickly shown to be radically selec- 
tive. From a whole possible area of past and present, in a particu- 
lar culture, certain meanings and practices are selected for 
emphasis and certain other meanings and practices are neg- 
lected or excluded. Yet, within a particular hegemony, and as 
one of its decisive processes, this selection is presented and 
usually successfully passed off as ‘the tradition’, ‘the significant 
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past’. What has then to be said about any tradition is that itis in 
this sense an aspect of contemporary social and cultural organi- 
zation, in the interest of the dominance of a specific class. It is a 
version of the past which is intended to connect with and ratify 
the present. What it offers in practice is a sense of predisposed 
continuity. 

There are, it is true, weaker senses of ‘tradition’, in explicit 
contrast to ‘innovation’ and ‘the contemporary’. These are often 
points of retreat for groups in the society which have been left 
stranded by some particular hegemonic development. All that is 
now left to them is the retrospective affirmation of ‘traditional 
values’. Or, from an opposite position, ‘traditional habits’ are 
isolated, by some current hegemonic development, as elements 
of the past which have now to be discarded. Much of the overt 
argument about tradition is conducted between representatives 
of these two positions. But ata deeper level the hegemonic sense 
of tradition is always the most active: a deliberately selective 
and connecting process which offers a historical and cultural 
ratification of a contemporary order. 

It is a very powerful process, since it is tied to many practical 
continuities—families, places, institutions, a language—which 
are indeed directly experienced. It is also, at any time, a vulnera- 
ble process, since it has in practice to discard whole areas of 
significance, or reinterpret or dilute them, or convert them into 
forms which support or at least do not contradict the really 
important elements of the current hegemony. It is significant 
that much of the most accessible and influential ae od the 
counter-hegemony is historical: the recovery of discarded areas, 
or the redress of selective and reductive interpretations. But this 
in tir has little effect unless the lines to the present, in the 
actual process of the selective tradition, are clearly and actively 
traced. Otherwise any recovery can be simply residual or margi- 
nal. It is at the vital points of connection, where a version of the 
past is used to ratify the present and to indicate directions for the 
future, that a selective tradition is at once powerful and vulnera- 
blé. Powerful because it is so skilled in mak ng active selective 
connections, dismissing those it does not want as ‘out of date’ or 
‘nostalgic’, attacking those it cannot incorporate as ‘unpre- 
cedented’ or ‘alien.’ Vulnerable because the real record is effec- 
tively recoverable, and many of the alternative or opposing 
practical continuities are still available. Vulnerable also ae 
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the selective version of ‘a living tradition’ is always tied, though 
often in complex and hidden ways, to explicit contemporary 
pressures and limits. Its practical inclusions and exclusions are 
s lectively encouraged or discouraged, often so éffectively that 
the deliberate selection is made to verify itself in practice. Yet its 
selective privileges and interests, material in substance but 
often ideal in form, including complex elements of style and 
tone and of basic method, can still be recognized, demonstrated, 
and broken. This struggle for and against selective traditions is 
understandably a major part of all contemporary cultural 
activity. 

Itis ns that the effective establishment of a selective tradi- 
tion can be said to depend on identifiable institutions. But it is 
‘an underestimate of the process to suppose that it depends on 
institutions alone. The relations between cultural, political, and 
economic institutions are themselves very complex, and the 
substance of these relations is a direct indication of the character 
of the culture in the wider sense. But it is never only a question of 
formally identifiable institutions. It is also a question of forma- 
tions; those effective movements and tendencies, in intellectual 
and artistic life, which have significant and sometimes decisive 
influence on the active development of a culture, and which 
havea variable and often oblique relation to formal institutions. 

Formal institutions, evidently, have a profound influence on 
the active social process. What is abstracted in orthodox sociol- 
ogy as ‘socialization’ is in practice, in any actual society, a 
‘Specific kind of incorporation. Its description as ‘socialization’, 
the universal abstract process on which all human beings can be 
said to depend, is a way of avoiding or hiding this specific 


the whole available range, and with intrinsic attitudes, both to 
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learning and social relations, which are in practice virtually 
inextricable. Institutions such as churches are explicitly incor- 
porative. Specific communities and specific places of work 
exerting powerful and immediate pressures on theconditions of 
living and of making a living, teach, confirm, and in most cases 
finally ‘enforce selected meanings, values, and activities. To 
describe the effect of all institutions of these kinds is to arrive at 
an important but still incomplete understanding of incorpora- 
tion. In modern societies we have to add the major communica- 
tions systems. These materialize selected news and opinion, and 
a wide range of selected perceptions and attitudes. 
_ Yet it can still not be supposed that the sum of all these 
institutions is an organic hegemony. On the contrary, just 
because it is not ‘socialization’ but a specific and complex 
hegemonic process, it is in practice full of contradictions and of 
unresolved conflicts. This is why it must not be reduced to the 
activities of an ‘ideological state apparatus’. Such apparatus 
exists, although variably, but the whole process is much wider, 
and is in some important respects self-generating. By selection it 
is possible to identify common features in family, school, com- 
munity, work, and communications, and these are important. 
But just because they are specific processes, with variable par- 
ticular purposes, and with variable but always effective rela- 
tions with what must in any case, in the short term, be done, the 
practical consequence is as often confusion and conflict be- 
tween what are experienced as different purposes and different 
values, as it is crude incorporation of a theoretical kind. An 
effective incorporation is usually in practice achieved; indeed to 
establish and maintain a class society it must be achieved. But 
no mere training or pressure is truly hegemonic, The true condi- 
tion of hegemony is effective self-identification) with the 
| hegemonic fortis: a specific and internalized ‘socialization’ 
which is expected to be positive but which, if that is not possi- 
ble, will rest on a (resigned) recognition of the inevitable and the 
necessary. An effective culture, in this sense, is always more 
than the sum of its institutions: not only because these can be 
seen, in analysis, to derive much of their character from it, but 
— pews it is at the level of a whole culture that the 
cru interrelations, including co i § 
Sivas ing confusions and conflicts, are 
This is why, in any analysis, we have also to include forma- 
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lations of much wider effective formations. which can by nd 
means be wholly identified with formal institutions, or their 
ormal meanings and values, and which can someti imes even be 
positively contrasted with them. This factor is of the greatest 
importance for the understanding of what is habitually 
specialized as intellectual and artistic life. In this fundamental 
relation between the institutions and formations of a culture 
there is great historical variability, but it is generally characteris- 
tic of developed complex societies that formations, as distinct 
from institutions, play an increasingly important role. 
Moreover, since such formations relate, inevitably, to real social 
structures, and yet have highly variable and often oblique rela- 
tions with formally discernible social institutions, an social 
and cultural anal sis of them requires procedures radically dif- 
ferent from those developed for institutions. What is really being 
analysed, in each case, is a mode of specialized practice. 
Moreover, within an apparent hegemony, which can be readily 
described in generalizing ways, there are not only alternative 
and oppositional formations (some of them, at certain historical 
stages, having become or in the process of becoming alternative 
and oppositional institutions) but, within what can be recog- 
nized as the dominant, effectively varying. formations which 
resist any simple reduction to some generalized hegemonic 
function. 

It is at this point, normally, that many of those in real contact 
with such formations and their work retreat to an indifferent 
emphasis on the complexity of cultural activity. Others 
altogether deny (even theoretically) the relation of such forma- 
tions and such work to the social process. and especially the 
ifiaferial social process. Others again, when the historical reality 
of the formations is grasped, render this back to ideal construc- 
tions—national traditions, literary and artistic traditions, _His- 
tories of ideas, psychological types, spiritual archetypes— 
which indeed acknowledge and define formations, often much 
more substantially than the usual generalizing accounts of ex- 
plicit social derivation or superstructural function, but only by 
radically displacing them from the immediate cultural process. 
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As a result of this displacement, the formations and their work 
are not seen as the active social and cultural substance that they 
quite invariably are. In our own culture, this form of displace- 
ment, made temporarily or comparatively convincing by the 
failures of derivative and superstructural interpretation, is itself, 
and quite centrally, hegemonic. 


8. Dominant, Residual, and Emergent 





The complexity ofa culture is to be found not only in its variable 
processes and their social definitions—traditions, institutions, 
and formations—but also in the dynamic interrelations, at every 
point in the process, of historically varied and variable ele- 
ments. In what I have called ‘epochal’ analysis, a cultural pro- 
cess is seized as a cultural system, with determinate dominant 
features: feudal culture or bourgeois culture or a transition from 
one to the other. This emphasis on dominant and definitive 
lineaments and features is important and often, in practice, 
effective. But it then often happens that its methodology is 
preserved forthe very different function of historical analysis, in 
whicha sense of movement within what is ordinarily abstracted 
as a system is crucially necessary, especially if it is to connect 
with the future as well as with the past. In authentic historical 
analysis it is necessary at every point to recognize the complex 
interrelations between movements and tendencies both within 
and beyond a specific and effective dominance. It is necessary to 
examine how these relate to the whole cultural process rather 
than only to the selected and abstracted dominant system. Thus 
‘bourgeois culture’ is a significant generalizing description and 
liypothesis, expressed within epochal analysis by fundamental 
comparisons with ‘feudal culture’ or ‘socialist culture’. How- 
Bver, as a description of cultural process, over four or five cen- 
turies and in scores of different societies, it requires immediate 
historical and internally comparative differentiation. Moreover, 
even if this is acknowledged or practically Carried out, the 
‘epochal’ definition can exert its pressure as a static type against 
which all real cultural process is measured, either to show 
‘stages’ or ‘variations’ of the type (which is still historical 
analysis) or, at its worst, to select supporting and exclude ‘mar- 
ginal’ or ‘incidental’ or ‘secondary’ evidence. 

Such errors are avoidable if, while retaining the epochal 
hypothesis, we can find terms which recognize not only ‘stages’ 
and ‘variations’ but the internal dynamic relations of any actual 
process. We have certainly still to speak of the ‘dominant’ 
and the ‘effective’, and in these senses of the hegemonic. But 
we find that we have also to speak, and indeed with further 
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differentiation of each, of the ‘residual’ and the ‘emergent’, 
which in any real process, and at any moment in the process, 
are significant both in themselves and in what they reveal of the 
characteristics of the ‘dominant’. 

By ‘residual’ I mean something different from the ‘archaic’, 
though in practice these are often very difficult to distinguish. 
Any culture includes available elements of its past, but their 
place in the contemporary cultural process is profoundly vari- 
able. I would call the ‘archaic’ that which is wholly recognized 
as an element of the past, to be observed, to be examined, or even 


on occasion to be consciously ‘revived’, in a deliberately 


specializing way. What! mean by the ‘residual’ is very different. 
The residual, by definition, has been effectively formed in the 
past, but it is still active in the cultural process, not only and 
often not at all as an element of the past, but as an effective 
element of the present. Thuscertain experiences, meanings, and 
values which cannot be expressed or substantially verified in 
terms of the dominant culture, are nevertheless lived and prac- 
tised on the basis of the residue—cultural as well as social—of 
some previous social and cultural institution or formation. It is 
crucial to distinguish this aspect of the residual, which may 
have an alternative or even oppositional relation to the domin- 
ant culture, from that active manifestation of the residual (this 
being its distinction from the archaic) which has been wholly or 
largely incorporated into the dominant culture. In three charac- 
teristic cases in contemporary English culture this disti ction 
can become a precise term of a alysis. Thus organized religion 
is predominantly residual, but within this there is a significant 
difference between some practically alternative and opposi- 
tional meanings and values (absolute brotherhood, service to 
others without reward) and a larger body of incorporated mean- 
ings and values (official morality, or the social order of which 
the other-worldly is a separated neutralizing or ratifying com- 
ponent). Again, the idea of rural community is predominantly 
residual, but is in some limited respects alternative or opposi- 
tional to urban industrial capitalism, though for the most part it 
is incorporated, as idealization or fantasy, or as an exotic—resi- 
dential or escape—leisure function of the dominant order itself. 
Again, in monarchy, there is virtually nothing that is actively 
residual (alternative or oppositional), but, with a heavy and 
deliberate additional use of the archaic, a residual function has 
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been wholly incorporated as a specific political and cultural 
function—marking the limits as well as the methods—of a form 
of capitalist democracy. 

A residual cultural element is usually at some distance from 
the effective dominant culture, but some part of it, some version 
of it —and especially if the residue is from some major area of the 
past—will in most cases have had to be incorporated if the 
effective dominant culture is to make sense in these areas. 
Moreover, at certain points the dominant culture cannot allow 
too much residual experience and practice outside itself, at least 
without risk. It is in the incorporation of the actively residual 
—by reinterpretation, dilution, projection, discriminating in- 
clusion and exclusion—that the work of the selective tradition 
is especially evident. This is very notable in the case of versions 
of ‘the literary tradition’, passing through selective versions of 
the character of literature to connecting and incorporated defini- 
tions of what literature now is and should be. This is one among 
several crucial areas, since it is in some alternative or even 
oppositional versions of what literature is (has been) and what 
literary experience (and in one common derivation, other sig- 
nificant experience) is and must be, that, against the pressures of 
incorporation, actively residual meanings and values are sus- 
tained. 

By ‘emergent’ I mean, first, that new meanings and values, 
new practices, new relationships and kinds of relationship are 
continually being created. But it is exceptionally difficult to 
distinguish between those which are really elements of some 
néw phase of the dominant culture (and in this sense ‘species- 
specific’) and those which are substantially alternative or oppos- 
itional to it: emergent in the strict sense, rather than merely 
novel. Since we are always considering relations within a cul- 
tural process, definitions of the emergent, as of the residual, can 
be made only in relation to a full sense of the dominant. Yet the 
social location of the residual is always easier to understand, 
since a large part of it (though not all) relates to earlier social 
formations and phases of the cultural process, in which certain 
real meanings and values were generated. In the subsequent 
default of a particular phase of adominant_ulture there is then a 
reaching back to those meanings and values which were created. 
in actual societies and actual situations in the past, and which 
still seem to have significance because they represent areas of 
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human experience, aspiration, and achievement which the 
dominant culture neglects, undervalues, opposes, represses, or 
even cannot recognize. 

The case of the emergent is radically different. It is true that in 
the structure of any actual society, and especially in its class 
structure, there is always a social basis for elements of the 
cultural process that are alternative or oppositional to the 
dominant elements. One kind of basis has been valuably 
described in the central body of Marxist theory: the formation of 
a new class, the coming to consciousness of a new class, and 
within this, in actual process, the (often uneven) emergence of 
elements of a new cultural formation. Thus the emergence of the 
working class as a class was immediately evident (for example, 
in nineteenth-century England) in the cultural process. But 
there was extreme unevenness of contribution in different parts 
of the process. The making of new social values and institutions 
far outpaced the making of strictly cultural institutions, while 
specific cultural contributions, though significant, were less 
vigorous and autonomous than either general or institutional 
innovation. A new class is always a source of emergent cultural 
practice, but while it is still, as a class, relatively subordinate, 
this isalways likely to be uneven and is certain to be incomplete. 
For new practice is not, of course, an isolated process. To the 
degree that it emerges, and especially to the degree that it is— 

‘oppositional rather than alternative, the process of attempted 
incorporation significantly begins. This can be seen, in the same 
period in England, in the emergence and then the effective 
incorporation of a radical popular press. It can be seen in the 
emergence and incorporation of working-class writing, where 
the fundamental problem of emergence is clearly revealed, since 
the basis of incorporation, in such cases, is the effective pre- 
dominance of received literary forms—an incorporation, so to 
say, which already conditions and limits the emergence. But the 
development is always uneven. Straight incorporation is most 
directly attempted against the_visibly alternative and_opposi- 
_tional class elements; trade unions, working-class political par- 
ties, working-class life styles (as incorporated into ‘popular’ 
journalism, advertising, and commercial entertainment). The 
process of emergence, in such conditions, is then a constantly 
repeated, an always renewable, move beyond a phase of practi- 
cal incorporation: usually made much more difficult by the fact 
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that much incorporation looks like recognition, acknowledge- 
ment;and thus a form of acceptance. In this complex process 
there is indeed regular confusion between the locally residual 
(as a form of resistance to incorporation) and the generally 
emergent. 

Cultural emergence in relation to the emergence and growing 
strength of a class is then always of major importance, and 
always complex. But we have also to see that it is not the only 
kind of emergence. This recognition is very difficult, theoreti- 
cally, though the practical evidence is abundant. What has 
really to be said, as a way of defining important elements of both 
the residual and the emergent, and as a way of understanding 
the character of the dominant, is that no mode of production and 
therefore no dominant social order and therefore no dominant 
culture ever in reality includes or exhausts all human practice, 
human energy, and human intention. This is not merely a nega- 
tive proposition, allowing us to account for significant things 
which happen outside or against the dominant mode. On the 
contrary it is a fact about the modes of domination, that they 
select from and consequently exclude the full range of human 
practice. What they exclude may often be seen as the personal or 
the private, or as the natural or even the metaphysical. Indeed it 
is usually in one or other of these terms that the excluded area is 
expressed, since what the dominant has effectively seized is 
indeed the ruling definition of the social. 

It is this seizure that has especially to be resisted. For there is 
always, though in varying degrees, practical Consciousness, in 
spécific relationships, specific skills, specific perceptions, that 
is unquestionably social and that ‘4 specifically dominant social 
order neglects, excludes, represses, or simply fails to recognize. 
Acdistinctive and comparative feature of any dominant social 
order is how far it reaches into the whole range of practices and 
experiences in an attempt at incorporation. There can be areas of 
experience it is willing to ignore or dispense with: to assign as 
private or to specialize as aesthetic or to generalize as natural. 
Moreover, as a social order changes, in terms of its own develop- 
ing needs, these relations are variable. Thus in advanced 
capitalism, because of changes in the social character of labour, 
in the social character of communications, and in the social 
character of decision-making, the dominant culture reaches 
much further than ever before in capitalist society into hitherto 
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‘reserved’ or ‘resigned’ areas of experience and practice and 
meaning. The area of effective penetration of the dominant order 
into the whole social and cultural process is thus now signific- 
antly greater. This in turn makes the problem of emergence 
especially acute, and narrows the gap between alternative and 
oppositional elements. The alternative, especially in areas that 
impinge on significant areas of the dominant, is often seen as 
oppositional and, by pressure, often converted into it. Yet even 
here there can be spheres of practice and meaning which, almost 
by definition from its own limited character, or in its profound 
deformation, the dominant culture is unable in any real terms to 
recognize. Elements of emergence may indeed be incorporated, 
but just as often the incorporated forms are merely facsimiles of 
the genuinely emergent cultural practice. Any significant 
emergence, beyond or against a dominant mode, is very difficult 
under these conditions; in itself and in its repeated confusion 
with the facsimiles and novelties of the incorporated phase. Yet, 
in our own period as in others, the fact of emergent cultural 
practice is still undeniable, and together with the fact of actively 
residual practice is a necessary complication of the would-be 
dominant culture. 

This complex process can still in part be described in class 
terms. But there is always other social beirig and consciousness 
which is neglected and excluded: alternative perceptions of 
others, in immediate relationships; new perceptions and prac- 
tices of the material world. In practice these are different in 
quality from the developing and articulated interests of a rising 
class. The relations between these two sources of the 
emergent—the class and the excluded social (human) area—are 
by iio means necessarily contradictory: At times they can be very 
close and on the relations between them much in political prac- 
tice depends, But culturally and as a matter of theory the areas 

_ can be seen as distinct. 

What matters, finally, in understanding emergent culture, as 

distinct from both the dominant and the residual, is that it is 
. never only a matter of immediate practice; indeed it depends 
crucially on finding new forms or adaptations of form. Again 
and again what we have to observe is in effect a pre-emergence, 
active and pressing but not yet fully articulated, rather than the 
evident emergence which could be more confidently named. It 
is to understand more closely this condition of pre-emergence, 
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as well as the more evident forms of the emergent, the residual, 
and the dominant, that we need to explore the concept of struc- 
tures of feeling. 


Sur ert 


9. Structures of Feeling 





In most description and analysis, culture and society are expres- 
sed in an habitual past tense. The strongest barrier to the recog- 
nition of human cultural activity is this immediate and regular 
conversion of experience into finished products. What is defen- 
sible as a procedure in conscious history, where on certain 


assumptions many actions can be definitively taken as having-~ 


ended, is habitually projected, not only into the always moving. 


substance of the past, but into contemporary life, in which, 


relationships, institutions and formations in which we are still _ 


actively involved are converted, by this procedural-mode,it 


formed. 


f alysis is then centred on Félations between these produced 
institutions, formations, and experiences, so that now, as in that 


produced past, only the fixed explicit forms exist, and living, 
presence is always, by definition, receding. 


en we begin to grasp the dominance of this procedure, to 
look into its centre and if possible past its edges, we can under- 
stand, in new ways, that separation of the social from the per- 
sonal which is so powerful and directive a cultural mode. If the 
social is always past, in the sense that it is always formed, we 


have indeed to find other terms for the undeniable experience of » 


the present: not only the temporal present, the realization of this 
and this instant, but the specificity of present being, the inalien~— 


“ably physical, within which we may indeed discern and 


I 
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~acknowledgée institutions, formations, positions, but not always \ 
as fixed products;defining products: And then ifthe social is tho \ 


and explicit—the Known relationships, institutions, for- 
mations, positions—all that is present and moving, all that 
escapes or seems to escape from the fixed and the explicit and 
the known, is grasped and defined as the personal: this, here, 
now, alive, active, ‘subjective’. 
“There is another related distinction. As thought is described, 
in the same habitual past tense, it is indeed so different, in its 
explicit and finished forms, from much or even anything that we 
can presently recognize as thinking, that we set against it more 
active, more flexible, less~singular terms—consciousness, 
experience, feeling—and then watch even these drawn towards 
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wholes rather than(forming and”formative processes : . 
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fixed, finite, receding forms. The point is especially relevant to 
works of art, which really are, in one sense, explicit and finished 
forms—actual objects in the visual arts, objectified conventions 
and notations (semantic figures) in literature. But it is not only 
that, to complete their inherent process, we have to make them 
present, in specifically active ‘readings’. Itisalso that the making 
of art is never itself in the past tense. It is always a formative 
process, within a specific present. At different moments in his- 
tory, and in significantly different ways, the reality and even the 
primacy of such presences and such processes, such diverse and 
yet specific actualities, have been powerfully asserted and 
reclaimed, as in practice of course they are all the time lived. But 
they are then often asserted as forms themselves, in contention 
with other known forms: the subjective as distinct from the 
objective; experience from belief; feeling from thought; the 
immediate from the general; the personal from the social. The 
undeniable power of two great modern ideological sys- 
tems—the ‘aesthetic’ and the ‘psychological’—is, ironically, 
systematically derived from these senses of instance and pro- 
cess, where experience, immediate feeling, and then subjectiv- 
ity and personality are newly generalized and assembled. 
Against these ‘personal’ forms, the ideological systems of fixed 
social generality, of categorical products, of absolute forma- 
tions, are relatively powerless, within their specific dimension. 
Of one dominant strain in Marxism, with its habitual abuse of 
the ‘subjective’ and the ‘personal’, this is especially true. 

Yet it is the reduction of the social to fixed forms that remains 
the basic @rror. Marx often said this, and some Marxists quote 
him, in fixed ways, before returning to fixed forms. The mistake, 
as so often, is in taking terms of analysis as terms of substance. 
Thus we speak of a world-view or of a prevailing ideology or of a 
class outlook, often with adequate evidence, but in this regular 
slide towards a past tense and a fixed form suppose, or even do 
not know that we have to suppose, that these exist and are lived 
specifically and definitively, in singular and developing forms. 
Perhaps the dead can be reduced to fixed forms, though their 
surviving records are against it. But t e living will not be 
reduced, at least in the first person; living third persons may be 
different. All the known complexities, the experienced tensions, 
shifts, and uncertainties, the intricate forms of unevenness and 
confusion, are against the terms of the reduction and soon, by 
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extension, against social analysis itself. Social forms are then 
often admitted for generalities but debarred, contemptuously, 
from any possible relevance to this immediate and actual sig- 
nificance of being. And from the abstractions formed in their 
turn by this act of debarring—the ‘human imagination’, the 
‘human psyche’, the ‘unconscious’, with their ‘functions’ in art 
and in myth and in dream—new and displaced forms of social 
analysis and categorization, overriding all specific social condi- 
tions, are then more or less rapidly developed. 

Social forms are evidently more recognizable when they are 
articulate and explicit. We have seen this in the range from 
institutions to formations and traditions. We can see it again in 
the range from dominant systems of belief and education to 
influential systems of explanation and argument. All these have 
effective presence. Many are formed and deliberate, and some 
are quite fixed. But when they have all been identified they are 
not a whole inventory even of social consciousness in its sim- 
plest sense. For they become social consciousness only when 
they are lived, actively, in real relationships, and moreover in 
relationships which are more than systematic exchanges be- 
tween fixed units. Indeed just because all consciousnessis social, 
its processes occur not only between but within the relationship 
and the related. And this practical consciousness is always more 
than a handling of fixed forms and units. There is frequent 
tension between the received interpretation and practical 
experience. Where this tension can be made direct and explicit, 
or where some alternative interpretation is available, we are still 
within a dimension of relatively fixed forms. But the tension is 
as often an unease, a stress, a displacement, a latency: the 
moment of conscious comparison not yet come, often not even 
coming. And comparison is by no means the only process, 
though it is powerful and important. There are the experiences 
to which the fixed forms do not speak at all, which indeed they 
do not recognize. There are important mixed experiences, where 
the available meaning would convert part to all, or all to part. 
And even where form and response can be found to agree, 
without apparent difficulty, there can be qualifications, reserva- 
tions, indications elsewhere: what the agreement seemed to 
settle but still sounding elsewhere. Practical consciousness is 
almost always different from official consciousness, and this is 
not only a matter of relative freedom or control. For practical 
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consciousness is whatis actually being lived, and not only what 
it is thought is being lived. Yet the actual alternative to the 
received and produced fixed forms is not silence: not the 
absence, the unconscious, which bourgeois culture has mythi- 
cized. It is a kind of feeling and thinking which is indeed social 
and material, but each in an embryonic phase before it can 
become fully articulate and defined exchange. Its relations with 
the already articulate and defined are then exceptionally com- 
lex. 
8 This process can be directly observed in the history of a 
language. In spite of substantial and at some levels decisive 
continuities in grammar and vocabulary, no generation speaks 
quite the same language as its predecessors. The difference can 
be defined in terms of additions, deletions, and modifications, 
but these do not exhaust it. What really changes is something 
quite general, over a wide range, and the description that often 
fits the change best is the literary term ‘style’. It is a general 
change, rather than a set of deliberate choices, yet choices can be 
deduced from it, as well as effects. Similar kinds of change can 
be observed in manners, dress, building, and othersimilar forms 
of social life. It is an open question—that is to say, a set of 
specific historical questions—whether in any of these changes 
this or that group has been dominant or influential, or whether 
they are the result of much more general interaction. For what 
we are defining is a particular quality of social experience and 
relationship, historically distinct from other particular qual- 
ities, which gives the sense of a generation or of a period. The 
relations between this quality and the other specifying historical 
marks of changing institutions, formations, and beliefs, and 
beyond these the changing social and economic relations be- 
tween and within classes, are again an open question: that is to 
say, a set of specific historical questions. The methodological 
consequence of such a definition, however, is that the specific 
qualitative changes are not assumed to be epiphenomena of 
changed institutions, formations, and beliefs, or merely secon- 
dary evidence of changed social and economic relations be- 
tween and within classes. At the same time they are from the 
beginning taken as social experience, rather than as ‘personal’ 
experience or as the merely superficial or incidental ‘small 
change’ of society. They are social in two ways that distinguish 
them from reduced senses of the social as the institutional and 


a 
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the formal: first, in that they are changes of presence (while they 
are being lived this is obvious; when they have been lived it is 
still their substantial characteristic); second, in that although 
they are emergent or pre-emergent, they do not have to await 
definition, classification, or rationalization before they exert 
palpable pressures and set effective limits on experience and on 


‘ action. 


Such changes can be defined as changes in structures of feel- 
ing. The term is difficult, but ‘feeling’ is chosen to emphasize a 


‘distinction from more formal concepts of ‘world-view’ or ‘ideol- 


ogy’. It is not only that we must go beyond formally held and 
systematic beliefs, though of course we have always to include 
them. It is that we are concerned with meanings and values as 
they are actively lived and felt, and the relations between these 
and formal or systematic beliefs are in practice variable (includ- 
ing historically variable), over a range from formal assent with 
private dissent to the more nuanced interaction between 
selected and interpreted beliefs and acted and justified experi- 
ences. An alternative definition would be structures _of experi- 
ence: in one sense the better and wider word, but with the 
difficulty that one of its senses has that past tense which is the 
most important obstacle to recognition of the area of social 
experience which is being defined. We are talking about charac- 
teristic elements of impulse, restraint, and tone; specifically 
affective elements of consciousness and relationships: not feel- 
ing against thought, but thought as felt and feeling as thought: 
practical consciousness of a present kind, in a living and inter- 
telating continuity. We are then defining these elements as a 
‘structure? as a set, with specific internal relations, at once 
interlocking and in tension. Yet we are also defining a social 
experience which is still in process, often indeed not yet recog- 
nized as social but taken to be private, idiosyncratic, and even 
isolating, but which in analysis (though rarely otherwise) has its 
emergent, connecting, and dominant characteristics, indeed its 
specific hierarchies. These are often more recognizable ata later 
stage, when they have been (as often happens) formalized, clas- 
sified, arid in many cases built into institutions and formations. 
By that time the case is different; a new structure of feeling will 
usually already have begun to form, in the true social present. 
Methodologically, then, a ‘structure of feeling’ is a cultural 
hypothesis, actually derived from attempts to understand such 
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elements and their connections in a generation or period, and 
needing always to be returned, interactively, to such evidence. It 
is initially less simple than more formally structured hypotheses 
of the social, but it is more adequate to the actual range of 
cultural evidence: historically certainly, but even more(whereit 
matters more) in our present cultural process. The hypothesis 
has a special relevance to art and literature, where the true social 
content is in a significant number of cases of this present and 
affective kind, which cannot without loss be reduced to belief- 
systems, institutions, or explicit general relationships, though it 
may include all these as lived and experienced, with or without 
tension, as it also evidently includes elements of social and 
material (physical or natural) experience which may lie beyond, 
or be uncovered or imperfectly covered by, the elsewhere recog- 
nizable systematic elements. The unmistakable presence of 
certain elements in art which are not covered by (though in 
one mode they may be reduced to) other formal systems is 
the true source of the specializing categories of ‘the aesthetic’, 
‘the arts’, and ‘imaginative literature’. We need, on the one 
hand, to acknowledge (and welcome) the specificity of these 
elements—specific feelings, specific rhythms—and yet to find 
ways of recognizing their specific kinds of sociality, thus pre- 
venting that extraction from social experience which is conceiv- 
able only when social experience itself has been categorically 
(and at root historically) reduced. We are then not only con- 
cerned with the restoration of social content in its full sense, that 
of a generative immediacy. The idea of a structure of feeling can 
be specifically related to the evidence of forms and conven- 
tions—semantic figures—which, in art and literature, are often 
among the very first indications that such a new structure is 
forming. These relations will be discussed in more detail in 
subsequent chapters, but as a matter of cultural theory this is a 
way of defining forms and conventions in art and literature as 
inalienable elements of a social material process: not by deriva- 
tion from other social forms and pre-forms, but as social forma- 
tion of a specific kind which may in turn be seen as the articula- 
tion (often the only fully available articulation) of structures of 
feeling which as living processes are much more widely experi- 
enced. 

For structures of feeling can be defined as social experiences 


in solution, as distinct from other social semantic formations 
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which have been precipitated and are more evidently and more 
immediately available. Not all art, by any means, relates to a 
contemporary structure of feeling. The effective formations of 
most actual art relate to already manifest social formations, 
dominant or residual, and it is primarily to emergent formations 
(though often in the form of modification or disturbance in older 
forms) that the structure of feeling, as solution, relates. Yet this 
specific solution is never mere flux. It is a structured formation 
which, because it is at the very edge of semantic availability, has 
many of the characteristics of a pre-formation, until specific 
articulations—new semantic figures—are discovered in mater- 
ial practice: often, as it happens, in relatively isolated ways, 
which are only later seen to compose a significant (often in fact 
minority) generation; this often, in turn, the generation that 
substantially connects to its successors. It is thus a specific 
structure of particular linkages, particular emphases and sup- 
pressions, and, in what are often its most recognizable forms, 
particular deep starting-points and conclusions. Early Victorian 
ideology, for example, specified the exposure caused by poverty 
or by debt or by illegitimacy as social failure or deviation; the 
contemporary structure of feeling, meanwhile, in the new 
semantic figures of Dickens, of Emily Bronté, and others, 
specified exposure and isolation as a general condition, and 
poverty, debt, or illegitimacy as its connecting instances. An 
alternative ideology, relating such exposure to the nature of the 
social order, was only later generally formed: offering explana- 
tions but now at a reduced tension: the social explanation fully 
admitted, the intensity of experienced fear and shame now dis- 
persed and generalized. 

The example reminds us, finally, of the complex relation of 
differentiated structures of feeling to differentiated classes. This 
is historically very variable. In England between 1660 and 1690, 
for example, two structures of feeling (among the defeated Puri- 
tans and in the restored Court) can be readily distinguished, 
though neither, in its literature and elsewhere, is reducible to 
the ideologies of these groups or to their formal (in fact complex) 
class relations. At times the emergence of a new structure of 
feeling is best related to the rise of a class (England, 1700-60); at 
other times to contradiction, fracture, or mutation within a 
class (England, 1780-1830 or 1890-1930), when a formation 
appears to break away from its class norms, though it retains its 
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substantial affiliation, and the tension is at once lived and 
articulated in radically new semantic figures. Any of these 
examples requires detailed substantiation, but what is now in 
question, theoretically, is the hypothesis of a mode of social 
formation, explicit and recognizable in specific kinds of art, 
which is distinguishable from other social and semantic forma- 
tions by its articulation of presence. 


10. The Sociology of Culture 





Many of the procedures of sociology have been limited or dis- 
torted by reduced and reductive concepts of society and the 
social. This is particularly evident in the sociology of culture. 
Within the radical empiricist tradition, often practically 
associated with Marxism, there has been important work on 
institutions. The major modern communications systems are 
now so evidently key institutions in advanced capitalist 
societies that they require the same kind of attention, at least 
initially, that is given to the institutions of industrial production 


, and distribution. Studies of the ownership and control of the 


capitalist press, the capitalist cinema, and capitalist and state- 
capitalist radio and television interlock, historically and 


. theoretically, with wider analyses of capitalist society, capitalist 


economy, and the neo-capitalist state. Further, many of the same 
institutions require analysis in the context of modern 
imperialism and neo-colonialism, to which they are crucially 
relevant (see Schiller (1969)). 

Over and above their empirical results, these analyses force 
theoretical revision of the formula of base and superstructure 
and of the definition of productive forces, in a social area in 
which large-scale capitalist economic activity and cultural pro- 
duction are now inseparable. Unless this theoretical revision is 
made, even the best work of the radical and anti-capitalist 
empiricists is in the end overlaid or absorbed by the specific 
theoretical structures of bourgeois cultural sociology. The 
bourgeois concept of ‘mass communications’ and the tied radi- 
cal concept of ‘mass manipulation’ are alike inadequate to the 
true sociology of these central and varying institutions. Even at 
an early stage of analysis these undifferentiated and blocking 
concepts need to be replaced by the motivating and specifying 
terms of hegemony. What both bourgeois and radical-empiricist 
cultural theory have achieved is the social neutralization of 
such institutions: the concept of the ‘mass’ replacing and 
neutralizing specific class structures; the concept of ‘mani- 
pulation’ (an operative strategy in capitalist advertising and 
politics) replacing and neutralizing the complex interactions 
of control, selection, incorporation, and the phases of social 
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consciousness which correspond to real social situations and 
relations. 

This neutralizing element has been particularly evident in the 
study of ‘effects’ which has preoccupied empirical bourgeois 
sociology. Here the analysis and even the recognition of ‘effects’ 
are predetermined by the assumption of norms which are either, 
like ‘socialization’, abstract and mystifying (since it is precisely 
the historical and class variations of ‘socialization’ which need 
to be studied) or, as in the studies of effects on politics or on 
‘violence’, are themselves ‘effects’ of a whole active social order, 
which is not analysed but simply taken as background or as an 
empirical ‘control’. The complex sociology of actual audiences, 
and of the real conditions of reception and response in these 
highly variable systems (the cinema audience, the newspaper 
readership, and the television audience being highly distinct 
socia] structures), is overlaid by bourgeois norms of ‘cultural 
producers’ and ‘the mass public’, with the additional effect that 
the complex sociology of these producers, as managers and 
agents within capitalist systems, is itself not developed. 

A further effect of this kind of concentration on ‘mass com- 
munications’ is that analysis is not normally extended to institu- 
tions where these norms appear to be absent: for example, book 
publishing, which is now undergoing a critical phase of 
capitalist reorganization with cultural effects which are often 
not seen as a problem because they are not a ‘mass’ problem. 
There has been frequent and often justified complaint against 
‘vulgar Marxism’, but the increasing penetration of small-scale 
capitalist institutions—which had carried theliberal ideology of 
‘true’ cultural production (as distinct from ‘mass culture’}—by 
large-scale international investment and integration with many 
other forms of production is at once an economic and a cultural 
fact. 

Cultural effects need not always be indirect. It is in practice 
impossible to separate the development of the novel as a literary 
form from the highly specific economics of fiction publication. 
This has been true, with many negative effects, (often isolated 
and projected as simple changes of sensibility or technique) 
since at latest the 1890s, though directly negative effects are now 
much more evident. Analysis of the sociology of the novel has to 
include many factors, but always this directly economic factor 
which, for ideological reasons, is ordinarily excluded. The 
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insertion of economic determinations into cultural studies is of 
course the special contribution of Marxism, and there are times 
when its simple insertion is an evidentadvance. But in the end it 
can never be a simple insertion, since what is really required, 
beyond the limiting formulas, is restoration of the whole social 
material process, and specifically of cultural production as 
social and-material. This is where analysis of institutions has to 
be extended to analysis of formations. The complex and variable 
sociology of those cultural fortmations which have no direct or 
exclusive or manifest institutional realization—literary and 
intellectual ‘movements’, for example—is especially important. 
Gramsci’s work on intellectuals and Benjamin’s work on 
‘bohemians’ are encouraging models of an experimental Marxist 
kind. : 

A Marxist cultural sociology is then recognizable, in its sim- 
plest outlines, in studies of different types of institution and 
formation in cultural production and distribution, and in the 
linking of these within whole social material processes. Thus 
distribution, for example, is not limited to its technical defini- 
tion and function within a capitalist market, but connected, 
specifically, to modes of production and then interpreted as the 
active formation of readerships and audiences, and of the 
characteristic social relations, including economic relations, 
within which particular forms of cultural activity are in practice 
carried out. 

So much remains to be done, within this general outline, that 
it is tempting to rest on it. But we have seen, theoretically, as we 
learn again and again to see practically, that the reduction of 
socia) relations and social content to these explicit and manifest 
general forms is disabling. To these Marxist or other studies of 
institutions and formations it is crucially necessary to add 
studies of forms: not by way of illustration but, in many cases, as 
the most specific point of entry to certain kinds of formation. 
Here another and very different sociological tradition is 
relevant. 

The sociology of consciousness, which was a seminal element 
in the period of classical sociology, and which led to a pro- 
grammatic distinction of the ‘cultural sciences’, has remained 
influential and is well represented within the Marxist tradition 
by Lukdcs and Goldmann, and by the Frankfurt School. The 
general tendency, within bourgeois sociology, has been a reduc- 
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tion of the sociology of consciousness to the ‘sociology of know- 
ledge’. Within the empirical tradition there has been a further 
reduction to a sociology of the institutions of ‘organized know- 
ledge’, such as education and religion, where a familiar kind of 
evidence, in consciously organized ideas and relationships, is 
more available. Within some Marxist tendencies, even, the 
understanding of ‘consciousness’ as ‘knowledge’— perhaps 
primarily determined by positivism—has been especially weak 
in relation to important kinds of art and literature. For con- 
sciousness is not only knowledge, just as language is not only 
indication and naming. It is also what is elsewhere, and in this 
context necessarily, specialized as ‘imagination’. In cultural 
production (and all consciousness is in this sense produced) the 
true range is from information and description, or naming and 
indication, to embodiment and performance. While the sociol- 
ogy of consciousness is limited to knowledge, all other real 
cultural processes are displaced from the social dimension in 
which, quite as evidently, they belong. 

Thus a sociology of drama, already concerned with institu- 
tions (theatres and their predecessors and successors), with for- 
mations (groups of dramatists, dramatic and theatrical move- 
ments), with formed relationships (audiences, including the 
formation of audiences within theatres and their wider social 
formation), would go on to include forms, not only in the sense 
of their relations to world-views or structures of feeling but also 
in the more active sense of their whole performance (social 
methods of speaking, moving, representing, and so on). Indeed 
in many arts, while the manifest social content is evident in one 
way in institutions, formations, and communicative relation- 
ships, and in another way in forms which relate to specific 
selections of issues, specific kinds of interpretation and of 
course specifically reproduced content, an equally important 
and sometimes more fundamental social contentcan be found in 
the basic social means—historically variable and always active 
social forms of language and movement and representation—on 
which, ultimately, the more manifest social elements can be 
seen to depend. 

Specific studies must often temporarily isolate this or that 
element. But the fundamental principle of a sociology of culture 
is the complex unity of the elements thus listed or separated. 
Indeed the most basic task of the sociology of culture is analysis 
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of the interrelationships within this complex unity: a task dis- 
tinctfrom the reduced sociology of institutions, formations, and 
communicative relationships and yet, as a sociology, radically 
distinct also from the analysis of isolated forms. As so often, the 
two dominant tendencies of bourgeois cultural studies—the 
sociology of the reduced but explicit ‘society’ and the aesthetics 
of the excluded social remade as a specialized ‘art’—support and 
ratify each other in a significant division of labour. Everything 
can be known about a reading public, back to the economics of 
printing and publishing and the effects of an educational sys- 
tem, but what is read by that public is the neutralized abstraction 
‘books’, or at best its catalogued categories. Meanwhile, but 
elsewhere, everything can be known about the books, back to 
their authors, to traditions and influences, and to periods, but 
these are finished objects before they go out into the dimension 
where ‘sociology’ is thought to be relevant: the reading public, 
the history of publishing. It is this division, now ratified by 
confident disciplines, which a sociology of culture has to over- 
come and supersede, insisting on what is always a whole and 
connected social material process. This is of course difficult, but 
great energy is now expended, and is often in effect trapped, in 
maintaining the abstract divisions and separations. Meanwhile 
in cultural practice and among cultural producers, before these 
received abstractions get to work, the process is inevitably 
known, if often indistinctly and unevenly, as whole and con- 
nected. 

Specific methods of analysis will vary, in different areas of 
cultural activity. But one new method is now emerging, which 
can be felt as original in a number of fields. For if we have 
learned to see the relation of any cultural work to what we have 
learned to call a ‘sign-system’ (and this has been the important 
contribution of cultural semiotics), we can also come to see that 
a sign-system is itself a specific structure of social relationships: 
‘internally’, in that the signs depend on, were formed in, rela- 
tionships; ‘externally’, in that the system depends on, is formed 
in, the institutions which activate it (and which are then at once 
cultural and social and economic institutions); integrally, in 
that a ‘sign-system’, properly understood, is at once a specific 
cultural technology and a specific form of practical conscious- 
ness: those apparently diverse elements which are in fact 
unified in the material social process. Current work on the 
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photograph, on the film, on the book, on painting and its repro- 
duction, and on the ‘framed flow’ of television, to take only the 
most immediate examples, is a sociology of culture in this new 
dimension, from which no aspect of a process is excluded and in 
which the active and formative relationships of a process, right 
through to its still active ‘products’, are specifically and struc- 
turally connected: at once a ‘sociology’ and an ‘aesthetics’. 


Ill. Literary Theory 





1. The Multiplicity of Writing 


Literary theory cannot be separated from cultural theory, though 
it may be distinguished within it. This is the central challenge of 
any social theory of culture. Yet while this challenge has to be 
sustained at every point, in general and in detail, itis necessary 
to be precise about the modes of distinction which then follow. 
Some of these become modes of effective separation, with 
important theoretical and practical consequences. But there is 
equal danger in an opposite kind of error, in which the 
generalizing and connecting impulse is so strong that we lose 
sight of real specificities and distinctions of practice, which are 
then neglected orreduced to simulations of more general forms. 

The theoretical problem is that two very powerful modes of 
distinction are deeply implanted in modern culture. These are 
the supposedly distinctive categories of ‘literature’ and of ‘the 
aesthetic’. Each, of course, is historically specific: a formulation 
of bourgeois culture at a definite period of its development, from 
the mid-eighteenth to the mid-nineteenth century. But we can- 
not say this merely dismissively. In each mode of distinction, 
and in many of the consequent particular definitions, there are 
elements which cannot be surrendered, either to historical reac- 
tion or to a confused projective generalization. Rather, we have 
to try to analyse the very complicated pressures and limits 
which, in their weakest forms, these definitions falsely 
stabilized, yet which, in their strongest forms, they sought to 
emphasize as new cultural practice. 

We have already examined the historical development of the 
concept of ‘literature’: from its connections with literacy to an 
emphasis on polite learning and on printed books, and then, in 
its most interesting phase, to an emphasis on ‘creative’ or 
‘imaginative’ writing as a special and indispensable kind of 
cultural practice. It is importantthat elements of this new defini- 
tion of literature were dragged back to older concepts, as in the 
attempted isolation of ‘the literary tradition’ as a form of the 
tradition of ‘polite learning’. But it is more important that the 
most active elements of the new definition were both 
specialized and contained, in quite new ways. 

The specialization was the interpretation of ‘creative’ or 
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‘imaginative’ writing through the weak and ambiguous concept 
of ‘fiction’, or through the grander but even more questionable 
concepts of ‘imagination’ and ‘myth’. The containment partly 
followed from this specialization, but was decisively reinforced 
by the concept of ‘criticism’: in part the operative procedure of a 
selecting and containing ‘tradition’; in part also the key shift 
from creativity and imagination as active productive processes 
to categorical abstractions demonstrated and ratified by con- 
spicuous humanistic consumption: criticism as ‘cultivation’, 
‘discrimination’, or ‘taste’. 

Neither the specialization nor the containment has ever been 
completed. Indeed, in the continuing reality of the practice of 
writing this is strictly impossible. But each has done significant 
harm, and in their domination of literary theory have become 
major obstacles to the understanding of both theory and prac- 
tice. It is still difficult, for example, to prevent any attempt at 
literary theory from being turned, almost a priori, into critical 
theory, as if the only major questions about literary production 
were variations on the question “how do wejudge?”" At the same 
time, in looking at actual writing, the crippling categorizations 
and dichotomies of ‘fact’ and ‘fiction’, or of ‘discursive’ and 
‘imaginative’ or ‘referential’ and ‘emotive’, stand regularly not 
only between works and readers (whence they feed back, miser- 
ably, into the complications of ‘critical theory’) but between 
writers and works, at a still active and shaping stage. 

The multiplicity of writing is its second most evident charac- 
teristic, the first being its distinctive practice of the objectified 
material composition of language. But of course this multipli- 
city is a matter of interpretation as well as of fact. Indeed multi- 
plicity can be realized in weak ways as often as strong. Where 
the specializing and containing categories operate at an early 
stage, multiplicity is little more than a recognition of varying 
‘forms of literature’—poetry, drama, novel—or of forms within 
these forms—‘lyric’, ‘epic,’ ‘narrative’, and so on. The point is 

not that these recognitions of variation are unimportant; on the 
contrary they are necessary, though not always in these received 
and often residual forms. The really severe limitation is the line 
drawn between all these variations and other ‘non-literary’ 
forms of writing. Pre-bourgeois categorization was normally in 
terms of the writing itself, as in the relatively evident distinction 
between verse and other forms of composition, usually drawn in 
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characteristically feudal or aristocratic terms of ‘elevation’ or 
‘dignity’. It is significant that while that distinction held, verse 
normally included what would now be called ‘historical’ or 
‘philosophical’ or ‘descriptive’ or ‘didactic’ or even ‘instruc- 
tional’ writing, as well as what would now be called ‘imagina- 
tive’ or ‘dramatic’ or ‘fictional’ or ‘personal’ writing and experi- 
ence. 

The bourgeois drawing and redrawing of all these lines was a 
complex process. On the one hand it was the result, or more 
strictly the means, of a decisive secularization, rationalization, 
and eventually popularization of a wide area of experience. 
Different values can be attached to each of these processes at 
different stages, butin history, philosophy, and social and scien- 
tific description it is clear that new kinds of distinction about 
forms and methods of writing were radically connected with 
new kinds of distinction about intention. ‘Elevation’ and ‘digni- 
ty’ gave place, inevitably, in certain selected fields, to ‘practical- 
ity’, ‘effectiveness’, or ‘accuracy’. Intentions other than these 
were either willingly conceded or contemptuously dismissed. 
‘Literature’ as a body of ‘polite learning’ was still used to unite 
these varying intentions, but under pressure, especially in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, this broke down. 
‘Literature’ became either the conceded or the contemptuous 
alternative—the sphere of imagination or fancy, or of emotional 
substance and effect—or, at the insistence of its practitioners, 
the relatively removed but again ‘higher’ dimension—the crea- 
tive as distinguished from the rational or the practical. In this 
complex interaction it is of course significant thatthe separated 
literature itself changed, in many of its immediate forms. In the 
‘realist’ novel, especially in its distinction from ‘romance’, in the 
new drama (socially extended, secular and contemporary), and 
in the new special forms of biography and autobiography, many 
of the same secular, rational, or popular impulses changed par- 
— forms of writing from the inside, or created new literary 
orms. 

Two major consequences followed from this. There was a 
falsification—false distancing—of the ‘fictional’ or the ‘imagi- 
nary’ (and connected with these the ‘subjective’). And there was 
a related suppression of the fact of writing—active signifying 
composition—in what was distinguished as the ‘practical’, the 
‘factual’, or the ‘discursive’. These consequences are profoundly 
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related. To move, by definition, from the ‘creative’ to the ‘fic- 
tional’, or from the ‘imaginative’ to the ‘imaginary’, is to deform 
the real practices of writing under the pressure of the interpreta- 
tion of certain specific forms. The extreme negative definition of 
‘fiction’ (or of ‘myth’)—an account of ‘what did not (really) 
happen’—depends, evidently, on a pseudo-positive isolation of 
the contrasting definition, ‘fact’. The real range in the major 
forms—epic, romance, drama, narrative—in which this ques- 
tion of ‘fact’ and ‘fiction’ arises is the more complex series: what 
really happened; what might (could) have happened; what 
really happens; what might happen; what essentially (typically) 
happened/happens. Similarly the extreme negative definition of 
‘imaginary persons’—‘who did not/do not exist’—modulates in 
practice into the series: who existed in this way; who might 
(could) have existed; who might (could) exist; who essentially 
(typically) exist. The range of actual writing makes use, 
implicitly or explicitly, of all these propositions, but not only in 
the forms that are historically specialized as ‘literature’. The 
characteristically ‘difficult’ forms (difficult because of the 
deformed definition) of history, memoir, and biography use a 
significant part of each series, and given the use of real charac- 
ters and events in much major epic, romance, drama, and narra- 
tive, the substantial overlap—indeed in many areas the substan- 
tial community—is undeniable. ; 

The range of actual writing similarly surpasses any reduction 
of ‘creative imagination’ to the ‘subjective’, with its dependent 
propositions: ‘literature’ as ‘internal’ or ‘inner’ truth; otherforms 
of writing as ‘external’ truth. These depend, ultimately, on the 
characteristic bourgeois separation of ‘individual’ and ‘society’ 
and on the older idealist separation of ‘mind’ and ‘world’. The 
range of writing, in most forms, crosses these artificial 
categories again and again, and the extremes can even be stated 
in an opposite way: autobiography (‘what I experienced’, ‘what 
happened to me’) is ‘subjective’ but (ideally) ‘factual’ writing; 
realist fiction or naturalist drama (‘peopleas they are’, ‘the world 
as it is’) is ‘objective’ (the narrator or even the fact of narrative 
occluded in the form) but (ideally) ‘creative’ writing. 

The full range of writing extends even further. Argument, for 
example, can be distinguished from narrative or characterizing 
forms, but in practice certain forms of narrative (exemplary 
instances) or forms of characterization (this kind or person, this 
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kind of behaviour) are radically embedded in many forms of 
argument. Moreover, the very fact of address—a crucial element 
in argument—is a stance(at times sustained, at times varying) 
strictly comparable to elements that are elsewhere isolated as 
narrative or dramatic. This is true even of the apparently 
extreme Case, in which the stance is ‘impersonal’ (the scientific 
paper), where it is the practical mode of writing that establishes 
this (conventional) absence of personality, in the interest of the 
necessary creation of the ‘impersonal observer’. Thus over a 
practical range from stance to selection, and in the employment 
of the vast variety of explicit or implicit propositions which 
define and control composition, this real multiplicity of writing 
is continually evident, and much of what has been known as 

literary theory is a way either of confusing or of diminishing it. 

The first task of any social theory is then to analyse the forms 
which have determined certain (in terpreted) inclusions and cer- 

tain (categorical) exclusions. Subject always to the effect of 
residual categorization, the development of these forms is in the 

end a social history. The dichotomies fact/fiction and objec- 

tive/subjective are then the theoretical and historical keys to the 

basic bourgeois theory of literature, which has controlled and 

specialized the actual multiplicity of writing. 

Yet there is another necessary key. The multiplicity of produc- 
tive practice was in one way acknowledged, and then effectively 
occluded, by a transfer of interest from intention to effect. The 
replacement of the disciplines of grammar and rhetoric (which 
speak to the multiplicites of intention and performance) by the 
discipline of criticism (which speaks of effect, and only through 
effect to intention and performance) is a central intellectual 
movement of the bourgeois period. Each kind of discipline 
moved, in the period of change, to a particular pole: grammar 
and rhetoric to writing; criticism to reading. Any social theory, 
by contrast, requires the activation of both poles: not merely 
their interaction— movement from one fixed point, stance, or 
intention to and from another; but their profound interlocking in 
actual composition. Something of this kind is now being 
attempted in what is known (but residually) as communication 
theory and aesthetics. 

And it is on the delineation of ‘aesthetics’ that we have first to 
fix our attention. From the description of a theory of perception 
aesthetics became, in the eighteenth and especially the 
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nineteenth century, a new specializing form of pramegsie ¥ 
the response to ‘art’ (itself newly generalized rom ski = 
‘jmaginative’ skill). What emerged in bee ee ie the 
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2. Aesthetic and other Situations 





Yet it is clear, historically, that the definition of ‘aesthetic’ 
response is an affirmation, directly comparable with the defini- 
tion and affirmation of ‘creative imagination’, of certain human 
meanings and values which a dominant social system reduced 
and even tried to exclude. Its history is in large part a protest 
against the forcing of ali experience into instrumentality (‘uti- 
lity’), and of all things into commodities. This must be remem- 
bered even as we add, necessarily, that the form of this protest, 
within definite social and historical conditions, led almost 
inevitably to new kinds of privileged instrumentality and 
specialized commodity. The humane response was nevertheless 
there. It has remained important, and stil] necessary, in con- 
troversies within twentieth-century Marxism, where, for exam- 
ple, the (residual bourgeois) reduction of art to social engineer- 
ing (‘ideology’) or superstructural reflection (simple ‘realism’) 
has been opposed by a tendency, centred on Lukacs, to distin- 
guish and defend ‘the specificity of the aesthetic’. (‘Specificity’ 
is used to translate Lukdcs'’s key term kulonosség—Hungarian— 
or besonderheit— German; the translation, as Fekete (1972) has 
shown, is difficult, and ‘speciality’ and ‘particularity’, which 
have both been used, are misleading; Fekete’s own translation is 
‘peculiarity’ .) 

Lukacs sought to define art in ways which would distinguish 
it, categorically, from both the ‘practical’ and the ‘magical’. 
‘Practical’, here, is seen as limited by its containment within 
specific historical forms: for example, the reduced practice of 
capitalist society, which is ordinarily reified as ‘reality’ and to 
which art is then a necessary alternative. (This repeats, as often 
in Lukacs, the radical idealism of the beginnings of this move- 
ment). But, equally, the aesthetic must be distinguished from the 
‘magical’ or ‘religious’. These offer their images as objectively 
real, transcendent, and demanding belief. Art offers its images 
as images, closed and real in themselves (following a familiar 
isolation of the ‘aesthetic’), but at the same time represents a 
human generality: areal mediation between (isolated) subjectiv- 
ity and (abstract) universality; a specific process of the ‘identical 
subject/object’. 
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This definition is the strongest contemporary form of the 
affirmation of genuine ‘aesthetic’ practice as against a reduced 
‘practicality’ or a displaced ‘myth-making’. But it raises funda- 
mental problems. It is, intrinsically, a categorical proposition, 
defensible at that level but immediately subject to major difficul- 
ties when it is taken into the multiple world of social and 
cultural process. Indeed its difficulties are similar to those 
which confronted formalism after its critical attempt to isolate 
the art-object as a thing in itself, to be examined only in its own 
terms and through its own ‘means’ or ‘devices’: an attempt 
founded on the hypothesis of a specifically distinguishable 
‘poetic language’, It is never the categorical distinction between 
aesthetic intentions, means, and effects and other intentions, 
means,and effects which presents difficulties. The problem is to 
sustain such a distinction through the inevitable extension to an 
indissoluble social material process: not only indissoluble in the 
social conditions of the making and reception of art, within a 
general social process from which these can not be excised; but 
also indissoluble in the actual making and reception, which are 
connecting material processes within a social system of the use 
and transformation of material (including language) by material 
means. The formalists, seeking ‘specificity’, in their detailed 
studies, not in a category but in what they claimed to show as a 
specific ‘poetic language’, reached this crucial impasse earlier 
and more openly, One way out (or back) was the conversion of 
all social and cultural practice to ‘aesthetic’ forms in this sense: a 
solution, or displacement, since widely evident in the ‘closed 
forms’ of structuralist linguistics and in structuralist-semiotic 
literary and cultural studies. Another and more interesting way 
out was to move definition of the aesthetic to a ‘function’, and 
therefore a ‘practice’, as distinct from its location in special 
objects or special means. 

The best repesentative of this more interesting apparent solu- 
tion is Mukarovsky; for example in his Aesthetic Function, 
Normand Value as Social Facts. Mukarovsky, facing the multi- 
plicity of practice, had little difficulty in showing that 


there are no objects or actions which, by virtue of their essence or 
organization would, regardless of time, place or the person evaluating 
them, possess an aesthetic function, and others which, again by their 
very nature, would be necessarily immune to the aesthetic function. 


(p. 1) 
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He took examples not only from the recognized arts, in which 
the aesthetic function which appears to be their primary defini- 
tion may be displaced and overridden, or destroyed and lost, but 
also from the ‘borderline’ cases of the decorative arts, craft pro- 
duction, the continuum of processes in building and architec- 

ture, landscape, social manners, the preparation and presenta- 
tion of food and drink, and the varied functions of dress. He 
conceded that there are 

—within art and outside of it—objects which, by virtue of their organi- 

zation are meant to have an aesthetic effect. This is actually the essential 

property of art. But an active capacity for the aesthetic function is nota 

real property of an object, even if the object has been deliberately 

composed with the aesthetic function in mind. Rather, the aesthetic 

function manifests itself only under certain conditions, i.e. in a certain 

social context. (p. 3) 


What then is the aesthetic function? Mukarovsky’s elaborately 
differentiated argument ends in the radical diversification of 
what had been singular terms, which yet he retains. Artis nota 
special kind of object but one in which the aesthetic function, 
usually mixed with other functions, is dominant. Art, with other 
things {landscape and dress, most evidently), gives aesthetic 
pleasure, but this cannot be transliterated as a sense of beauty or 
a sense of perceived form, since while these are central in the 
aesthetic function they are historically and socially variable, 
and in all real instances concrete. At the same time the aesthetic 
function is “not an epiphenomenon of other functions” but a 
“codeterminant of human reaction to reality”. 

Mukarovsky’s important work is bestseen as the penultimate 
stage of the critical dissolution of the specializing and control- 
ling categories of bourgeois aesthetic theory. Almost all the 
original advantages of this theory have been quite properly, 
indeed necessarily, abandoned. ‘Art’ as a categorically separate 
dimension, or body of objects; ‘the aesthetic’ as an isolable 
extra-social phenomenon: each has been broken up by a return 
to the variability, the relativity, and the multiplicity of actual 
cultural practice. We can then see more clearly the ideological 
function of the specializing abstractions of ‘art’ and ‘the aesthe- 
tic’. What they represent, in an abstract way, isa particular stage 
of the division of labour. ‘Art’ is a kind of production which has 
to be seen as separate from the dominant bourgeois productive 
norm: the making of commodities. It has then, in fantasy, to be 
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separated from ‘production’ altogether; described by the new 
term ‘creation’; distinguished from its own material processes; 
distinguished, finally, from other products of its own kind or 
closely related kinds—‘art’ from ‘non-art’; ‘literature’ from 
‘para-literature’ or ‘popular literature’; ‘culture’ from ‘mass cul- 
ture’. The narrowing abstraction is then so powerful that, in its 
name, we find ways of neglecting (or of dismissing as peri- 
pheral) that relentless transformation of art works into com- 
modities, within the dominant forms of capitalist society. Art 
and thinking about art have to separate themselves, by ever 
more absolute abstraction, from the social processes within 
which they are still contained. Aesthetic theory is the main 
instrument of this evasion. In its concentration on receptive 
states, on psychological responses of an abstractly differentiated 
kind, it represents the division of labour in consumption cor- 
responding to the abstraction of art as the division of labour in 
production. 

Mukarovsky, from within this tradition, in effect destroyed it. 
He restored real connections even while retaining the terms of 
the deliberate disconnection. Aesthetic function, aesthetic 
norms, aesthetic values: each in turn was scrupulously followed 
through to historical social practice, yet each, as a category, was 
almost desperately retained. The reason is evident. While the 
dominant elements of human practice, within a specific and 
dominant form of society, exclude or undervalue known and 
pressing elements of human intention and response, a 
specialized and privileged area—‘art’ and: ‘the aesthetic’—has, it 
can seem, to be defined and defended, even after the point at 
which it is realized that interrelationship and interpenetration 
are radically inevitable: the point at which the ‘area’ is re- 
defined as a ‘function’. 

The next step in the argument has now to be taken. What 
Mukarovsky abstracted as a function has to be seen, rather, as a 
series of situations, in which specific intentions and responses 
combine, within discoverable formations, to produce a true 
range of specific facts and effects. It is obvious that one primary 
feature of such situations is the availability of works which are 
specifically designed to occasion them, and of specific institu- 
tions which are intended to be such actual occasions; (an occa- 
sion, however, is only potentially a function). Yet such situa- 
tions are still, as history shows us, highly variable and com- 
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monly mixed, and the works and institutions vary accordingly. 
It is in this sense that we have to replace the specializing 
category of ‘the aesthetic’, and its dependent and circulating 
categories of ‘the arts’, by the radically different vocabulary of 
‘the dominant’, the ‘associated’, and the ‘subordinate’ which, in 
the last phase of rigorous specialization, the formalists and the 
social formalists necessarily developed. What the formalists saw 
as a hierarchy within specific forms, and the social formalists as 
a hierarchy of specific practices, has to be extended to the area in 
which these hierarchies are both determined and contested: the 
full social material process itself. 

Apart from the complications of received theory, this is not 
really difficult. Anyone who is in contact with the real multi- 
plicity of writing, and with the no less real multiplicity of those 
forms of writing that have been specialized as literature, is 
already aware of therange of intentions and responses which are 
continually and variably manifest and latent. The honest mud- 
dle that so often arises is a consequence of pressure from both 
ends of a range of received and incompatible theories. If we 
are asked to believe that all literature is ‘ideology’, in the crude 
sense that its dominant intention (and then our only response) 
is the communication or imposition of ‘social’ or ‘political’ 
meanings and values, we can only, in the end, turn away. If 
we are asked to believe that all literature is ‘aesthetic’, in the 
crude sense that its dominant intention (and then our only 
response) is the beauty of language or form, we may stay a 
little longer but will still in the end turn away. Some people 
will lurch from one position to the other. More, in practice, 
will retreat to an indifferent acknowledgement of com- 
plexity, or assert the autonomy of their own (usually con- 
sensual) response. 

But it is really much simpler to face the facts of the range of 
intentions and effects, and to face it as a range. All writing 
carries references, meanings, and values. To suppress or dis- 
place them is in the end impossible. But to say ‘all writing 
carries’ is only a way of saying that language and form are 
constitutive processes of reference, meaning, and value, and 
that these are not necessarily identical with, or exhausted by, the 
kinds of reference, meaning, and value that correspond or can be 
grouped with generalized references, meanings and values that 

are also evident, in other senses and in summary, elsewhere. 
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This recognition is lost if it is specialized to ‘beauty’, though to 
suppress or displace the real experience to which that abstrac- 
tion points is also in the end impossible. The true effects of many 
kinds of writing are indeed quite physical: specific alterations of 
physical rhythms, physical organization: experiences of quick- 
ening and slowing, of expansion and of intensification. It was to 
these experiences, more varied and more intricate than any 
general naming can indicate, that the categorization of ‘the 
aesthetic’ appeared to speak, and that the reduction to ‘ideology’ 
tried and failed to deny or make incidental. Yet the categoriza- 
tion was complicit with a deliberately dividing society, and 
could then not admit what is also evident: the dulling, the 
lulling, the chiming, the overbearing, which are also, in real 
terms, ‘aesthetic’ experiences: aesthetic effects but also aesthetic 
intentions. What we can practically though variably recognize 
in specific works has to be linked with the complex formations, 
situations, and occasions in which such intentions and such 
responses are made possible, are modified, and are encouraged 
or deflected. 

Thus we have to reject ‘the aesthetic’ both as a separate 
abstract dimension and as a separate abstract function. We have 
to reject ‘Aesthetics’ to the large extent that it is posited on these 
abstractions. At the same time we have to recognize and indeed 
emphasize the specific variable intentions and the specific vari- 
able responses that have been grouped as aesthetic in distinction 
from other isolated intentions and responses, and in particular 
from information and suasion, in their simplest senses. Indeed, 
we cannotrule out, theoretically, the possibility of discovering 
certain invariant combinations of elements within this group- 
ing, even while we recognize that such invariant combinations 
as have hitherto been described depend on evident processes of 
supra-historical appropriation and selection. Moreover, the 
grouping is not a way of assigning value, even relative value. 
Any concentration on language or form, in sustained or tempor- 
ary priority over other elements and other ways of realizing 
meaning and value, is specific: at times an intense and irre- 
placeable experience in which these fundamental elements of 
human process are directly stimulated, reinforced, or extended; 
at times, at a different extreme, an evasion of other immediate 
connections, an evacuation of immediate situation, or a 
privileged indifference to the human process as a whole. (“Does 
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a mandieat your feet, your business i i 
note the colour of his tips.”)* iia 
Value cannot reside in the concentration or in the priority or 

in the elements which provoke these. The argument of values is 
in thevariable encounters of intention and response in specific 
situations. The key to any analysis, and from analysis back to 
theory, is then the recognition of precise situations in which 
what have been isolated, and displaced, as ‘the aesthetic inten- 
tion’ and ‘the aesthetic response’ have occurred. Such ‘situa- 
tions’ are not only ‘moments.’ In the varied historical develop- 
ment of human culture they are almost continuously both 
organized and disorganized, with precise but highly variable 
formations initiating, sustaining, enclosing, or destroying them. 
The history of such formations is the specific and highly varied 
history of art. Yet to enter any part of this history, in an active 
way, we have to learn to understand the specific ele- 
ments—conventions and notations—which are the material 
keys to intention and response, and, more generally, the specific 
elements which socially and historically determine and signify 
aesthetic and other situations. 


* John Ruskin in the manuscript printed as an Appendix to Modern Painters 
(Library Edition, London, 1903-12), ii. 388-9. 
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abstracted and objectified. Words are seen as objects, things, 
which men take up and arrange into particular forms to express 
or communicate information which, before this work in the 
‘medium’, they already possess. This notion, in many different 
forms, has persisted even into some modern communications 
theory. It reaches its extreme in the assumption of the indepen- 
dent properties of the ‘medium’, which, in one kind of theory, is 
seen as determining not only the ‘content’ of what is communi- 
cated but also the social relationships within which the com- 
munication takes place. In this influential kind of technological 
determinism (for example, in McLuhan) the ‘medium’ is 
(metaphysically) the master. 
Two other developments in the idea of a ‘medium’ must also 

be noted. From the eighteenth century it was often used to 
describe what we would now ordinarily call a means of com- 
munication. It was particularly used of newspapers: “through 

the medium . . , of your publication”; “your Journal one of the 

best possible mediums”. In the twentieth century, the descrip- 
tion of a newspaper as a ‘medium’ for advertising became com- 
mon, and the extended description of the press and broadcasting 

as ‘the media’ was affected by this. ‘A medium’ or ‘the media’ is 

then, on the one hand, a term fora social organ or institution of 

general communication—a relatively neutral use—and, on the 

other hand, atermfora secondary or derived use (as in advertis- 

ing) of an organ or institution with another apparently primary 
purpose. Yet in either case the ‘medium’ is a form of social 
organization, something essentially differentfrom the idea of an 
intermediate communicative substance. 

However, the notion of an intermediate substance was also 
extensively and simultaneously developed, especially in the 
visual arts: ‘the medium of oils’ or ‘the medium of water-colour’: 
infactas adevelopmentfroma relatively neutral scientific sense 
of the carrier of some active substance. The ‘medium’ in painting 
had been any liquid with which pigments could be mixed; it was 
then extended to the active mixture and so to the specific prac- 
tice. There was then an important extended use in all the arts. 
‘Medium’ became the specific material with which a particular 
kind of artist worked. To understand this ‘medium’ was obvi- 
ously a condition of professional skill and practice. Thus far 
there was not, and is not, any real difficulty. But a familiar 
process of reification occurred, reinforced by the influence of 
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formalism. The properties of ‘the medium’ were abstracted as if 
they defined the practice, rather than being its means. This 
interpretation then suppressed the full sense of practice, which 
has always to be defined as work on a material for a specific 
purpose within certain necessary social conditions. Yet this real 
practice is easily displaced (often by only a small extension from 
the necessary emphasis on knowing how to handle the material) 
to an activity defined, not by the material, which would be 
altogether too crude, but by that particular projection and reifi- 
cation of work on the material which is called ‘the medium . 
Yet this is still a projection and reification of a practical 
operation. Even in this diminished form, concentration on ‘the 
medium’, as at least the location of a process of work, is very 
much preferable to those conceptions of ‘art’ which had become 
almost wholly divorced from its original general sense of skilled 
work (as ‘poetry’ had also been moved from a sense which 
contained a central emphasis on ‘making’ and ‘the maker’). In 
fact the two processes— the idealization of art and the reification 
of the medium—were connected, through a specific and strange 
historical development. Art was idealized to distinguish it from 
‘mechanical’ work. One motive, undoubtedly, was a simple 
class emphasis, to separate ‘higher’ things—the objects of 
interest to free men, the ‘liberal arts-—from the ‘ordinary’ busi- 
ness (‘mechanical’ as manual work, and then as work with 
machines) of the ‘everyday world’. A later phase of the idealiza- 
tion, however, was a form of oblique (and sometimes direct) 
protest against what work had become, within capitalist prod uc- 
tion. An early manifesto of English Romanticism, Young’s Con- 
jectures on Original Composition (1759), defined original art as 


rising 


spontaneously from the vital root of genius; it grows, it is not made. 
Imitations are often a sort of manufacture, wrought up by those 
mechanics, art and labour, out of pre-existent materials not their own. 


From a similar position Blake attacked 


the Monopolizing Trader who Manufactures Art by the Hands of Ignor- 
ant Journeymen til]. . . he is Counted the Greatest Genius who can sell a 
Good-for-Nothing Commodity for a Great Price. 


All the traditional terms were now in fact confused, under the 
pressure of changes in the general mode of production, and the 
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steady extension of these changes to the production of ‘art’, 
when both art and knowledge, as Adam Smith realistically 
observed, were 


purchased, in the same manner as shoes or stockings, from those whose 
business it is to make up and prepare for the market that particular 
species of goods. 


Both the dominant bourgeois definition of work as the produc- 
tion of commodities, and the steady practical inclusion of works 
of art as commodities among others, led to this special form of a 
general protest. 

A practical alienation was being radically experienced, at two 
interconnecting levels. There was the loss of connection be- 
tween a worker’s own purposes, and thus his ‘original’ identity, 
and the actual work he was hired to perform. There was also the 
loss of the ‘work’ itself, which when it was made, within this 
mode of production, necessarily became a commodity. The pro- 
test in the name of ‘art’ was then at one level the protest of 
craftsmen—most of them literally hand-craftsmen—against a 
mode of production which steadily excluded them or pro- 
foundly altered their status. But at another level it was a claim 
for a significant meaning of work—that of using human energy 
on material for an autonomous purpose—which was being radi- 
cally displaced and denied, in most kinds of production, but 
which could be more readily and more confidently asserted, in 
the case of art, by association with the ‘life of the spirit’ or ‘our 
general humanity’. 

The argument was eventually consciously articulated and 
generally applied by William Morris. But the orthodox 
development of the original perception was an idealization, in 
which ‘art’ was exempted from, made exceptional to, what 
‘work’ had been made to mean. At the same time, however, no 
artist could dispense with his working skills. Still, as before, the 
making of art was experienced, tangibly, as a craft, a skill, a long 
working process. The special senses of ‘medium’ were then 
exceptionally reinforced: medium as intermediate agency, be- 
tween an ‘artistic impulse’ and a complete ‘work’; or medium as 
the objectified properties of the working process itself. To have 
seen the working process differently, not with the specializing 
senses of ‘medium’, but as a particular case of conscious prac- 
tice, and thus ‘practical consciousness’, would haveendangered 
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the precious reservation of art from the conditions, not only of 
practical everyday work—that relation which had once, in a 
different social order, been accepted—but of the capitalist sys- 
tem of material production for a market. 

Yet painters and sculptors remained manual workers. Musi- 
cians remained involved with the material performance and 
material notation of instruments which were the products of 
conscious and prolonged manual skills. Dramatists remained 
involved with the material properties of stages and the physical 
properties of actors and voices. Writers, in ways which we must 
examine and distinguish, handled material notations on paper. 
Necessarily, inside any art, there is this physical and material 
consciousness. It is only when the working process and its 
results are seen or interpreted in the degraded forms of material 
commodity production that the significant protest—the denial 
of materiality by these necessary workers with material—is 
made and projected into abstracted ‘higher’ or ‘spiritual’ forms. 
The protest is understandable, but these ‘higher’ forms of pro- 
duction, embodying many of the most intense and most sig- 
nificant forms of human experience, are more clearly under- 
stood when they are recognized as specific objectifications, in 
relatively durable material organizations, of what are otherwise 
the least durable though often the most powerful and affective 
human moments. The inescapable materiality of works of art is 
then the irreplaceable materialization of kinds of experience, 
including experience of the production of objects, which, from 
our deepest sociality, go beyond not only the production of 
commodities but also our ordinary experience of objects. 

At the same time, beyond this, material cultural production 
has a specific social history. Much of the evident crisis of ‘litera- 
ture’, in the second half of the twentieth century, is the result of 
altered processes and relationships in basic material produc- 
‘ion. I do not mean only theradical material changes in printing 
.ad publishing, though these have had direct effects. 1 mean also 
the development of new material forms of dramatization and 
narrative in the specific technologies of motion pictures, sound 
broadcasting, and television, involving not only new intrinsic 
material processes, which in the more complex technologies 
bring with them quite new problems of material notation and 
realization, but also new working relationships on which the 
complex technologies depend. In one phase of material literary 
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production, most typically from the seventeenth to the mid- 
twentieth century, the author was a solitary handworker, alone 
with his ‘medium’. Subsequent material processes—printing 
and distribution—could then be seen as simple accessories, But 
..— in other phases, earlier and later, the work was from the begin- 
© ning undertaken in relation with others (for example in the 
Elizabethan theatre or in a motion-picture or broadcasting unit) 
and the immediate material process was more than notation as a 
stage of transcription or publication. It was, and is, co-operative 
material production involving many processes of a material and 
physical kind. The reservation of ‘literature’ to the specific tech- 
nology of pen and paper, linked to the printed book, is then an 
important historical phase, but not, in relation to the many 
practices which it offers to represent, any kind of absolute defin- 
ition. 

Yet these are not, except in a kind of shorthand, problems of 
‘the medium’ or of ‘new media’. Every specific art has dissolved 
into it, at every level of its operations, not only specific social 
relationships, which in a given phase define it (even at its most 
apparently solitary), but also specific material means of produc- 
tion, on the mastery of which its production depends. It is 
because they are dissolved that they are not ‘media’. The form of 
——. social relationship and the form of material production are spec- 

ifically linked. Not always, however, in some simple identity. 
The contradiction between an increasingly collaborative pro- 
duction and the learned skills and values of individual produc- 
tion is now especially acute in several kinds of writing (the dra- 
matic most evidently, but also much narrative and argument), 
and not only asa publishing or distributing problem, as which it 
is often most identifiable, but right back in the processes of 
writing itself. 

Significantly, since the late nineteenth century, crises of 
technique—which can be isolated as problems of the ‘medium’ 
or of the ‘form'—have been directly linked with a sense of crisis 
in the relationship of art to society, or in the very purposes of art 
which had previously been agreed or even taken for granted. A 
new technique has often been seen, realistically, as a new rela- 
tionship, or as depending on a newrrelationship. Thus what had 
been isolated as a medium, in many ways rightly as a way of 
emphasizing the material production which any art must be, 
came to be seen, inevitably, as social practice; or, in the crisis of 
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modern cultural production, as a crisis of nme peseten, ES a 
i in otherwise diverse . 

the crucial common factor, in oth : 

which links the radical aesthetics of modernism and the 


revolutionary theory and practice of Marxism. 


4. Signs and Notations 





Language, then, is not a medium; it is a constitutive element of 
material social] practice. Butif this is so, itis clearly alsoa special 
Case. Forit is at once a material practice and a process in which 
many complex activities, of a less manifestly material 
kind—from information to interaction, from representation to 
imagination, and from abstract thought to immediate emo- 
tion—are specifically realized. Language is in facta special kind 
of material practice: that of human sociality. And then, to the 
extent that material practice is limited to the production of 
objects, or that social practice is taken to exclude or to contrast 
with individual practice, language can become unrecognizable 
in its real forms. Within this failure of recognition, alternative 
partial accounts of language are made the basis of, among other 
matters, alternative kinds of literary theory. The two major 
alternative kinds, in our own culture, are on the one hand 
‘expressivism’, in its simple forms of ‘psychological realism’ or 
the writing of ‘personal experience’, or its disguised forms of 
naturalism and simple realism—expressing the truth of an 
observed situation or fact—and on the other hand, ‘formalism’, 
in its variants of instances of a form, assemblies of literary 
devices, or ‘texts’ of a ‘system of signs’. Each of these general 
theories grasps real elements of the practice of writing, but 
commonly in ways which deny other real elements and even 
make them inconceivable. 

Thus formalism focuses our attention on what is evidently 
present and might well be overlooked in writing: the specific 
and definitive uses of literary forms of many kinds, from the 
most general to the most local, which have always to be seen as 
more than simple ‘vehicles’ or ‘scaffolding’ forthe expression of 
an independent experience. At the same time it deflects our 
attention, and in doing so becomes incredible beyond certain 
limited circles, from the more than formal meanings and values, 
and in this sense the defining experiences, of almost all actual 
works. The impatient ‘commonsense’ reaction, that literature 
does, quite evidently, describe events, depict situations, express 
the experiences of rea] men and women, is in this context under- 
standable and persuasive. Yet the reaction is still not a possible 
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literary theory, that is to say, a consciousness of real literary 
practice. We have to learn to look in the space between er 
deflection and the reaction if we are to grasp the — fe) 
the practice as a whole. What we then find is that we have been 
ling with complementary errors. 
er ree ae of expressivist theory—an error ar re to 
descriptions of naturalism or simple realism and to descriptions 
of psychological realism or literature as ee can 
(descriptions which are in fact often opposed sa : ra : 
which contend for significance and priority)—is the eng to 
acknowledge the fact _ meaning is always produced; it is 
impl ressed. 
There re tedood crucial variations in the methods of its an 
duction, from a relatively complete reliance on already rise - 
lished meanings and interrelations of meanings toa relative’ y 
complete reworking of available meanings and the mien © 
new combinations of meanings. In fact neither of these methods 
is as complete, as self-contained, as it may at first a a 
The ‘orthodox’ work is still always a specific pro = - 
‘Experimental’ work depends, even predominantly, on as ane 
consciousness of already available meanings. For these ee ~ 
defining characteristics and then the real determinations o - 
process of language as such. No expression, that is to = 
account, description, depiction, portrait—is natura Kc 
‘straightforward’. These are at most socially relative —, n- 
guage is not a pure medium through which the reality of ali eor 
the reality of an event or an experience or the reality of a cated 
can ‘flow’. It is a socially shared and reciprocal activity, already 
embedded in active relationships, within which every move is 
an activation of what is already shared and reciprocal or may 
gs oe an account to another is, explicitly or poten- 
tially, as in any act of expression, to evoke or propose a relation- 
ship. It is also, through this, to evoke or propose an << 
relationship to the experience being expressed, whether t = 
condition of relationship is seen as the truth of areal event pe e 
significance of an imagined event, the reality of a social - = 
tion or the significance of a response to it, the reality of a P vate 
experience or the significance of its imaginative a or 
the reality of some part of the physical world or the significance 


of some element of perception or response to it. 
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Every expression proposes this complex relationship, on 
which, but to variable degrees of consciousness and conscious 
attention, it depends. It is then important that the complex 
relationship implicit in any expression should not be reduced to 
categorical or general (for example, abstracted political and 
economic) factors, as some of the simpler Marxist theories pro- 
pose. But itremains essential to grasp the full social significance 
that is always active and inherent in any apparently ‘natural’ or 
‘straightforward’ account. Crucial assumptions and proposi- 
tions, not simply in ideology or in conscious stance, but in the 
ebb and flow of feeling from and to others, in assumed situations 
and relationships, and in the relationships implied or proposed 
within the immediate uses of language, are always present and 
are always directly significant. In many instances, and espe- 
cially in class-divided societies, it is necessary to make them 
explicit, by analysis, and to show, in detail, that this is not a case 
of going ‘beyond’ the literary work, but of going more 
thoroughly into its full (and not arbitrarily protected) expressive 
significance. 

It was a version of this procedure which one tendency in 
formalism proposed. Other variants of formalism underlined the 
general forms within which particular expressions occurred, or 
drew attention to the devices, seen as active elements of form or 
formation, through which presentation of the expression was 
effected. A more radical formalism, reacting against notions of 
language and expression as ‘natural’, reduced the whole process 
to what it saw as its basic constituents; to ‘signs’, and then to a 
‘system of signs’, concepts which it had borrowed from one kind 
of linguistics (see I, 2 above). 

The sense of a production.of meanings was then notably 
strengthened. Any unit of expression can be shown, by analysis, 
to depend on the formal signs which are words and not persons 
or things, and on their formal arrangement. ‘Natural’ expression 
of ‘reality’ or ‘experience’ can be convincingly shown to be a 
myth, occluding this real and demonstrable activity. Yet what 
then usually happened was the production (itself not 
scrutinized) of anew myth, based on the following assumptions: 
that all ‘signs’ are arbitrary; that the ‘system of signs’ is deter- 
mined by its formal internal relations; that ‘expression’ is not 

only not ‘natural’ but is a form of ‘codification’; and that the 
appropriate response to ‘codification’ is ‘decipherment’, 
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‘ truction’. Each of these assumptions is in fact ideologi- 
aa be sure in response to another and more pervasive ideo- 
logy. see . r 
For the ‘sign’ is ‘arbitrary’ only froma position of conscious 0 
cannneeiaia alienation. Its apparent arbitrariness is a form “ 
social distance, itself a form of relationship. The social peeey 
philology and of comparative linguistics, based so large ¥ in 
residual or in colonizing formations, prepared the way me is 
alienation, and, ironically, naturalized it. Every express =e 
every utterance, is within its procedures an ‘alien a e 
formal quality of words as ‘signs’, which was vate 7 pe, 
ceived, was rendered as ‘arbitrary’ by a privileged wit a“ a 
from the lived and living relationships which, within any be ve 
language (the languages of real societies, to — Hey 
belong), make all formal meanings significant and su stantia ‘4 
in a world of reciprocal reference which moves, as it oy . 
beyond the signs. To reduce words to ‘arbitrary signs, - 7 
reduce language to a ‘system’ of signs, is then either a rea a ; 
alienation (the position of the alien observer of — yee le’s 
language or of the conscious linguist deliberately abstra' _s 
lived and living forms for scientific analysis) or an acim “ 
alienation, in which a specific group, for age caienie a ; 
reasons, overlooks its privileged relationship to the on es 
active language and society all around it and in fact ef 59 it, 
and projects onto the activities of others its own forms o! ena- 
tion. There is a respectable variant of this latter posit om 
which the society or form of society within which the privilege 
group operates is seen as ‘alienated’, in Marxist or post-Marxist 
terms, and the ‘arbitrary’ signsand the ‘codes’ they oe - 
seen as forms of bourgeois society. But even this is unacceptable 
because the theoretical assumptions within which the — 
is made—the arbitrariness of all ‘signs’, for poi 
damentally incompatible with recognition of any rin ca : 
of alienation. Indeed, what really follows is the universa ee 
alienation, the position of a closely associated bourgeois idea : 
formation, drawing its assumptions from a universalist (mainly 
i hology. 
ere S aeerat signs’ has only internal formal rules, 
there can be no specific social formations, in hac peje = 
sociological terms, to institute, vary, or alter this kind of oe al) 
practice. Nor, finally, can there be full social practice of any 


a 
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kind. The description of active practice in language as ‘codifica- 
tion’, while appearing to point to the relationships and refer- 
ences which the description of ‘natural’ expression occludes, 
then in its own way occludes them, by withdrawing attention 
from a continuous and varied material social practice, and 
rendering all this practice into formal terms. ‘Code’ has a further 
irony, in that it implies, somewhere, the existence of the same 
message ‘in clear’, But this, even as a formal account of lan- 
guage, is radically wrong, and the simple notion of ‘decoding’ 
the messages of others is then a privileged fantasy. The (alien- 
ated) reference to the ‘science’ of such deconstruction is a dis- 
placement from the social situation, in which specific forma- 
tions, and specific individuals, in highly differential but discov- 
erable ways, are all (including the decoders) using, offering, 
testing, amending, and altering this central and substantial ele- 
ment of their own material and social relationships. To occlude 

these relationships, by reducing their expressed forms to a lin- 

guistic system, is a kind of error closely related, in effect, to that 

made by the theorist of ‘pure’ expression, for whom, also, there 

was no materially and socially differential world of lived and 
living practice; a human world of which language, in and 
through its own forms, is itself always a form. 

To understand the materiality of language we have of course 
to distinguish between spoken words and written notations. 
This distinction, which the concept of ‘sign’ fundamentally 
obscures, has to be related to a development in means of produc- 
tion. Spoken words are a process of human activity using only 
immediate, constitutive, physical resources. Written words, 
with their continuing but not necessarily direct relation to 
speech, are a form of material production, adapting non-human 
resources to a human end. 

There are now intermediate cases, in the mechanical and 
electronic recording, reproduction, and composition of speech, 
yet these are not, of course, notations, though difficult problems 
of notation are at times involved in their preparation. But the 
central characteristic of writing is the production of material 
notations, though the purposes and therefore the means of pro- 
duction are variable. Thus the written play is a notation of 
intended speech, and sometimes also of intended movement 
and scene (I have analysed these variations in Drama in Perfor- 
mance). Some written forms are a record of speech, or a text for 
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h, eches, lectures, sermons). But the characteristic 
‘ terery? rte is written notation for reading. It is eine aay 
of such notations, in printing obviously butalso in copymy a 
they are reproducible. They are unlike normal forms of pro- 
duced material objects, even such related forms as bce 
For their essential material existence is in the reproduci : 
notations, which are then radically dependent on the cultura 
system within which the notations are current, as well as, in 
a secondary way, on the social and economic system pls 
which they are distributed. It is thus in the whole and compl oy 
process of notation that we find the reality of this ‘ot 2 
material and social process. Once again the linguistic e! mee 
are not signs; they are the notations of actual productive rela- 
ae mast basic kind of notation is of course the alphabetic. In 
highly literate cultures this means of production is in ee 
almost naturalized, but the more we learn about the processes 0 
reading the more we realize the active and sntcanssve TR” 
ship which this apparently settled kind of notation invo vee 
Thus the notation is not, even at this level, simple — 
depends upon the active grasping, of ten by repeated tria _ 
error, of shapes and relationships which the notation poe es 
but does not guarantee. Reading, then, is as active as _ 8, 
and the notation, as means of production, depends on both t — 
activities and upon their effective relationship. What is true but 
general at this basic level remains true but highly specific in 
more specifying forms of notation within this general “xia 
Consider, for example, the complex notations of source: the 
indications, at times quite direct, at times highly indirect, of the 
identity of the writer, in all its possible senses. Such eg 
are often closely involved with indications of situation, ! . 
combinations of situation and identity often constituting crucia 
notations of part of the relationship into which the peice is 
intended to enter. The process of reading, in anything more than 
its most literal sense, is radically dependent on these indica- 
tions: not only as an answer to the necessary cease pe So a 
“speaks”?’, but as answers to the necessary range o rel — 
questions: ‘from what situation?’; ‘with what authority?’; ‘wi 
what intention?’. _ Ss 
Such questions are often answered by technical analysis: the 
identification of ‘devices’. But the technical observations— 
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whether arrived at analytically or, as much more commonly, 
through the understanding of conventional indications within a 
shared culture—are always methods of establishing, in what is 
really a simultaneous movement, the nature of the specific pro- 
ductive process and of the inherent relationship which it pro- 
poses. The indications may be very general; to show whether we 
are reading novel, biography, autobiography, memoir, or histor- 
ical account. But many of the most significant notations are 
particular: indications of speech, reported speech and dialogue; 
indications of explicit and implicit thought processes; indica- 
tions of displaced or suspended monologue, dialogue, or 
thought; indications of direct or of ‘characterized’ observation. 
All extended reading and all developed writing depend on an 

understanding of the range of these indications, and the indica- 
tions depend on both received and possible relationships, loc- 
ally materialized by processes of complex notation. And this is 

tosee the matter only at the level of the specification of persons, 

events, and experiences. Some of the most important notations 

are indications of writing for reading in more immediate ways, 

within the productive process itself. Notations of order, 

arrangement, and the mutual relationship of parts; notations of 

pause, of break, of transition; notations of emphasis: all these 
can be said to control, but are better described as ways of realiz- 

ing, the process of the specific productive relationship thatis at 
once, in its character as notation, a way of writing and a way of 
reading. 

It was the specific contribution of formalist studies, as of a 
much older tradition of rhetoric, to identify and to demonstrate 
the operation of such notations. At the same time, by reducing 
them to elements of a formal system, they occluded the extend- 
ing relationships of which these elements are always and inevit- 
ably the productive means. Expressivist studies, on the other 
hand, reduced notations, where they noticed them at all, to 
mechanical elements—means to other ends—or to elements of 
decoration or the simple formalities of address. To the extent 
that this can sustain attention to the full human experiences and 
relationships which are in fact always in process in and through 
the notations, it can seem the lesser error. But the errors of each 
tendency are complementary, and can be corrected only by a 
fully social theory of literature. For the notations are relation- 
ships, expressed, offered, tested, and amended in a whole social 
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i i i i bstance of 

rocess, in which device, expression, and the su 
ecmenion are in the end inseparable. To look at this conclusion 
in another way, we must look at the nature of literary conven- 


tions. 


mal 


5. Conventions 





The meaning of convention was originally an assembly and 
then, by derivation, an agreement. Later the sense of agreement 
was extended to tacit agreement and thence to custom. An 
adverse sense developed, in which a convention was seen as no 
more than an old rule, or somebody else's rule, which it was 
proper and often necessary to disregard. The meaning of ‘con- 
vention’ in art and literature is still radically affected by this 
varying history of the word. 

Yet the point is not to choose between the relatively favoura- 
ble and unfavourable senses. Within any social theory of art and 
literature, a convention is an established relationship, or ground 
of a relationship, through which a specific shared practice—the 
making of actual works—can be realized. It is the local or general 
indicator, both of the situations and occasions of art, and of the 
means of an art. A social theory, with its emphasis on distinct 
and contrasting traditions, institutions, and formations, related 
to but not identical with distinct and opposing social classes, is 
thus well placed to understand the shifting evaluations of con- 
ventions and of the reality of conventions. Negatively it can 
uncover the characteristic belief of certain classes, institutions, 
and formations that their interests and procedures are not artifi- 
cial and limited but universally valid and applicable, their 
methods then being ‘true’, ‘real’, or ‘natural’ as distinct from the 
limited and limiting ‘conventions’ of others. Positively it can 
show the real grounds of the inclusions and exclusions, the 
styles and the ways of seeing, that specific conventions embody 
and ratify. For a social theory insists on seeing, within all estab- 
lished relationships and procedures, the specific substance and 
its methods, rather than an assumed or claimed ‘self-evidence’ 
or universality. 

Conventions are in this sense inherent, and by definition are 
historically variable. This does not mean, however, that certain 
kinds of convention do not extend beyond their period, class, or 
formation. Some fundamental literary conventions do so 
extend, and are crucial to problems of genre and form. Moreover, 
we need to define the complex relation between conventions 
and notations. For while all notations are conventional, not all 
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ventions are specific notations. Notations, while obviously 
cacke saeclll, peo more limited than conventions, — 
can include, for example, conventions of the absence or the 
setting aside of certain procedures and substance which other 
conventions include. Indeed, without such conventions, many 
notations would be incomplete or even incomprehensible. . 
Certain basicconventions become in effect naturalized within 
a particular cultural tradition. This is true, for example, of = 
basic convention of dramatic performance, with its soe : 
distribution of actors and spectators. Within a culture in whic 
drama is now conventional, the distribution seems pal anes 
and the restraints are normally respected. Outside such a - 
ture, or at its edges, the represented dramatic action may . 
taken as a ‘real’ act, or spectators may try to intervene, beyon 
the conventional restraints. Even within a culture with a long 
tradition of drama, comparable responses, putting the conven- 
tions under pressure, are common. For dramatic performance . 
a convention instituted in specific periods within specific cul- 
tures, rather than any kind of ‘natural’ behaviour. Similar deep 
conventions, involving agreed relationships, apply to a 
kinds of oral narrative and address. Authorial Spe eNenrrey 2 
drama and in printed books, is similarly subject to historica y 
variable conventions which determine the whole concept 0} 
ition. ; 
eeaosan within these fundamental conventions, every 8 
ment of composition is also conventional, with ms oe is- 
torical variations in different periods and cultures, both — 
conventions and between their relative unity and relative ee 
sity. Thus basic modes of ‘speech’—from choral to indivi a 
singing to recitative to declamation to ee 
tion—or of writing—from the range of verse forms tot . aa 
prose, and from the ‘monologic’ to the ‘collective —and _ 
diversity of each in relation to contemporary ‘everyday spo me 
forms, are radically conventional. They are in many eet 
notall indicated by specific notations. All these are separable ~ 
‘formal’ elements; yet the conventions of real forms _— 
beyond them, with significant but not regular relations to = 
Thus the presentation of persons (‘characters’) has <_ a 
antly variable conventions. Consider two standard varia es 
such presentation: personal appearance and social = oe 
Almost every conceivable combination of these elements, bu 
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also the exclusion of one or even both, has been conventionally 
practised in drama and narrative, Moreover, within each, there 
is a significant conventional range: from briefly typical presen- 
tation to exhaustive analysis. Further, the conventional varia- 
tions in the presentation of ‘personal appearance’ correspond to 
deep variations in the effective perception and valuation of 
others, often in close relation to variations in the effective sig- 
nificance of family (lineage), social status, and social history, 
which are variable contexts of the essential definition of pre- 
sented individuals. The difference of presentation between the 
undelineated medieval Everyman and the nineteenth-century 
fictional character whose appearance, history, and situation are 
described in sustained significant detail is an obvious example. 
What may be less obvious is the kind of absence, ratified by 
convention, in literature nearer our own time, where the con- 
ventions may appear to be not ‘literary’ or indeed not conven- 
tions at all, but self-defining criteria of significance and rele- 
vance. Thus the inclusion or exclusion of specific family or 
social history, or indeed of any detailed identity ‘before the 
event’, represents basic conventions of the nature of individuals 
and their relationships. 

The selection of individuals, presented in any of these ways, is 
again evidently conventional. There is hierarchical selection by 
status, as in the old limitation of tragic status to persons of rank, 
a convention consciously discarded in bourgeois tragedy. In 
modern class societies the selection of characters almost always 
indicates an assumed or conscious class position. The con- 
ventions of selection are more intricate when hierarchy is less 
forma]. Without formal ratification, all other persons may be 
conventionally presented as instrumental (servants, drivers, 
waiters), as merely environmental (other people in the street), or 
indeed as essentially absent (not seen, not relevant). Any such 
presentation depends on the acceptance of its convention, but it 
is always more than a ‘literary’ or ‘aesthetic’ decision. The social 
hierarchy or social norms that are assumed or invoked are sub- 
stantial terms of relationship which the conventions are 
intended (often, in the confidence of a form, not consciously) to 
carry. They are no less terms of social relationship when the 
hierarchy or selection is not manifestly social but is based on the 
assignment of different orders of significant being to the 
selected few and the irrelevant many, Gogol’s satirical account 
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of this fundamental problem of the writer of modern internal 
consciousness—where, if the problem is taken literally, nobody 
can move without contact with another being whose internal 
consciousness demands similar priority and who will therefore 
cancel the chosen first person singular—highlights the selective 
internal convention through which this problem is temporarily 
solved, though beyond the convention the basic issue of signifi- 
cance of being remains. 

Other conventions control the specification of such matters as 
work or income. In certain presentations these are crucial, and in 
all relationships they are evidently available facts. The conven- 
tion which allows them to be treated as unimportant, or indeed 
to be absent, in the interest of what is taken as primary identity or 
an alternatively significant social character, is as evidently 
general as that less common but still important converse con- 
vention through which people are specified only at the level of 
general social and economic facts, with no individuation be- 
yond them. 

Significant facts of real relationships are thus included or 
excluded, assumed or described, analysed or emphasized by 
variable conventions which can be identified by formal analysis 
but can be understood only by social analysis. Variable conven- 
tions of narrative stance (from ‘omniscience’ to the necessarily 
limited ‘personal’ account) interact with these conventions of 
selection and exclusion in very complex ways. They interact 
also with significant conventions of the wholeness of an 
account, which involve radical questions of the nature of events. 
Certain stories require, conventionally, a pre-history and apro- 
jected (‘after’ or ‘ever after’) history, if their reading of cause, 
motive, and consequence is to be understood. The exclusion of 
such elements, like their inclusion, is not an ‘aesthetic’ 
choice—the ‘way to tell a story’—but a variable convention 
involving radical social assumptions of causation and conse- 
quence. (Compare the final ‘settlement’ chapter in early Victor- 
ian English novels—e.g. Gaskell’s Mary Barton—and the final 
‘breakaway’ chapter in English novels between 1910 and 
1940—e.g. Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers.) Similarly, variable 
conventions of temporal sequence, while serving other 
ends—altered perceptions of event and memory, for exam- 
ple—interlock with these basic assumptions of causation and 
consequence, and thus with the conventional processes through 
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_which these are understood and the conventional criteria of 
relevant evidence. 
Again, the presentation of place depends on variable conven- 
_tions from a deliberate unlocation to a simple naming to a brief 
sketch to variably detailed description, up to the point where, as 
~itis said, the place itself becomes a ‘character’ or ‘the character’. 
Radically variable assumptions of the relations between people 
and places, and between ‘man’ and ‘nature’, are conveyed 
‘in these apparently self-evident ways. Other conventions 
assume or indicate variable relations between places and 
_ societies—‘environments’—over a range from the abstraction of 
' place from people, through the perception of people as sy_p- 
~ toms of places, to the active apprehension of places as made by 
people. Descriptions of great houses, of rural landscapes, of 
cities, or of factories are evident examples of these variable 
conventions, where the ‘point of view’ may be experienced as an 
~ ‘aesthetic’ choice but where any point of view, including that 
x nich excludes persons or converts them into landscape, is 
social. 
There are similar conventions for the description of action. 
Variations in direct and indirect presentation, and of focus 
ai within direct presentation, are especially marked in three kinds 
= oe human action: killing, the sexual act, and work. It is often said 
tg be that these are matters of taste and fashion. But in each case the 
~~ convention adopted assumes a specific (if often complex) rela- 
_ tion of the event to other events and to more general organiza- 
¥ tions of significance. Thus violent death is ‘central’ in Greek 
- tragedy, yet itis never presented but is reported or subsequently 
_ displayed. Other presentations are relatively formal, within 
“~~ speech or song, or within formal situations which are intended 
a to define the act. At another extreme the detail of the event is 
o, predominant. It is not a question of abstract ‘appropriateness’. It 
is often a question of whether the killing is significant primarily 
in its motivation or consequence, or whether these are secon- 
dary or irrelevant to the event and to the intended experience of 
the event itself. (Compare descriptions of the corpse in detective 
stories, where the convention indicates the occasion for an 
investigation and no more—in a context of rational control 
rather than of general or metaphysical reference—yet where a 
contradictory convention, a bloody immediacy, is often em- 
ployed. As in all cases of confused or overlapping conventions, 
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there is ground here for an investigation of problems of con- 
sciousness whichcannotbe reduced to the abstract methods of a 
particular kind of story.) Again, changing levels of description 
of sexual intercourse and of its preliminaries and variants 
involve general conventions of social discourse and its inclu- 
sions and exclusions, but also specific conventions which fol- 
low from variable relations of the act to changing institutions 
and relationships. Thus specific conventions of ‘subjective’ 
experience (the act as experienced by one partner with the other 
conventionally excluded; the act as consumed; the act as ver- 
balized for pseudo-consumption) can be contrasted with con- 
ventions within which the act is habitual or even indifferent, 
abstracted, distanced, or merely summarized or implied in con- 
centration on its ‘objective’ social effect. The variable levels of 
physical description can be interestingly compared with the 
variable levels of the description of work. There is a similar 
range of ‘subjective’ and ‘objective’ conventions, from work as 
experienced in physical or other detail to work as a simple 
indicator of social position. Of course in much of our received 
literature an earlier convention had operated, the persons cho- 
sen being relieved from the necessity to work at all, in the 
class-situation that corresponds to their selection as interesting. 
Thus, at a more overt level than in the case of sexuality, the 
distinction is not only between abstract ‘subjective’ and ‘objec- 
tive’ viewpoints. The conventions rest, ultimately, on variations 
in the perception of work as an agent or condition of general 
consciousness, and thus, not only in work but in sexuality and in 
public action, on radically variable assumptions of human 
nature and identity: assumptions that are usually not argued 
but, through literary conventions, presented as ‘natural’ or self- 
evident. 

A range of conventions in the presentation of speech has been 
closely studied, especially by the formalists (and it is significant 
that speech has received more attention than character, action, 
or place). There has been important analysis of the formal modes 
of presentation, representation, direct and indirect report, and 
reproduction. The relation between the styles of narrative and of 
directly represented speech is especially important in fictional 
conventions. One significant social distinction is between an 
integrity of style, based on a real or assumed social identity 
between narrator and characters (as in Jane Austen), through 
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various hierarchical differentiations, to the break or even formal 
contrast between narrated and spoken language (as in George 
Eliot or Hardy). Conventional orthographies of variation, for 
foreign or regional speech, and crucially, in bourgeois literature, 
as class indications, are local examples of a range which estab- 
lishes overt or, as often, displaced and covert social relation- 
ships which, except in these ‘isolable’ forms, are usually not 
seen as parts of the substantial human composition. 

There is important variation between historical periods in the 

range of available conventions. Some periods have compara- 
tively few; others, like our own, have comparatively many and 
permit substantial variations, themselves ultimately related to 
different real positions and formations. In certain periods of 
relative stability the conventions are themselves stable and may 
be seen as no more than formal, the ‘rules’ of a particular art. In 
other periods the variation and indeed uncertainty of conven- 
tions have to be related to changes, divisions, and conflicts in 
the society, all normally going deeper (beyond what are still, in 
certain privileged areas, taken as ‘rules’ or as neutrally variable 
aesthetic methods) than can be seen without analysis. For it is of 
the essence of a convention that it ratifies an assumption or a 
point of view, so that the work can be made and received. The 
modern controversy about conventions, or the cases of deliber- 
ate exposure or reversal of older or inherent conventions in an 
attempt to create new relations with audiences, thus relate 
directly to the whole social process, in its living flux and contes- 
tation. But the reality of conventions as the mode of junction of 
social position and literary practice remains central. It is then 
necessary to consider the relation of conventions, over the range 
indicated, to the concepts of genre and of form. 


6. Genres 





The most sustained attempt to group and organize the multipli- 
city of notations and conventions, evident in actual writing, in- 
to specific modes of literary practice is the theory of genres or 
kinds. This theory has an immense history. It is present in a 
particular form in Aristotle, where ‘species’ of poetry are 
defined in terms of a ‘generic’ definition of the art of poetry as 
such. It is a central issue in the complex intellectual conflicts of 
the Renaissance and its consequences. It is again a central issue 
in the complex modern conflicts between different kinds of 
theory and different kinds of empiricism. 

It is important first to identify one level of the problem which 
has been the ground of much of the best reported argument and 
yet which is intellectually relatively trivial. This is the opposi- 
tion between a theory of fixed genres, which was the neo- 
classical form of the more complex classifications of Greek and 
Renaissance thought, and an answering empiricism, which 
demonstrated the impossibility or inefficacy of reducing all 
actual and possible literary works to these fixed genres. In this 
reduced and peripheral argument, we are hardly faced with 
genre-theory at all, but with conflicting versions of practice put 
forward by distinct and opposed cultural formations. One for- 
mation based itself firmly on past practice, on what it abstracted 
as the ‘standards’ of ‘classical’ literature. This emerged in its 
most influential and weakest form as the definition of ‘rules’ for 
each ‘genre’, illustrated from existing works, prescribed for new 
works. It is significant but marginal that many of these rules did 
nothaveeven the ‘classical’ authority they claimed. The forma- 
tion belonged to feudalism and post-feudalism in decline, and 
the definitions have a related formal rigidity, in idealization of 
past practice, which can be shown—as in the notorious case of 
the rules of ‘unity’ in drama—to fit badly or even to contradict 
the practice on which they appeared to rely. Some empirical 
reply was therefore inevitable, but the substantial history was 
not at this level. What really defeated this residual form of 
genre-theory was the powerful and irresistible development of 

new kinds of work, which did not fit the classifications or follow 
the ‘rules’. New classifications and new rules could of course be 
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devised, but in developing bourgeois i 
impulse was not of this kind. Gann aatiey, Aaa ame 
abstract forms, was replaced by theories of individual ietativite 
of innovative genius, and of the movement of the individual 
imagination beyond the restricted and restricting forms of the 
past. We can compare this with the defeat and replacement of a 
social theory of ‘estates’, with fixed rules and functions, by a 
social theory of self-realization, individual development and 
the mobility of primary forces. The changes in literary theory. 
ons ro a lesser vrigeane in literary practice, came later than the 
ges in social practice and theo 
are evident and significant. TLE eae 
_ Yet, just as bourgeois social theory did not end in indivi 
liberalism but in new practical definitions of chaee _ — 
viduals (class replacing estate and order in uneven and complex 
ways but witha necessary new stress on inherent flexibility and 
mobility), so bourgeois literary theory did not end in theories of 
individual creativity and genius. As in the related case of indi- 
vidual liberalism, these were not abandoned but they were prac- 
tically supplemented. Genre and kind lost their neo-classical 
abstraction and generality, and lost also their senses of specific 
regulation. But new kinds of grouping and classification, of an 
empirical and relativist tendency, became habitual. Indeed 
these carried, in new ways, prescriptive elements, in modes of 
critical response and by implication in actual production. 
; Thus a novel is a work ofcreativeimagination and the creative 
imagination finds its appropriate form, but there are still things 
anovel ‘can’ or ‘cannot’ do: notas a matterof rules but asa matter 
of the now specialized characteristics of the ‘form’. (The novel 
cannot’, for example, include unmediated ideas, ‘because’ its 
proper subject-matter is ‘individuals’ and their relationships.) 
At the same time, within these more general groupings, the 
variety of practice was recognized, in a limited way, by the 
proliferation of ‘genres’ and ‘sub-genres’ of a new kind: not the 
formal generalizations of epic, lyric, and dramatic, but (to quote 
from a current encyclopaedia) “novel, picaresque novel 
romance, short-story, comedy, tragedy, melodrama, children’s 
literature, essay, humour, journalism, light verse, mystery and 
detective stories, oratory, parody, pastoral, proverb, riddle, 
satire, science fiction”. To be sure this is the reduction of clas- 
sification to absurdity. But itis, in itsown way, the debris of this 





ee 
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kind of empiricism, representing as it does the combination of at 
least three types of classification: by literary form, by subject- 
matter, and by intended readership (this last a developing type 
in terms of specialized market-sectors), to say nothing of clas- 
sifications which are combinations of these or which represent 
late, desperate entries to include some miscellaneous but popu- 
lar type. 

Strictly, of course, this is not genre theory at all. But it has the 
strengths as well as the weaknesses of this kind of empiricism. It 
is concerned with practical differences in real production, and 
with the discovery of some indicative bearings within the sheer 
vastness of production. As such, itis a more significant response 
than the residual imposition of abstract categories, as in a 
revived neo-classicism. It is not more ridiculous to discern local 
and transient empirical categories, such as the ‘comedy thriller’ 
or the ‘metaphysical Western’, than to classify nineteenth and 
twentieth-century novels, a priori, as variants of ‘epic’ or 
‘romance’. The former tendency represents a rootless but also a 
restless empiricism; the latter, ordinarily, a decayed idealism, 
directed by ‘essential’ and ‘permanent’ categories which have 
lost even their metaphysical status and become technical, seeing 

all practice as variants of already established ‘ideal’ forms. The 
single merit of the latter is that, unlike the former, it provokes, 
even as it displaces, certain necessary general questions. 
Therelation of Marxism toa theory of genres is subject to these 
variations of tendency. We face again the familiar problem of a 
complex relation between open social and historical analysis, 
which includes social and historical analysis of the received 
categories, and that ‘transformation of idealism’, in post- 
Hegelian tendencies, which retains the categories in (presuma- 
bly) altered forms. Thus some Marxist accounts of genre retain 
an academic categorization, to which they add, in an epoc 
dimension, social and historical notes and ‘explanations’. 
Other, more Hegelian accounts, as in Lukacs, define genres in 
terms of their intrinsic relations to ‘totality’. This leads to impor- 
tant insights but does not overcome the problem of the mobility 
of the category of totality between an ideal (non-alienated) state 
and an empirical (but then also differentiated) social whole. For 
any adequate social theory, the question is defined by the recog- 
nition of two facts: first, that there are clear social and historical 
relations between particular literary forms and the societies and 
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periods in which they were originated or practised: 
there are undoubted continuities of Biwery ieee po 
beyond the societies and periods to which they have mee =. 
tions. In genre theory, everything depends on the charact ae 
a of = continuities. —— 
e can distinguish, first, between i 
substantial continuity. ‘Tragedy’ for porn eee : 
if intermittently and unevenly, in what can appear to be a ier 
line between fifth-century ».c. Athens and the present an " 
relevant factor of this continuity is that authors and othe 
described successive works as ‘tragedies’. But to assume that 
this is asimple case of the continuity of a ‘genre’ is unhelpful tt 
leads either to abstract categorization of a supposed single 
essence, reducing or overriding the extraordinary variations 
which the name ‘tragedy’ holds together; or to definitions of 
true tragedy’, ‘mixed tragedy’, ‘false tragedy’, and so on, which 
cance] the continuity. This way of defining genre is a familiar 
we of aie: oe priority over substance. 

Genre’ has in fact, until recently, been aterm i i 
which has brought together, and then often gan ne paar 
different kinds of generic description. Renaissance theory 
defining ‘species’ and ‘modes’ within a general theory of ‘kinds’, 
was much more particular but was, on the other hand, insuffi- 
ciently historical. It was indeed to cope with historical combina- 
tions of different levels of organization that the looser concept of 
genre’ was adopted. But, in its laterstages especially, this single 
advantage was surrendered and genre-theory was left with 
yd abstract and diverse collocations. 

is necessary, first, to break these up into their ba: 
nents, which are:(i) stance; (ii) mode oh tonnes aameealeas aus 
appropriate subject-matter. ‘Stance’ was traditionally defined 
2 the three categories of the narrative, the dramatic, and the 
aig These can no longer serve but they indicate the dimen- 
sion that is in question: a mode of basic (social) organization 
which determines a particular kind of presentation—the tellin 
of a story, the presentation of an action through cheneiaet. 
univocal expression, and so on. These can be reasonably taken 
as general and distinct (though at times in practice associated) 

forms of composition and address. Their socio-cultural and his- 
torical extent is very wide indeed. Many cultures and periods 
include work over this whole range of possible stances, and 
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significant social and historical variation, at this level, is largely 
or wholly a matter of degree. ‘Mode of formal composition’ js 
very much more variable: each of any of the possible stances can 
be linked with one or more specific kinds of writing: verse or 
prose, particular forms of verse, and so on. Real social and 
historical content is frequently evident in these particular link- 
ages, but certain kinds of technical solution to persistent prob- 
lems of composition can last beyond their original periods: in 
some specific cases (particular verse forms; particular narrative 
devices) and in many more general cases (the tenses of narra- 
tive, for example, or the procedure of recognition in drama). 
‘Appropriate subject-matter’ is more variable again. Linkages 
between a stance and/or a mode of formal composition and 
either the scope (selected social, historical or metaphysical 
reference) or the quality (heroism, suffering, vitality, amuse- 
ment) of any particular subject-matter are, while sometimes 
persistent (often residually persistent), especially subject to 
social, cultural, and historical variation. 

It is therefore impossible, in any historical theory, to combine 
these different levels of organization into definitive forms. Their 
actual combinations are of irreducible historical importance, 
and must be always empirically recognized. But any theory of 
genre must from the beginning distinguish between them. Is 
such a theory necessary? It can seem that historical analysis of 
specific linkages, and of their specific connections with more 
general formations and forms of organization, is in itself suffi- 
cient. Certainly itis work that still largelyremainsto be done, in 
adequate ways, over a sufficient number of examples. Yet it 
remains true that even this analysis requires recognition of the 
full range of variables which compose specific organizations. 
The profound and eften determining variables of stance, for 
example, are especially likely to be overlooked, or to be given 
insufficient weight, in local historical analysis. Moreover, if we 
are to attempt to understand writing as historical practice in the 
social material process, we have to look again, beyond tradi- 
tional generic theory, at the whole question of determinants. 
Modern formalist theory, beginning at the level of modes of 
formal composition, returned these to questions of stance which 
it could then interpret only in terms of permanent variables. 
This led straight to idealism: archetypal dispositions of the 
human mind or condition. Sociological theory, on the other 
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hand, beginning at the level of subject-matter, derived formal 
composition and stance from this level alone: at times convin- 
cingly, for the choice of subject-matter includes real determin- 
ants, but still in general insufficiently, for what has finally to be 
recognized is that stance, especially, is a social relationship, 
given a particular form of socio-cultural organization, and that 
modes of formal composition, over the range from traditional to 
innovatory, are necessarily forms of a social language. 
Genre-classification, and theories to support various types of 
classification, can indeed be left to academic and formalist 
studies. But recognition and investigation of the complex rela- 
tions between these different forms of the social material pro- 
cess, including relations between processes at each of these 
levels in different arts and in forms of work, are necessarily part 
of any Marxist theory. Genre, in this view, is neither an ideal 
type nor a traditional order nor a set of technical rules. Itisin the 
practical and variable combination and even fusion of what are, 
in abstraction, different levels of the social material process that 


what we have known as genre becomes a new kind of constitu- 
tive evidence. 


7. Forms 





In the most substantial literary theory of the last two centuries, 
genre has in practice been replaced by form. Yet the concept of 
form contains a significant ambiguity. From its development in 
Latin, which was repeated in English, it acquired two major 
senses: a visible or outward shape, and an inherent shaping 
impulse. Form thus spans a whole range from the external and 
superficial to the essential and determining. This range is evi- 
dently, if not always consciously, repeated in literary theory. At 
its extremes it is found in neo-classical and academic theories, 
stressing external characteristics and evident rules by which 
forms can be distinguished and in which particular works may 
be found to be perfect or imperfect; and then in romantic 
theories, in which form is regarded as the unique and specific 
achievement of a particular vital impulse, all external charac- 
teristics and indeed all rules being regarded as irrelevant, at best 
amere crust on the dynamic internal formative impulse. It is an 
advantage of this range of theories that we can all see works to 
which one or other is relatively appropriate: works in which a 
form is faithfully followed, rules carefully observed, and other 
works in which an eventually discernible form appears to be 
quite unprecedented, a unique shaping from a particularexperi- 
ence. This recognition makes for an easy eclecticism, but leaves 
the real theoretical problems of form quite untouched. For as so 
often, the range and ambiguity of a concept, far from being an 
invitation to mere listing, or an eclectic tolerance, constitute the 
key to its significance. We have seen this already in the concepts 
of culture and of determination. The case of form is a perhaps 
even more striking example. 

We can begin by agreeing that the characteristics to which 
each kind of theory draws attention—the defining importance of 
available forins on the one hand, and the crucial insistence on 
the active making of forms on the other—are indeed the truths of 
practice. What is really significant is the complex relation be- 
tween these truths. It is this relation which the contrasting 
theories in their ordinary terms evade. The evasion is significant 
because it repeats certain other structurally comparable eva- 
sions, which in the course of time have become habitual: the 
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firmly held but practically and logically incompatible cate- 
gories of ‘the individual’ and ‘society’ are a closely related 
case. Thinking which begins from such categories, and then 
moves to the construction of theories of value around one or 
other projected pole, fails to give adequate recognition to the 
constantly interactive and in this sense dialectical process, 


-. which is real practice. Any categorical product of this process is 


at mosta relative and temporary stabilization: a recognition of 
degree which is often important in itself but which needs always 
to be returned to the originating whole process if it is to be fully 
understood even in its own terms. 

Thus neo-classical theories of form, usually expressed in 
some version of genre theory, unquestionably recognize and 
describe certain artistic forms, and even correctly identify their 
rules, while at the same time limiting understanding both of the 
forms and of the status of these ‘rules’ by failureto recognize that 
the forms were made, the rules arrived at, by a long and active 
process of active shaping, of trial and error, which can be 
described in the terms of the opposite theory, as an internal 
shaping impulse. Again, Romantic theories of form unquestion- 
ably recognize and describe the processes of the discovery of 
certain forms, under the pressures of experience and practice, 


- but then fail to recognize, within their stress on uniqueness, the 


quite general new forms which emerge. Neo-classical theories 
hypostasize history, while Romantic theories reduce it to a flux 
of moments. 

For a social theory of literature, the problem of form is a 
problem of the relations between social (collective) modes and 
individual projects. For a social and historical theory, it is a 
problem of these relations as necessarily variable. For a social 
and historical theory based on the materiality of language and 
the related materiality of cultural production, it is a problem of 
the description of these variable relations within specifiable 
material practices. 

Thus a social theory can show that form is inevitably a rela- 
tionship. Form depends, that is to say, on its perception as well 
as its creation. Like every other communicative element, from 
the most local to the most general, it is always in this sense a 
social process which, in those conditions of extension of the 
continuity on which the process itself is absolutely dependent, 
becomes a social product. Forms are thus the common property, 
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to be sure with differences of degree, of writers and audiences or 
readers, before any communicative composition can occur. This 
is much easier to recognize in the case of stable traditional 
forms, where a specific relationship, of a collective or relatively 
general kind, is called upon and activated in the very processes 
of composition and performance. In such cases the two proces- 
ses are often significantly close and at times even indistinguish- 
able. It is impossible to overestimate the significance which is 
then felt and shared. The hearing of certain traditional arrange- 
ments of words; the recognition and activation of certain 
rhythms; the perception, often through already shared themes, 
of certain basic flows and relations and in this deep sense real 
compositions, real performances: all these are parts of some of 
our most profound cultural experiences. In their accessible 
forms they are of course made and remade within specific cul- 
tural traditions, which may indeed be extended and borrowed. 
In some of their basic forms, which are obviously difficult to 
separate from the shared accessible forms, they may well relate 
to certain shared ‘physical’ and ‘mental'—active—life processes 
of evolved human organization. 
It is clear that these more recognizable sharings of form are at 
the more collective end of any social continuum. It is under- 
standable that one kind of Marxism puts great stress on this 
collective reality, and sees in it the origin of art of all kinds. This 
is often continued with polemics against ‘individualistic’ art, 
which have the consequence of making most modern work and 
modern theory (and not only bourgeois work and bourgeois 
theory) theoretically inaccessible. It is often also combined with 
arbitrary deductions of this basic social process from a separated 
‘original’ work process (see the discussion of productive forces 
on p. 94). But it is clear that the collective mode which can 
sustain and contain all individual projects is only one of a 
number of possible relationships. Individua) variations on such 
basically collective forms as heroic stories, ‘romances’, and 
‘myths’ are almost always possible. Individual variations on 
shared and already-known dramatic forms are widely evident, 
. and the effects of such variations, precisely in their relation to 
certain expected forms—for example, the conscious variation of 
rhythm or the departure from an expected ending—still belong 
to the shared primary process, the effect of the variation depend- 
ing on recognition both of the expected form and of the change. 
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- These intermediate cases account for a relatively large part of 
composition, especially as we trace the development of properly 
collective forms, related to whole communities, to more specific 
group forms, often related to a social class, in which the same 
formal qualities of shared recognition and activation, and with- 
in these shared variation, are evident. 
- But there are cases beyond these. There are the significant 
Le cases which have preoccupied Romantic and post-Romantic 
| theory, in which form is not already shared and available, and in 
| which new work is something much more than variation. Here 
Re still, undoubtedly, new forms are created, often drawing on very 
we basic elements of the activation of recognition and response but 
~> in ways that do not, at first or for a long time, cohere in a manner 
~ that can be readily shared. In these cases the creation of forms is 
undoubtedly also a relationship, but one that is different in kind 
- from its opposite extreme of wholly shared and stable repeatable 
forms. As in the case of language, new formal possibilities, 
which are inherently possibilities of a newly shared perception, 
recognition, and consciousness, are offered, tested, and in many 
but not in all cases accepted. It is indeed commonplace to 
-- observe of this type that later generations find no difficulty with 
a form, now shared, that was once virtually inaccessible and 
indeed widely seen as formless. 
This range of the variable relationships inherent in forms 
stakes on a different aspect when we add a historical dimension. 
It is clear that there are significant correlations between the 
relative stability of forms, institutions, and social systems gen- 
erally. Most stable forms, of the kind properly recognizable as 
collective, belong to social systems which can also be charac- 
terized as relatively collective and stable. Most mobile, innova- 
a tive, and experimental forms belong to social systems in which 
*; these new characteristics are evident or even dominant. Periods 
“of major transition between social systems are commonly 
‘=.’ marked by the emergence of radica)ly new forms, which eventu- 
ally settle in and come to be shared. In such periods of majorand 
indeed minor transition it is common to find, as in the case of 
genres, apparent continuations or even conscious revivals of 
older forms, which yet, when they are really looked at, can be 
seen to be new. Greek choral tragic drama (itself marked by 
gnificant internal development and variation in its own ‘clas- 
‘Sical’ period) has at different times been widely imitated and 
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even consciously revived, but never reproduced. Two results of 
this process, classical opera and neo-classical tragedy, show this 
historical dynamic very clearly, and the subsequent internal 
development, at least of the former, actively exemplifies the 
process of relative innovation and relative stabilization. On the 
other hand the new form of the novel, radical variation as it is on 
older forms of prose romance and history, has throughout its 
development been mobile, innovative, and experimental, defy- 
ing all attempts to reduce it to a ‘form’ of an older, more stable, 
and more collective kind. The radically new form of contempor- 
ary prose drama, from the seventeenth century, has shown pro- 
found innovation, variation, and internal development, with 
consequent periods of stabilization and of experiments beyond 
the stabilization, in ways characteristic of both formal and his- 
torical practice in a developing society. There is thus no abstract 
theoretical relationship between collective modes and indi- 
vidual projects. The degree of distance between them, within the 
continuing reality of each mode of consciousness, is historically 
variable as a function of real social relationships, both general 
and specific. 
These modes of consciousness are material. Every element of 
form has an active material basis. It is easy to see this in the 
‘materials’ of forms: words, sounds, and notations, as in speech 
and writing; other physically produced elements in other arts. 
But it is always more difficult to see certain essential properties 
of form—properties of relation, in a wide sense—in material 
ways. It is especially difficult when ‘matter’ and ‘consciousness’ 
are disjoined, as in idealism or in mechanical materialism. For 
the truly formative process is not the passive disposition of 
material elements. Indeed thisis often recognized in (sometimes 
accurate) description of certain dispositions as ‘random’. What 
is at issue in form is the activation of specific relations, between 
men and men and between men and things. This can be recog- 
nized, as it often is in modern theory, but then distanced into an 
abstraction of rhythm, or proportion, or even ‘symbolic form’. 
What these abstractions indicate are real processes but always 
physical and material relational processes. This is as true of the 
most ‘subjective’ generative moments—the poem first ‘heard’ as 
arhythm without words, the dramatic scene first ‘visualized’ as 
a specific movement or grouping, the narrative sequence first 
‘grasped’ as a moving shape inside the body—as of the most 
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‘objective’ moments—the interaction of possible words wi 

already shared and established rhythm, the plasticity of hese 

taking shape’ in its adaptation to a known form, the selection 

Nene of sequence to reproduce an expected narrative 
rT. 

This whole range of conscious, half-conscious, and often { 
apparently instinctive shaping—in an intricate complex of 
already materialized and materializing forms—is the activation 
of a social] semiotic and communicative process, more deliber- 
ate, more complex, and more subtle in literary creation than in 
everyday expression but in continuity with it through a major » 
area of direct (specifically addressed) speech and writing. Over | 
this whole range, from the most indifferent adoption of an estab- : 
lished relational linguistic form to the most worked and 
sownthe tied — form, the ultimately formative 

oment is the material arti i ivati 
—S shared sounds and neue seein iicasititias eo 

The formalists were then right to give priority t i 
material articulation which is a fiver ocak fe tae 
wrong to specialize this emphasis to ‘literary language’. They 
were right to explore the articulation in concrete ways, as in the 
doctrine of specific ‘devices’. But it is not necessary to limit the 
analysis of articulation to the important idea of ‘dominants’ 
which determine specific organizations. Such dominants are 
often evident (the single hero, for example, in Renaissance 
tragedy), but other kinds of organization show more complex 
relations of leading or stressed elements which do not so much 
subordinate otherelements as define them (the inheritance plot 
in the nineteenth-century novel, for example, often in complex 
relations with the discovery of identity through new relation- 
ships). The formalist emphasis on the ‘device’ as ‘estranging’ 
(making strange) is a correct observation of one kind of art, in a 
period of restless and necessary experiment against fixed 
(hegemonic) forms, but it cannot be extended to a principle of 
form as such: the materializing of recognition is an evident 
formal element of much of the great art of the world. Yet it is in 
this kind of attention to precise material articulations—in 
which and only in which specific consciousness, specific feel- 
ing, is realized—that the true social practice and analysis of art 


“. must begin. 





8. Authors 





From several angles, within a social perspective, the figure of 
the author becomes problematic. To see individuation asa social 
process is to set limits to the isolation but also perhaps to the 
autonomy of the individual author. To see form as formative has 
a similar effect. The familiar question in literary history, what 
did this author do to this form?’ is often reversed, becoming 
‘what did this form do to this author?’. Meanwhile, within these 
questions, there is the difficult general problem of the nature of 
ive ‘subject’. 
go oe ‘aathit’, much more than ‘writer’ or ‘poet’ or 
‘dramatist’ or ‘novelist’, carries a specific sense of an answer to 
these questions. It is true that it is now most often used asa 
convenient general term, to cover writers of different kinds. But 
in its root and in some of its surviving associations it carries a 
sense of decisive origination, rather than simply, asin ‘writer’ or 
in the more specific terms, a description of an activity. Its most 
general early uses included a regular reference to God or Christ, 
as the authors of man’s condition, and its continuing association 
with ‘authority’ is significant. Its literary use, in medieval a 
Renaissance thought, was closely connected with a sense 0 
‘authors’ as ‘authorities’: the ‘classical’ writers and their texts. In 
the modern period there is an observable relation between the 
idea of an author and the idea of ‘literary property : notably in 
the organization of authors to protect their work, by copyright 
and similar means, within a bourgeois market. 

Two tendencies in Marxist thought bear on these questions. 
There is the well-known emphasis on the changing social situa- 
tion of the writer. In its most accessible form this points to such 
changes as that from patronage to the bookselling market: a 
significant, complicated, and continuing history, But this a 
tory of changing conditions can be seen as a second-order pro 
lem: how the author distributes his work. The more interesting 
indication takes the active social relationships one or ~~ 
stages back, showing first the effect of demand on what is vie y 
produced, under patronage or within a particular market; a 
second the more internal effects—the specific pressures an 
limits—within actual composition. The evidence for both kinds 
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of effect is extensive, and can never reasonably be overlooked. 
But even where it is fully admitted, the idea of the author, in all 
but its most romantic forms, is essentially untouched. The 
author has ‘his’ work to do, but he finds difficulties in getting it 
supported or sold, or he cannot do it exactly as he would have 
wished, because of the pressures and limits of the social rela- 
tionships on which, as a producer, he depends. This is, in the 
simplest sense, the political economy of writing: a necessary 
addition to —_ real history of literature, but stil] no more than an 
addition. 

The second tendency transforms the whole problem. It points 
to the figure of the individual author, as to the related figure of 
the individual subject, as a characteristic form of bourgeois 
thought. No man is the author of himself, in the absolute sense 
which these descriptions imply. As a physical individual he is 

‘of course specific, though within a determining genetic inheri- 

tance. As a social individual he is also specific, but within the 
social forms of his time and place. The crucial argument then 
turns on the nature of this specificity and these forms, and on the 
relations between them. In the case of the writer one of these 
social forms is central: his language. To be a writer in English is 
to be already socially specified. But the argument moves beyond 
this: at one level to an emphasis on socially inherited forms, in 
the generic sense; at another level to an emphasis on socially 
inherited and still active notations and conventions; at a final 
level to an emphasis on a continuing process in which not only 
the forms but the contents of consciousness are socially pro- 
duced. The ordinary figure of the author can be made compati- 
ble with the first two levels. This is the language, these are the 
forms, these are the notations and conventions, on which he 
fundamentally depends but from which, still, he begins to be an 
author. It is only at the final level that what seems to be the keep 
of the concept—his individual autonomy—is radically attacked 
or overrun. ‘ 

Many people react sharply when this point in the argument 
is reached. Even its theoretical expression is quickly con- 
nected with administrative measures against authors, with 
authoritarian directives and with actual censorship and sup- 
pression, and this is not always gratuitous. The weakness of the 
bourgeois concept of ‘the author’, as of ‘the individual’, is its 
naivety, which in its own ways, and especially in the market, 
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can become in practice cruel and malign. Any version of indi- 
vidual autonomy which fails to recognize, or which radically 
displaces, the social conditions inherent in any practical indi- 
viduality, but which has then, at another level, to reintroduce 
these social conditions as the decisive ‘practical business’ of the 
everyday world, can lead at best to self-contradiction, at worst to 
hypocrisy or despair. It can become complicit with a process 
which rejects, deforms, or actually destroys individuals in the 
very name of individualism. Yet the concept has, correspond- 
ingly, a certain strength. Within its explicit limits it is well 
placed to defend one sense of individual autonomy against 
certain forms of the social which have become themselves 
deformed. In the central tradition of Marxism the separated 
concepts of ‘individual’ and ‘society’ are radically unified, but 
reciprocally and indeed dialectically: 


It is above all necessary to avoid postulating ‘society’ once more as an 
abstraction confronting theindividual. The individual is a social being. 
The manifestation of his life—even when it does not appear directly in 
the form of a social manifestation, accomplished in association with 
other men—is therefore a manifestation of social life . .. Though man is 
a unique individual—and it is just his particularity which makes him 
an individual, a really individual social being—he is equally the whole, 
the ideal whole, the subjective existence of society as thought and 
experienced, (EPM, 105) 


Yet in some versions and applications of the Marxist tradition, 
this reciprocal and dialectical relationship has been deformed. 
The ‘social’, we might say, has been deformed to the ‘collective’, 
just as, in the bourgeois tradition, the ‘individual’ has been 
deformed to the ‘private’. There are real practical dangers in 
both, and any Marxist thinking has to face the fact thata society 
claiming its authority has made the theoretical deformation into 
an appalling practice, in just this area of the relation between 
writers and their society. Again, beyond this chilling area of 
practice, there is a more modern theoretical tendency (the Marx- 
ist variant of structuralism) in which the living and reciprocal 
relationships of the individual and the social have been sup- 
pressed in the interest of an abstract model of determinate social 
structures and their ‘carriers’. Facing either the practice or this 
version of the theory, it is not surprising that many people run 
back headlong into bourgeois-individualist concepts, forms, 
and institutions, which they see as their only protection. 
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It is then necessary to look for more adequate and more precise 
theoretical positions. (More precise since some elements even of 
Marx’s definition, for example ‘the ideal whole’, are unsatisfac- 
tory, and seem indeed to be residual from earlier, non- 
materialist, forms of thought.) It must be said, first, that recogni- 
tion of all the levels of sociality—from the external forms of the 
political economy of literature, through the inherited forms of 
genres, notations, and conventions, to the constitutive forms of 
the social production of consciousness—is inevitable. But it is at 
the level of the constitutive that precision is especially neces- 
sary. The most interesting contribution is Goldmann’s analysis 
(1970, 94-120) of the ‘collective subject’. It is a difficult term, 
and we must first define its distinction from otheruses of ‘collec- 
tive’. Goldmann was careful to distinguish it from Romantic 
ideas of the ‘absolute collective’ (of which the Jungian ‘collec- 
tive unconscious’ is amodern example), in relation to which the 
individual is merely an epiphenomenon. He distinguished it 
also from what we can call the ‘relative collective’ of Durkheim, 
where collective consciousness is situated ‘outside, above, or 
alongside’ individual consciousness. What is actually being 
defined is not so much a ‘collective’ as a ‘trans-individual’ 
subject, in two senses. 

There is the relatively simple case of cultural creation by two 
or more individuals who are in active relations with each other, 
and whose work cannot be reduced to the mere sum of their 
separate individual contributions. This is socommon in cultural 
history, in cases where it is clear that something new happens in 
the very process of conscious co-operation, that it does not seem 
to present any serious difficulties. But it is from just this realiza- 
tion of a relatively well-known experience that the second and 
more difficult sense of a collective subject is developed. This 
goes beyond conscious co-operation—collaboration—to effec- 
tive social relations in which, even while individual projects are 
being pursued, what is being drawn on is trans-individual, not 
only in the sense of shared (initial) forms and experiences, but in 
the specifically creative sense of new responses and formation. 
This is obviously more difficult to find evidence for, but the 
practical question is whether the alternative hypothesis of 
categorically separate or isolated authors is compatible with the 
quite evident creation, in particular places and at particular 
times, of specific new forms and structures of feeling. Of course 
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when these are identified they are still ‘only’ forms and struc- 
tures. Individual works range from what seem perfect examples 
of these forms and structures, through convincing or suggestive 
instances, to significant and sometimes decisive variations. Any 
procedure which shortens this range is merely reductive: the 
‘collective’ becomes absolute or external. But on the other hand 
it is often the case, when we consider the whole work of indi- 
vidual authors, and especially when we consider it as an active 
development in time, that different elements of the range seem 
to apply more or less closely in different phases. 

Itis then an open question whether the significant relation, at 
any one point, is with the ‘trans-individual’ form or structure, or 
with the abstracted individual. Or, to put it another way, the 
‘development’ of an author can be (subsequently) summarized 
as separate, to be related only when it is complete to other 
complete and separate ‘developments’. Alternatively, this very 
process of development can be grasped as a complex of active 
relations, within which the emergence of an individual project, 
and the real history of other contemporary projects and of the 
developing forms and structures, are continuously and substan- 
tially interactive. This latter procedure is the most significant 
element in modern Marxist accounts of cultural creation, as 
distinct both from the better-known Marxist version in which an 
author is the ‘representative’ of a class or tendency or situation, 
to which he can then be substantially reduced, and from 
bourgeois cultural history in which, against a ‘background’ of 
shared facts, ideas, and influences, every individual (or in its 
more common bourgeois form, every significant individual) 
creates his quite separate work, to be subsequently compared 
with other separate lives and works. 

The character of the problem can be clearly seen in one literary 
form: the biography. It is a common experience when reading 
the biography ofa selected individual, in a given time and place, 
to see not only his individual development but a more general 
development in which, within the conventions of the form, 
other people and events form round him and in this crucial 
sense are defined by him. This is a relatively satisfactory reading 
experience until we read other biographies of the same time and 
place, and realize the displacements of interest, perspective, and 

relation which we must now be conscious of, but which, with 
that first biography, we had almost unwittingly taken as natural. 
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The momentary minor figure is now the very centre of interest; 
the key events appear and disappear; the decisive relationships 
shift. We are not likely then willingly to go back to some general 
account in which all these emphatic identities are merged into 
an ‘impersonal class or group. But neither can we stay as we are, 
with a mere miscellaneity or even contradiction of identities. 
Slowly, and reaching beyond the very edges of the form, we can 
gain the real sense of living individuals in every kind of rela- 
tionship and incertain significantly common situations, and we 
come to know that we cannot understand their whole lives 
simply by adding each life to the other. At this point we begin to 
see the relations—not only the interpersonal but also the truly 
social—within which (but not necessarily subject to which) the 
distinguishable identities and phases of identity developed. 

This procedure can be summarized as a reciprocal discovery 
of the truly social in the individual, and the truly individual in 
the social. In the significant case of authorship it leads to 
dynamic senses of social formation, of individual development, 
and of cultural creation, which have to be seen as in radical 
relationship without any categorical or procedural assumption 
of priorities. Taken together, these senses allow a fully constitu- 
tive definition of authorship, and its specification is then an 
open question: that is to say, a set of specific historical questions, 
which will give different kinds of answer in different actual 
situations. 

This is my only difference, on this point, from Goldmann, 
who, following Lukacs’s distinction of ‘actual’ and ‘possible’ 
consciousness, sees great writers as those who integrate a vision 
at the level of the possible (‘complete’) consciousness of a social 
formation, while most writers reproduce the contents of 
(‘incomplete’) actual consciousness. This can be true, andsucha 
theory has the advantage that integration can be relatively sim- 
ply demonstrated at the level of form. But it need not always be 
true, for it includes a very classical presupposition. The real 
relations of the individual, the trans-individual, and the social 
may include radical tension and disturbance, even actual and 
irresolvable contradictions of a conscious kind, as often as they 
include integration. Abstracted notions of integral form must 
not be used to override this. 

Moreover we have necessarily to be concerned with cultural 
creation as a whole, and not only with the significant cases of the 
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homology of formation and (ideal) form. Indeed any procedure 
which categorically excludes the specificity of all individuals 
and the formative relevance of all real relations, by whatever 
formula of assigned significance, is in the end reductive. We do 
not have to look for special cases to prove a theory. The theory 
that matters, in the known and irreducible variations of history, 
is that realization of the socially constitutive which allows us to 
see specific authorship in its true range: from the genuinely 
reproductive (in which the formation is the author), through the 
whelly or partly articulative (in which the authors are the forma- 
tion), to the no less important cases of the relatively distanced 
articulation or innovation (often related to residual or emergent 
or pre-emergent formations) in which creativity may be rela- 
tively separated, or indeed may occur at the farthest end of that 
living continuum between the fully formed class or group and 
the active individual project. In this at once social and historical 
perspective, the abstract figure of ‘the author’ is then returned to 
these varying and in principle variable situations, relation- 
ships, and responses. 


9. Alignment and Commitment 





Our intense and continuing argument about the relations of 
writers to society often takes the form of an argument about what 
is variously called ‘alignment’ or ‘commitment’. But it is soon 
apparent, in this argument, that several different questions are 
being discussed, and that some confusion is caused by radical 
variations in what ‘alignment’ and ‘commitment are taken to be. 

It is a central proposition of Marxism, whether expressed in 
the formula of base and superstructure or in the alternative idea 
of a socially constituted consciousness, that writing, like other 
practices, is in an important sense always aligned: that is to say, 
that it variously expresses, explicitly or implicitly, specifically 
selected experience from a specific point of view. There is of 
course room for argument about the precise nature of such a 
‘point of view’. It does not, for example, have to be detachable 
from a work, as in the older notion of a ‘message’. It does not 
have to be specifically political, or even social in the narrowest 
sense. It does not, finally, have to be seen as in principle separa- 
ble from any specific composition. Yet these qualifications are 
not meant to weaken the original claim, but simply to clarify it. 
Alignment in this sense is no more than a recognition of specific 
men in specific (and in Marxist terms class) relations to specific 
situations and experiences. Of course such a recognition is cru- 
cial, against the claims to ‘objectivity’, ‘neutrality’, ‘simple fidel- 
ity to the truth’, which we must recognize as the ratifying for- 
mulas of those who offer their own senses and procedures as 
universal. 

But if all writing is in this sense aligned, what is the point, at 
any time, of a demand for commitment? Is not this always a 
demand to write from one point of view rather than from others, 
and in this sense a demand for affiliation, conversion, or even 
obedience? Protests against this demand have been often 
enough made by the enemies of Marxism, who suppose, falsely, 
that only Marxism and its associated movements ever make it. 
Let another protest be entered, from a Marxist: Brecht against 
Lukacs and his Moscow colleagues in the 1930s: 

They are, to put it bluntly, enemies of production. Production makes 
them uncomfortable. You never know where you are with production; 
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production is unforeseeable. You never know what's going to come out. 
And they themselves don’t want to produce. They want to play the 
apparatchik and exercise control over other people. Every one of their 
criticisms contains a threat. (Quoted in W. Benjamin, ‘Talking to 
Brecht’, New Left Review, 77, 55) 


This is a real protest, ina real situation, in which, in the name of 
socialism, many writers were cajoled, repressed, and even 
destroyed. Yet it is also simply one example of the innumerable 
protests of many writers in many periods, against the actual or 
would-be controllers of production, in Church, State, or market. 
But has this practical or theoretical pressure on writers any- 
thing to do, necessarily, with ‘commitment’? Commitment, if it 
means anything, is surely conscious, active, and open: a choice 
of position. Any idea can be abused, by a self-referring and 
controlling authority. ‘Freedom to publish’, for example, can be 
practically redefined as ‘freedom to publish at a profit’. The key 
question, in the matter of alignment and commitment, is the 
nature of the transition from historical analysis, where every 
kind of alignment and every kind of commitment can be seen in 
actual writing, to contemporary practice, where all the align- 
ments and commitments are in active question. The latter, evi- 
dently, is disturbing. Many positions can be tolerated when they 
are dead. A safe Marxism sticks to historical analysis and in its 
adaptation in academic studies shows every sign of doing so. 
But the central thrust of Marxism is the connection of theory and 
practice. How does this actually work through, in the case not 
only of commitment but of the apparently less controversial 
alignment? ; 
Marx and Engels said several hard things against ‘tendency 

literature’: 

It became more and more the habit, particularly of the inferior sorts of 
literati, to make up for the want of cleverness in their productions by 
political allusions which were sure to attract attention. Poetry, novels, 
reviews, the drama, every literary production teemed with what was 
called ‘tendency’. (Engels, October 1851; cit. MEL, 119) 


...a worthless fellow who, due to lack of talent, has gone to extremes 
with tendentious junk to show his convictions, butitis really in orderto 
gain an audience. (Engels, August 1881; cit. MEL, 123) 


But these comments, leaving aside their characteristic aggres- 
siveness, relate to what might be called ‘applied tendency—the 
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mere addition of political opinions and phrases, or unrelated 
moral comments, of the kind Marx found in Eugene Sue, among 
“the most wretched offal of socialist literature” (The Holy Fami- 
ly, 1845, cit. MEL, 119). The case is different with the profound 
social and historical critique and analysis which they praised in 
otherwriters, whether it was implicit, as in Balzac, or explicit, as 
in what Marx called “the present splendid brotherhood of fic- 
tion writers in England"’. He instanced Dickens and Thackeray, 
Miss Bronté and Mrs. Gaskell, 


whose graphic and eloquent pages have issued to the world more 
political and social truths than have been uttered by all the professional 
politicians, publicists and moralists put together. (The English Middle 
Class, 184, cit. MEL, 105) 


Marx and Engels’s discussions of Lassalle’s play Franz von 
Sickingen (MEL, 105-11) stressed the need for a profound 
understanding of social and historical crisis, as against reduced 
or simplifying treatments. But that such an understanding is 
‘aesthetically’ necessary, and that it is radically connected with 
socia] and historical (including political) understanding, is 
never doubted for a moment. Indeed the critique of ‘tendency 
literature’ is not a case against ‘commitment’ but a case for 
serious commitment: the commitment to social reality. 

The controversy about commitment could not, of course, 
remain at this general level. It became active, in several different 
social and historical situations, when commitment became 
practical and even programmatic. Thus Sartre’s arguments for 
commitment, in the specific conditions of post-war Europe, 
rested on a belief in its inevitability: 


If literature is not everything, it is worth nothing. This iswhatI mean by 
‘commitment’. It wilts if it is reduced to innocence, or to songs. If a 
written sentence does not reverberate at every level of man and society, 
then it makes no sense. What is the literature of an epoch but the epoch 
appropriated by its literature? (The Purposes of Writing, 1960; in Sartre 
(1974), 13-14) 


Writers, necessarily involved with meanings, ‘reveal, demon- 
strate, represent; after that, people can look at each other face to 
face, and act as they want” (ibid, 25). Sartre was arguing against 
notions of ‘pure art’, which when they are serious are always 
forms (however concealed) of social commitment, and which 
when they are trivial are simple evasions. At the same time he 
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complicated this position by an artificial distinction between 
poetry and prose, reserving the inevitability of commitment to 
the ‘meanings’ of the prose-writer and seeing meaning and emo- 
tion in the poem as transformed into ‘things’, beyond this 
dimension. Adorno’s critique of this position is convincing. The 
artificial separation of prose reduces writing, beyond the 
reserved area of poetry, to a conceptual status, and leaves all 
questions of commitmentin writing unanswered. (It is of course 
an aspect of Sartre’s commitment to freedom that they are left 
unanswered). Moreover, within this general definition, as 
Adorno further argued, ‘commitment . . . remains politically 
polyvalent so long as it is not reduced to propaganda”. * 
These are the flexible formulations and qualifications of one 
style of Marxist thought, relatively close, in spirit, to what Marx 
and Engels incidentally indicated. The harder questions, and 
with them the harder formulations, arose in direct relation to 
open revolutionary practice: in the Russian revolution and again 
in the Chinese revolution. Both Lenin and Trotsky saw writers, 
with other artists, as necessarily free to work in their own ways: 
“to create freely according to his ideals, independent of any- 
thing” (Lenin, Collected Works (1960), iv, 2, 114); “‘to allow . .: 
complete freedom of self-determination in the field of art 
(Trotsky, Literature and Revolution, 242). But each made reser- 
vations; Lenin on the cultural policy of the Revolution, which 
could not “let chaos develop in any direction it may”, Trotsky 
making self-determination subject to “the categorical standard 
of being for or against the Revolution”. It was from the reserva- 
tions, and not from the assertions, that one version of ‘commit- 
ment’ became practical and powerful, extending from the level 
of general cultural policy to specification of the form and con- 
tent of ‘committed’ or ‘socialist’ (the terms now in practice 
interchangeable) writing. What was then written was not all, or 
not merely, ‘tendency literature’, but the most pu blicform of the 
argument was of that kind: ‘commitment’ as political affiliation, 
in a narrowing series of definitions (often polemically and 
administratively fused): from the cause of humanity to the cause 
of the people to the revolution to the party to the (shifting) party 
line. 
The crisis thus provoked in Marxist thought is still evidently 
unresolved. It was useful, after such an experience, to find Mao 
* ‘Commitment’, New Left Review, 1974, 87-8. 
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Tse-Tung saying: “it is harmful to the growth of art and science 
if administrative measures are used to impose one particular 
style of art and school of thought and to ban another” (Mao 
Tse-Tung (1960), 137). But this was not a return to liberalism; it 
was an insistence on the reality of open struggle, between new 
and old forms of consciousness and new and old kinds of work. 
It was again subject to a reservation: “‘as far as unmistakable 
counter-revolutionaries and wreckers of the socialist cause are 
concerned, the matter is easy: we simply deprive them of their 
freedom of speech” (ibid, 141). But this, at least at first, did not 
imply any doctrinaire equivalence between writing in a 
revolutionary society and any specific style: ‘Marxism includes 
realism in artistic and literary creation, but cannot replace it” 
(Ibid, 117), Instead there is an emphasis on creative impulses 
“rooted in the people and the proletariat”, and a corresponding 
opposition to creative impulses arising from other classes and 
ideologies. This, it must be remembered, is a definition of the 
work of socialist writers. 

In the complexities of practice, formulations of this kind can 
be developed in very different directions. But what is theoreti- 
cally most interesting in Mao’s argument, alongside previously 
familiar positions, is an emphasis on the transformation of social 
relations between writers and the people. Thiscan be reduced to 
the familiar emphasis on certain kinds of content and style, butit 
has also been developed in waysthatchange the whole problem. 
‘Commitment’ is a move by a hitherto separated, socially and 
politically distanced, or alienated writing. Mao’s alternative 
theoretical and practical emphasis is onintegration: not only the 
integration of writers into popular life, but a move beyond the 
idea of the specialist writer to new kinds of popular, including 
collaborative, writing. The complexities of practice are again 
severe, but at least theoretically this is the germ of a radical 
restatement. 

Most earlier discussions of commitment are either in effect a 
variant of formalism (an abstract definition or imposition of a 
‘socialist’ style) or a late version of Romanticism, in which a 
writer commits himself (as man and writer, or with nuances 
between these) to a cause. The more significant Marxist position 
is arecognition of the radical and inevitableconnection between 
a writer's real social relations (considered not only ‘individual- 
ly’ but in terms of the general social relations of ‘writing’ in a 
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specific society and period, and within these the social relations 
embodied in particular kinds of writing) and the ‘style’ or 
‘forms’ or ‘content’ of his work, now considered not abstractly 
but as expressions of these relations. This recognition is power- 
less if it is in itself abstract and static. Social relations are not 
only received; they are also made and can be transformed. But to 
the decisive extent that they are social relations there are certain 
real pressures and limits—genuine determinations—within 
which the scope of commitment as individual action and ges- 
ture must be defined. 

Commitment, strictly, is conscious. alignment, or conscious 
change of alignment. Yet in the material social practice of writ- 
ing, as in any other practice, what can be done and attempted is 
necessarily subject to existing or discoverable real relations. 
Social reality can amend, displace, or deform any merely 
intended practice, and within this (at times tragically, at timesin 
ways which lead to cynicism or active disgust) ‘commitment’ 
can function as little more than an ideology. Conscious ‘ideo- 
logy’ and ‘tendency’, supporting each other, must then often 
be seen as symptoms of specific social relationships and failures 
of relationship. Thus the most interesting Marxist position, 
because of its emphasis on practice, is that which defines the 
pressing and limiting conditions within which, at any time, 
specific kinds of writing can be done, and which correspond- 
ingly emphasizes the necessary relations involved in writing of 
other kinds. The Chinese ideas of integration with the people, or 
of moving beyond the exclusiveness of the specialist writer, are 
mere slogans unless the transformed social] practice on which 
such ideas must depend is genuinely active. They are not, that is 
to say, in their most serious forms, simple and abstract ideologi- 
cal positions. In any specificsociety, in a specific phase, writers 
can discover in their writing the realities of their social] relations, 
and in this sense their alignment. If they determine to change 
these, the reality of the whole social process is at once in ques- 
tion, and the writer within a revolution is necessarily in a differ- 
ent position from the writer under fascism or inside capitalism, 
or in exile. 

This does not or need not mean that a writer postpones or 
abandons his writing until some desired change has happened. 
Nor should it mean that he becomes resigned to the situation as 
he finds it. Yet all practice is still specific, and in the most 
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serious and genuinely committed writing, in which the writer's 
whole being, and thus, necessarily, his real social existence, is 
inevitably being drawn upon, at every leve) from the most man- 
ifest to the most intangible, it is literally inconceivable that 
practice can be separated from situation. Since all situations are 
dynamic, such practice is always active and is capable of radical 
development. Yet as we have seen, real social relations are 
deeply embedded within the practice of writing itself, as well as 
in the relations within which writing is read. To write in differ- 
ent ways is to live in different ways. It is also to be read in 
different ways, in different relations, and often by different 
people. This area of possibility, and thence of choice, is specific, 
not abstract, and commitment in its only important sense is 
specific in just these terms. It is specific within a writer's actual 
and possible social relations as one kind of producer. It is 
specific also in the most concrete forms of these same actual] and 
possible relations, in actual and possible notations, conven- 
tions, forms and language. Thus to recognize alignment is to 
learn, if we choose, the hard and total specificities of commit- 
ment. 


10. Creative Practice 





At the very centre of Marxism is an extraordinary emphasis on 
human creativity and self-creation. Extraordinary because most 
of the systems with which it contends stress the derivation of 
most human activity from an external cause: from God, from an 
abstracted Nature or human nature, from permanent instinctual 
systems, or from an animal inheritance. The notion of self- 
creation, extended to civil society and to language by pre- 
Marxist thinkers, was radically extended by Marxism to the 
basic work processes and thence to a deeply (creatively) altered 
physical world and a self-created humanity. 

The notion of creativity, decisively extended to art and 
thought by Renaissance thinkers, should then, indeed, have a 
specific affinity with Marxism. In fact, throughout the develop- 
ment of Marxism, this has been a radically difficult area, which 
we have been trying to clarify. It is not only that some important 
variants of Marxism have moved in opposite directions, reduc- 
ing creative practice to representation, reflection, or ideology. It 
is also that Marxism in general has continued to share, in an 
abstract way, an undifferentiated and in that form metaphysical 
celebration of creativity, even alongside these practical reduc- 
tions. It has thus never finally succeeded in making creativity 
specific, in the full social and historical material process. 

The loose use of ‘creative’ to describe any and every kind of 
practice within the artificial grouping (and mutual self- 
definition) of ‘the arts’ and ‘aesthetic intentions’ masks these 
difficulties, for others as well as for Marxists. It is clear that the 
radical differences and differentials of these highly variable 
specific practices and intentions have to be described and dis- 
tinguished if the terms are to acquire any real content. Most of 
even the best discussions of ‘Art’ and ‘the Aesthetic’ rely to an 
extraordinary extent on predicated selection, yielding conve- 
niently selective answers. We have to refuse the short cut so 
often proposed, by which the ‘truly creative’ is distinguished 
from other kinds and examples of practice by a (traditional) 
appeal to its ‘timeless permanence’ or, on the other hand, by its 
affiliation, conscious or demonstrable, with ‘the progressive 
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development of humanity’ or ‘the rich future of man’. Any such 
proposition might eventually be verified. But to know, substan- 
tially, even a little of what such phrases point to, in the extra- 
ordinary intricacies and variations of real human self-creation, 
is to see the phrases themselves, in their ordinary contexts, as 
abstract gestures, even where they are not, as they have so often 
been, mere rhetorical cover for some demonstrably local and 
temporary value or injunction. If the whole vast process of 
creation and self-creation is what it is said, abstractly, to be, it 
has to be known and felt, from the beginning, in less abstract and 
arbitrary and in more concerned, more regarding, more specific, 
and more practically convincing ways. 
To be ‘creative’, to ‘create’, means many quite evidently dif- 
ferent things. We can consider one central example, where a 
writer is said to ‘create’ characters in a play or a novel. At the 
simplest level this is obviously a kind of production. Through 
specific notations, and using specific conventions, a ‘person’ of 
this special kind is made to ‘exist’—a person whom we may then 
feel we know as well as, or better than, living persons of our 
acquaintance. In a simple sense something has then been 
created: in fact the means of notation to know a ‘person’ through 
words. Al] the real complexities then at once follow. The person 
may have been ‘copied’ from life, in as full and accurate a verbal 
‘transcription’ as possible of a living or once living person. The 
‘creation’ is then the finding of verbal ‘equivalence’ to what was 
(and in some cases could stil] alternatively be) direct experience. 
It is far from clear, however, that this ‘creative’ practice, taken 
only so far, differs in any significant way, except perhaps in its 
limitations, from meeting and knowing someone. The point is 
often made that this ‘creative’ practice enables us to getto know 
interesting people whom we could not otherwise have met, or 
more interesting people than we could ever hope to meet. But 
then this, though in many circumstances important, is a kind of 
social extension, privileged accessibility, rather than ‘creation’. 
Indeed, ‘creation’ of this kind seems to be no more than the 
creation of (real or apparent) opportunities. 

It is interesting to see how far this point might extend beyond 
the simple and in fact relatively rare cases of a person ‘copied 
from life’. Most such ‘transcriptions’ are necessarily simplifica- 
tions, by the sheer fact of selection if by nothing else (the most 
uneventful life would take a library of books to transcribe}. More 
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common cases are ‘copying’ certain aspects of a person: physical 
appearance, social situation, significant experiences and events, 
ways of talking and behaving. These are then projected into 
imagined situations, following an element of the known person. 
Or aspects of one person may be combined with aspects of one or 
more others, into a new ‘character’. Aspects of a person may be 
separated and counterposed, rendering an internal relationship 
or conflict as a relation or conflict between two or more persons 
(the known person, in such a case, may well be the writer). Are 
these processes ‘creative’, beyond the simple sense of verbal 
production? 

Not by definition, it would seem. It is only as the processes of 
combination, separation, projection (and even transcription) 
become processes beyond the bare production of characters that 
their description as ‘creative’ becomes plausible. There is the 
case, so often recorded, of a writer beginning with some known 
or observed person, whom he works to reproduce, only to find, 
at a certain stage of the process, that something else is happen- 
ing: something usually described as the character ‘finding a will 
(a life) of his own’, What is then in fact happening? Is it taking 
the full weight, perceived as an ‘external’ substance, of any 
human understanding, even in the simplest sense of recording 
another life? Is it coming to know the full weight of imagined or 
projected relations? It seems to be a highly variable active pro- 
cess. It is often interpreted, while it lasts, not as ‘creating’ but as 
contact, often humble, with some other (‘external’) source of 
knowledge. This is often mystically described. I would myself 
describe it as a consequence of the inherent materiality (and 
thence objectified sociality) of language. 

It cannot be assumed that, even allowing for the complexities, 
the normal ‘creative’ process is the movement away from 
‘known’ persons. On the contrary, it is at least as common for a 
character to be ‘created’ from other (literary) characters, or from 

known social types. Even where there are other real starting- 
points, this is usually what happens, eventually, in the great 
majority of plays and novels. And then in what sense are these 
processes ‘creation’? In fact all these modes have an essential 
similarity, since the ‘creation’ of characters depends on the 
literary conventions of characterization. But there are evident 
differences of degree. In most drama and fiction the characters 
are already pre-formed, as functions of certain kinds of situation 
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and action. ‘Creation’ of characters is then in effect a kind of 
tagging: name, sex, occupation, physical type. In many impor- 
tant plays and novels, within certain class modes, the tagging is 
still evident, at least for ‘minor’ characters, according to social 
conventions of distribution of significance (the ‘characteriza- 
tion’ of servants, for example), Even in more substantial charac- 
terization, the process is often the activation of a known model. 
But then it must not be supposed that individuation is the sole 
intention of characterization (though tension or fracture be- 
tween that retained intention and the selective use of models is 
significant). Over a wide range of intentions, the real literary 
process is active reproduction. This is especially clear within 
dominant hegemonic modes, and in residual modes. The ‘per- 
sons’ are ‘created’ to show that people are ‘like this’ and their 
relations ‘like this’. The method can range from crude reproduc- 
tion of an (ideological) model to intent embodiment of a con- 
vinced model. Neither is ‘creation’ in the popular sense, but the 
range of real processes, from illustration and different levels of 
typification to what is in effect performance of a model, is 
significant. 

The detailed and substantial performance of a known model 
of ‘people like this, relations like this’, is in fact the real 
achievement of most serious novels and plays. Yet there is 
evidently also a mode beyond reproductive performance. There 
can be new articulations, new formations of ‘character’ and 
‘relationship’, and these are normally marked by the introduc- 
tion of different essential notations and conventions, extending 
beyond these specific elements to a total composition. Many of 
these new articulations and formations become, in their turn, 
models. But while they are being formed they are creative in the 
emergent sense, as distinct from the senses of ‘creative’ which 
are ordinarily appropriated for the range from reproduction to 
performance. 

The creative in this emergent sense is comparatively rare. Itis 
necessarily involved with changes in social formation, but two 
qualifications are necessary. First, that these are not necessarily, 
and certain not only directly, changes in institutions. The social 
area excluded by certain practical hegemonies is often one of 
theirsources. Secondly, that the emergentis not necesssarily the 
‘progressive’. For example, the character as inert object, reduced 
to a set of failing physical functions, as in late Beckett, can be 
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construed as ‘alienated’ and linked to a social—in fact deliber- 
ately excluded—model. Yet the typification is not only articula- 
tive but communicative, In imitation especially the new type is 
offered to convince, and incorporation begins. 

Literary production, then, is ‘creative’, not in the ideological 
sense of ‘new vision’, which takes a small part forthe whole, but 
in the material social sense of a specific practice of self-making, 
which is in this sense socially neutral: self-composition. It is the 
particular function of a social theory to understand the range of 
processes within this general practice. We have to make clear 
specific distinctions between their many examples, over and 
above the alternative specialized descriptions which limit, con- 
trol, and would often exclude these decisive distinctions. In the 
vital area of contemporary social practice there can be no 
reserved areas. Nor is it only amatter of analysis and description 
of alignment. It is a matter of recognizing the issues as parts of a 
whole social process which, as it is lived, is not only process but 
is an active history, made up of the realities of formation and of 
struggle. 

The sharpest realization of this active history, a realization 
which brings with it at once the inevitabilities and the neces- 
sities of social and political action, must include realization of 
the variable realities of this practice, which are so often put 
under pressure or, from deformed or false theory. relegated to 
the secondary or the marginal, displaced as the superstructural, 
distrusted as apparently independent production, even control- 

led or silenced by injunctions. To see the full social dimension 
of this kind of production is to take it more seriously, and more 
seriously as itself, than has been possible in more specialized 
political or aesthetic perspectives. Every mode in its range, from 
reproduction and illustration through embodiment and perfor- 
mance to new articulation and formation, is a crucial element of 
practical consciousness. Its specific means, so powerfully 
developed and practised, are wholly indispensable: the capacity 
to reproduce and to illustrate, at what seems the lower end of the 
range; the capacity to embody and perform, a profound activa- 
tion of what may be known butin these ways is radically known, 
in detail and in substance; and then the rare capacity to articu- 
late and to form, to make latencies actual and momentary 
insights permanent. What we generalize as art is often, within a 
social theory, recognized and honoured from its original collec- 
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tive functions. It needs even more real respect—a respect of 
principle—in al] its subsequently more varied functions, in 
complex societies and in the still more complex societies which 
real socialism envisages. 

For creativity relates, finally, to much more than its local and 
variable means. Inseparable as it always is from the material 
social process, it ranges over very different forms and intentions 
which, in partial theories, are separated and specialized. It is 
inherent in the relatively simple and direct practice of everyday 
communication, since the signifying process itself is always, by 
its nature, active: at once the ground of all that is social and the 
renewed and renewable practice of experienced and changing 
situations and relationships. It is inherent in what is often dis- 
tinguished from it as self-composition, social composition, 
often dismissed as ideology, for these also are always active 
processes, dependent on specific immediate and renewable 
forms. It is inherent most evidently, but not exclusively, in new 
articulations and especially in those which, given material 
durability, reach beyond their time and occasion. 

Writing is so central a material social art that it has of course 
been used, and continues to be used, in all these forms and 
intentions. What we find is a true continuum, corresponding to 
the at once ordinary and extraordinary process of human 
creativity and self-creation in all its modes and means. And we 
have then to reach beyond the specialized theories and proce- 
dures which divide the continuum, Writing is always com- 
munication but it cannot always be reduced to simple com- 
munication: the passing of messages between known persons. 
Writing is always in some sense self-composition and social 
composition, butit cannot always be reduced to its precipitate in 
Personality or ideology, and even where it is so reduced it has 

still to be seen as active. Bourgeois literature isindeed bourgeois 
literature, but it is not a block or type; it is an immense and 
varied practical consciousness, at every level from crude repro- 
duction to permanently important articulation and formation. 
Similarly the practical consciousness, in such forms, of an alter- 
native society can never be reduced to a general block of the 
same dismissive or celebratory kind. Writing is often a new 
articulation and in effect a new formation, extending beyond its 
own modes. But to separate this as art, which in practice 
includes, always partly and sometimes wholly, elements 
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elsewhere in the continuum, is to lose contact with the sub- 
stantive creative process and then to idealize it; to put it above or 
below the social, when it is in fact the social in one of its most 
distinctive, durable, and total forms. 

Creative practice is thus of many kinds. It is already, and 
actively, our practical consciousness. When it becomes strug- 
gle—the active struggle for new consciousness through new 
relationships that is the ineradicable emphasis of the Marxist 
sense of self-creation—it can take many forms. It can be the long 
and difficult remaking of an inherited (determined) practical 
consciousness: a process often described as development but in 
practice a struggle at the roots of the mind—not casting off an 
ideology, or learning phrases about it, but confronting a 
hegemony in the fibres of the self and in the hard practical 
substance of effective and continuing relationships. It can be 
more evident practice: the reproduction and illustration of 
hitherto excluded and subordinated models; the embodiment 
and performance of known but excluded and subordinated 
experiences and relationships; the articulation and formation of 
latent, momentary, and newly possible consciousness. 

Within real pressures and limits, such practice is always dif- 
ficult and often uneven. It is the special function of theory, in 
exploring and defining the nature and the variation of practice, 
to develop a general consciousness within what is repeatedly 
experienced as a special and often relatively isolated conscious- 
ness. For creativity and social] self-creation are both known and 
unknown events, and it is still from grasping the known that the 
unknown—the next step, the next work—is conceived. 
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